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ROSE-STREWN ROADS AND THORNY PATHS 




A Lonely Young Girl 


A YOUNG girl, whose name was Lucan Bellenden, on a 
Spring evening sat at the window of a fine English country- 
house, in deep thought. After the fashion of the day, her rich 
golden hair was hanging down her neck and shoulders in long 
ringlets. She had on a plain, black frock, that fitted tighdy round 
her delicate bosom and arms, but was amply folded and draped 
below the sHm waist. From time to time she gently pressed or 
wrung her fingers between these black folds, and this was her 
only movement. 

Lucan was an orphan and sadly situated in Me. Already as a 
child she had lost her mother, and a year ago, at her father’s death, 
she had seen her home dissolved, and her little brothers placed 
in the house of those of her relations who could provide for them. 
She herself also was obliged to try to earn her bread. For some 
months she was lady companion to a rich and fat old dowager, 
who in her yoimg days had been a beauty, and whose heart still 
sent off wild sparks of jealousy, when her white-haired or bald old 
beaux neglected their game of whist or their glass of punch to stare 
at the lovely young face and figure, as the girl moved about the 
room. Lucan had been lonely in this rich house, and had felt as 
if no human being there, not even the parrot in the cage or any 
sUk-covered arm-chair or sofa, was kindly disposed towards her. 
But she was so young that, through solitude and depression, in 
her heart she preserved an invincible faith in something beaudfiol 
and happy wmdi must be awaiting her somewhere in the world. 
“It will soon all be otherwise,” she thought. When her old lady 
suddenly died firom a stroke, she went to an employment office 
in London, and through it obtained a situation as governess at 
the house in which she was now sitting. 

The master of the house was a big biasiness man, a successful 
and respected gentleman, stately and proud, but reserved and 
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chary of words. He was a widower with three ciuldren, two girls 
and a boy. His wife had brought him a large fortune, but she had 
been dehcate and ailing, so that at the birth of each child her life 
had been in danger. Mr. Armworthy before anything else in life 
wished for a son, who might in tune carry on the important firm 
which he hims elf had founded. He had felt it a heavy trial that 
his two first children were daughters. At last, after many years’ 
travelling on the Continent and sojourns at baths, bis wife gave 
birth to the deeply coveted son, and paid for him with her life. 
A still sadder misfortune was to beful the lonely man; it soon 
became apparent that the pretty little boy was blind. The fether 
now more and more withdrew himself from the company of 
other people, tmd became almost entirely absorbed in his business. 
Only rarely, and for a period of a day or two, did he come out 
to his country house, FairhiU, and to his children. 

Lucan’s father had been a scientist, a highly gifted botanist, 
ahead of his time, and therefore but htde appreciated by it. 
He had many fiiends amongst French and German scholars. 
One of them was the French man of science. Dr. Braille, 
who invented the blind writing. Lucan had seen this femous 
man in her home, and had hstened as he developed his 
ideas. She had learned a little about blind writing herself, and 
this was why Mr. Armworthy, among numerous applicants, 
had engaged the girl as governess to his children. Ln her heart 
Lucan thanked her fether for her good fortune, and felt 
sure that his kind eyes even now were following her. The htde 
boy was as yet too young to learn to read, but Lucan played with 
him, tatght him htde rhymes and songs, and soon came to love 
the talented, unhappy child, who reminded her of her own small 
brothers. She felt freer and Hghter of heart here in the country 
than in her first situation in London. Even in the winter months, 
when the garden and park were white with rime, every day, on 
her promenades with me children, she had rejoiced in the beauty 
of the landscape, and here, too, for the first time since her fether’s 
death, she herself could laugh and play. Now summer was near, 
and it seemed to her as if it were to be me beg inning of that happy 
time to which she had so long looked forward. From now each 
day was to bring her a keener and sweeter delight. 
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She understood that the father of the three children had come 
to notice and appreciate her work with her pupils, and her 
affection for them. A couple of times he had discussed his son’s 
future with her, and this, surely, must be a proof of his trust in 
her, for the old housekeeper, when she first arrived, had informed 
her that it was a subject which Mr. Armworthy would never 
approach, and which she must take care to avoid. It had surprised 
and flattered her that a man who was almost as old as her own 
father, and so much wiser and more experienced than herself, 
should thus listen to her with attention when she told him of her 
Htde observations and plans. When at times he smiled at her, a 
fiiint, wondering compassion ran through her whole being; the 
srmle appeared on his face stiffly and with difficulty; he must, she 
reflected, long ago have got out of the habit of srniling. He now 
gave more of his time and interest to his children, and dining the 
last month he had twice prolonged his stay in the country by a 
day or two. As the weather grew milder, he sometimes took the 
boy and his governess with mm on a drive in the neighbourhood, 
where other handsome houses stood in their parks and gardens. 
Lucan had never before driven in a comfortable carriage, with a 
pair of fine horses. Through her ffther, she had knowledge of 
plants and flowers, and she was looking forward to seeing the 
grounds around FairhiU, and all the lovely landscape, unfold and 
blossom, and, on her walks and drives, to find those wild flowers 
which she loved best of all. 

Last Saturday Mr. Armworthy had arrived at his country 
house earher than usual, and had had his small son brought down 
to the drawing-room. For an hour he patiently listened to the 
child’s eager tales of what he and his governess had been doing 
in the course of the week, and to the pretty Httle songs which 
Lucan had taught him, and to which she accompanied him on 
the piano. 

When the nurse again fetched the boy back to the nursery, he 
asked the young governess to remain with him and keep him 
company for a whfle. He began to question her on her own home 
and childhood. Lucan told him how, when fourteen years old, 
she had been fetched home firom the boarding school to her 
mother’s death-bed, and how, ever since, she had kept house for 
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her father, and endeavoured to console him in his great loss. She 
was like her mother, people told her, therefore, better than any- 
body else, she had been able to cheer him up, when he was 
sad or depressed. It was a long time since Lucan had talked to 
anybody of her home, she forgot her shyness of the big, silent 
man, and freely recounted to him her walks and talks with her 
father, and her happy games, adventures, and travels of discovery, 
with the Httle brothers. In the end she broke off, embarrassed at 
having talked so much about herself. 

Mr. Armworthy sat quite stiU, and looked at her kindly and 
benevolently. “I understand,” he said after a short silence, “that 
your youth, your kind heart, and your confidence in your fellow 
creatures may bring back faith in the happiness of Hfe, even to 
those who have long lost it, in this world.” He took her hand, 
which rested on the sofa arm between, and gendy carried it to 
his lips. 

She rose, deeply moved and silent, and he rose up with her, and 
chivalrously foUowed her to the door. As he was holding it open 
to her, she had to pass him closely and for a moment he laid his 
arm round her shoulder, and lighdy pressed her towards him. 
Her father had been wont to hold her like this when sho was 
saying good night to him. It now seemed to her that it was her 
frther himself who caressed her. For a short second she yielded 
to the gende touch. Immediately after, she walked out of the 
door and, slighdy dizzy, up the stairs. 

When, the next morning, after Mr. Armworthy had left the 
house to go to London, she came out of the schoolroom, where 
she had taught the two litde girls to write a really neat and well- 
proportioned letter, his valet brought her a letter from him. He 
wrote briefly and gravely, that he asked her to forgive him if in 
an uncontrolled moment he had forgotten himself and fright- 
ened, or perhaps even offended her, than whidi nothing had been 
further from his intention. It was his wish to explain himself to 
her, and he begged her, on Saturday next, to allow him an inter- 
view in thef drawing-room, when he had dined, and the children 
had been put to bed. He had much on his heart which he could 
not express tiU then. He concluded the letter with the assurance 
of his respect and devotion. 
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At the first moment the letter made no particular impression 
on the girl. But in the course of the week its significance seemed 
to grow before her. She liad known but few men, and never in 
her life had she received a letter of proposal. “It is my future, it 
is all my Hfe which is at stake here,” she thought. 

She had wondered at the fact that a man of experience and 
influence, of whom all those arotmd him thought with respect, 
should consult her on serious things, on his children and their 
future. But she did not wonder at the idea that he should love 
her. She knew, or felt, in her heart that any innocent girl might 
mean to a man aU the happiness of the world. 

Only when, about four o’clock in the afternoon, she heard the 
carriage, which brought back the master of the house, roll up on 
the gravel by the entrance door, she was seized with a violent 
agitation at me idea that she must to-night, and all on her own, 
decide upon her destiny. While she sat by the window, gently 
squeezing her fingers in her lap, and waiting to hear the dock 
above the stable door strike nine, she tried to conquer the disorder 
of her thoughts, and to make up her mind. 


i 





2 

Lucan’s Resolution 

T O. It is impossible. I camiot marry him, for I do not 
love him.” 

This had been Lucan’s first thought when she had read Mr. 
Armworthy’s letter. But here by the window she grew resdess. 
It seemed to her that all the people she knew, if she had told 
them about his offer, would have advised her to accept it. “No. 
Father would not have advised me so,” she thought, but immedi- 
ately afterwards remembered how, at the approach of death, her 
light-minded, unconcerned fiither had grieved about the future 
of his children, and above all about the future of his only daughter. 
If he had known that a wealthy and respected man would ask her 
to become his wife, he might have left the world with an easier 
heart. She wished that she could have walked out of the house 
and down in the park, as if there, underneath the big trees, she 
would have found a solution to her problem, or would have 
been fiee ftom brooding on it any more. But it was aheady 
evening, and she must stay indoors. 

She remembered how often her father had laughed at her, 
because, like her mother, she could only view a case ftom one 
side. “The very first faculty, my girl,” he had said, “which one 
requires in order to behave like a reasonable and sound-minded 
person is imagination.” She now tried to use her imagiuation, to 
figure out all the possibilities, and to consider and weigh Mr. 
Axmworthy’s proposal. Like Robinson Crusoe on his island, she 
thought, she would draw up her account, and ftithfuUy enter each 
plus and minus on its pages. 

As now her thoughts sought for a starting-point; they fell upon 
the blind boy who was at this moment aneep in the room next 
to her own. He had been confided to her charge, and during these 
months had been in her mind every day, but if now she refused 
his fether, she could no longer remain in the house, and they 
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would have to part. She tried to strengthen herself against the 
pain which this oudook caused her. “There are many others,” she 
thought, “who can bring him up better than 1. But,” she sadly 
continued her course of drought, “will they understand iiim as I 
do? He is self-willed and capricious. Will they be patient with 
him?” Her mind strayed from the blind boy to her own Utde 
brothers, who were now scattered in houses and amongst people 
strange to them. As the wife of a rich man, she would be able 
to hdp them on in the world. The eldest of them had ardendy 
wished to become a scientist Hke his father, and had wept bitterly 
when he had realized that he would have to give up his school, 
and to learn book-keeping, so that he might in time get a position 
in some office. If once Mr. Armworthy saw and understood how 
good and talented her boys were, it was impossible but that he 
would take an interest in them, and have them placed in good 
schools. What joy and bliss would it not be to visit them there 
and in the hohdays to see them run about in the park with 
Mr. Armworthy’s own children. She remembered the old maid- 
of-all-work of the family, and how broken-hearted she had been, 
when she had taken leave of them aE — how happy, how proud 
would she not be, if she could see the big, fine house, and her 
own darling as mistress of it! 

“God!” Lucan thought in great alarm. “AU this I throw away! 
Am I, then, a selfish and narrow-hearted girl, who thinks only of 
my own feelings? What is it which, in marrying Mr. Armworthy, 
I so dread and shudder to lose? Happiness? But many of the 
things which I have here thought of, are what people understand 
by happiness. What is it that I demand of life, and that I have 
always longed and hoped for?” Her own heart at once answered 
her, clearly and loudly, “It is love.” 

Her fether and mother had loved each other, and their deep 
feeling had made them happy, even in adversity. She herself had 
never imagined the possibility of a loveless marriage. At the idea 
of such a marriage she grew cold, as if she had descended into 
a cellar. “Is it then not at all possible,” she thought, “that I can 
love Mr. Armworthy?” No, it was impossible. He was so much 
older than she, so diferent from her in everything; he had beai 
married before. “It is that, most of ah,” she reflected, “which 
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TnaVfx! it impossible that I should marry him. He might be still 
older than he is, his voice drier, his eyes more lifeless, and it might 
yet be done. But he has already once kissed a girl and put a ring 
on her finger, he was already once, many years ago, driven 
home firom church with his bride.” 

“And what does it mean, then,” she thought after a time, “to 
give up love?” Without any effort of her own, as if it had been 
shown to her by another person, the dismal picture drew itself 
up before her eyes. Never more would she, as Mr. Armworthy’s 
wife, dare to open those books of poetry which, till now, had 
been her consolation in sorrow and loneliness, never more would 
she dare to listen to music, never more enjoy the beauty and 
firagrance of flowers. For all this spoke of a charm and an enchant- 
ment in hfe, which would then no longer exist for her. Could 
one go on hving without these things? “No,” she whispered. 
“No, life is not such a desert. The glory of which I have dreamed 
is a reality. I wiU, I must believe in happiness I” As she listened to 
her own low whisper, hke an echo of it Mr. Armworthy ’s words 
came back to her: “Your firesh youth and your kind heart may 
restore the feith in happiness even to him who has lost it long 
ago.” 

She was suddenly deeply moved. Then it was, in reality, she 
herself who had something to give! It was the rich man, the 
master of the big, fine house, who was destitute, and who needed 
her, and could not do without her. His Hfe had been barren, now 
he came to her, and begged her to make it flower and bear fruit. 
His heart had been so cold, even towards his children; now he 
brought it to her, so that she should warm it. 

It seemed to her that she could, at this moment, look both 
backwards and forwards, and that many things which till now 
she had not understood, lay clear before her. It was the world of 
rich and successful people, the powerful world, which used its 
power without mercy, the world which had denied her father, 
and by continuous distress had laid her mother in the grave, and 
which had eyed her herself with ice-cold arrogance, when she had 
tremblingly entered its service, it was this world which, to-night, 
in the form of a lonely and sad man, came to her and begged for 
her help. And in return, it was prepared to give her all that of 
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which before it had boasted: riches, power, and the esteem of 
men! 

In the deep quiet of the spring evening, her whole being 
filled with a new satis&ction and pride. The present offer from 
this proud world held a satisfaction which did not apply to her- 
self only, but to her fether and to all his friends. But she gently 
and slowly shook her head at it. Her frther had been prepared to 
give the work of his Hfe for the acknowledgment of this hard 
world, her mother had given her life itself. Now it offered her 
its riches for something less than these things — ^for she was not a 
highly gifted person like her fether, nor angelic and unselfish like 
her mother. But to-night, for once, that haughty and cold world 
was to learn the meaning of a refusal. To-night it would know 
how it felt to beg and to hear “No.” She remembered the old 
lady in whose service she had first been, many things which had 
happened to her in her house came back to her, and a kind of 
triumph ran through her. 

“No,” she thought after a while, “it is not right, it is not 
wordiy of my father’s daughter to think like this. I will show 
that rich, poor man that I understand him, and am grateful to 
him, I am prepared to call his offer an honour for me. I will make 
peace with all that world which he represents to me. But I will 
not marry him. No, if Father himself came into the room and 
told me to do so, I would not marry him.” 

She looked out over the park. It might have been hers; it had, 
so to say, for two hours really been so. The whole house, with 
all that it contained, had been hers! Lucan had but litde experi- 
ence of what a big house, and the position which it gives to its 
owner, really means. But she was a young girl, and she could not 
fail to know that she was pretty. She suddenly bethought herself 
of a frock which a lady had worn at one of the parties of her old 
mistress, and of which since then she had often dreamt. This frock 
was made of thick pink silk, and its many rich floimces had been 
edged with fine lace. Such a pink frock she might, as Mr. 
Armworthy’s wife, herself have worn. It would have been laid 
out in her room, only waiting for her. For a few minutes she kept 
standing by the window, slowly letting her hands run over her 
old black merino frock, and she seemed to feel, in her fiinger-tips. 
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to feel any indination or sympathy for such a thing. But at a time 
when I almost believed to have my real Hfe behind me, your 
youth and innocence have been brought to my path! The 
strength of my own feelings has surprised and alarmed me. It is 
to me an extraordinary thing to realize that my whole destiny, 
if I may use that word, should depend upon another person, and, 
at that, upon a young girl! And stiU, at the same time, I feel 
grateful to Providence, because, through this, I have conceived 
the possibihty of a kind of happiness altogether different from any 
I have known or dreamt of. 

“I shall,” he added, “to-night have to speak of facts which must 
appear to you prosaic. But, believe me, the very last thing I want 
to do is to hurt that richness and tenderness of heart, that sweet 
feith in the ideals of life which, first of aU, in you, have moved 
and touched me, and from which I myself now expect or hope 
a new, late felicity. 

“But a long life has taught me how much the purely external 
and material circumstances of existence do mean to ^ human 
beings. You yourself. Miss Lucan, have gone through much to 
whioi you ought never to have been exposed, and on the idea of 
which I have often dwelt with pity: loneliness, insecurity, hard 
work — ^because your existence has had no proper firm material 
foundation. I now wish to give you such a basis, precisely because 
I imagine that in secure and happy surroundings the fuUness of 
your nature would unfold, to the happiness of tfiose who under- 
stand and appreciate it. Nay, do not interrupt me, my dear 
child,” he said, and took her hand, on the arm of the chak, “you 
must remember our bargain. 

“You are young, and have got your life before you. It is my 
wish at once, and firom the beginning, to safeguard your exist- 
ence. I do not know how you mil imagine such a happier way of 
life. Perhaps you do not know it yourself. Maybe you w£Q have 
dreamt of travelling on the Continent — ^with what great pleasure 
would I show you the treasures of art of Florence, or take you 
through the ruins of Rome! Or you might wish to perfect your 
pretty talent for music, which indeed would give myself much 
pleasure. Or I imagine that works of charity, towards the unfor- 
tunate of this world, would satisfy your kind and generous nature. 
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Of all this we will speak in time. Whatsoever you will choose, I 
pride myself on being able to give it to you, in ampler measure 
than you yourself wiU ever, till now, have imagined. 

“It will be my happiness to protect and guide you. I understand 
that you have a sincere love of the country, of gardens and 
flowers. I have been planning to give you a pretty house, after 
your taste, out of London ” 

“Out of London?” Lucan exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes,” he said, “so dose to it that my journey out there shall 
not be too long. And yet, I dare not, as you will understand 
yourself, make it too dose. I know that you will turn it into a 
true place of rest and refuge to the man, who in life, has met with 
much afiliction, and to whom your inexperience and ignorance 
of the world in themselves have a particular attraction. I shall be 
happy to give every firee hour to the small paradise which you 
will there be creating for me.” 

His eyes rested upon the young girl’s form. Within the fireHght 
her hair shone like gold, her cheek and throat took on a deep, 
dehcate glow, the blue eyes with their thick eyelashes were wide 
open, and met his with an inquiring, glassy brflliance. He felt, at 
this moment, proud, both of her, who was so lovely and inno- 
cent, and of his own power over her. He once more turned away 
his eyes, so as not to be tempted to take her in his arms, and to 
press that dehcate, ^ure and blooming young body to his. 

“You see, Lucan,” he said, moved as he felt that he might now 
allow himself a more &miliar form of address, and further moved 
by the deep, fatal shiver, which, at his words, ran through the 
young girl, “I have been placed in a peculiar position.” He was 
silent for a short while. “However highly I respected my noble 
late wife, there were between us none of the feelings which young 
girls like yourself call romantic. After her death my home was 
lonely to me. Under other circumstances, I might have tried to 
make it happier through a new marriage with a lady of my own 
circle. But as you know, I am tried by a sad misfortune; my son 
is blind! He is, as you yourself have realized, an unusually intelli- 
gent child. I have not given up the hope, that in spite of his 
affliction, he may still, by careful training, become capable of 
carrying on my firm. But if I had had a younga: son by a new 
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marriage, a conflict might become inevitable, and I might be 
compeUed to wrong my eldest, unhappy son.” 

He went on in a changed voice: “All the same, you must not 
doubt that I will stand by you under all circumstances. You have 
spoken to me of your young brothers. I gather that these boys 
are very dear to you ” 

“No,” Lucan interposed, abrupdy and very lowly, “you must 
not talk of my brothers.” 

“Yes, my child,” he said softly, “I particularly want to speak 
to you of your brothers. They are, I understand, talented, 
b rillian t boys without any practical sense, just like your 
father ” 

“No,” Lucan once more whispered, “you must not name my 
father.” 

“Aye, beheve me,” said Mr. Armworthy, “I respect your 
father. I have been making inquiries about him, and imderstand 
him to have been worthy of a happier lot. At times,” he con- 
tinued, smiling blandly to himself, “I have compared the tender- 
ness I feel for you with his. Believe me, you may trust in me, and 
feel conviticed that, in all which may ever happen to you, I will 
show the same care for you as he himself would have wished to 
give you, had it been possible to him. When I declared that I will 
help your brothers where I can — ^and my help may not be quite 
without value to them — ^you will gather from this that anybody 
near to you shall at the same time be near and precious to me 
myself.” 

He suddenly broke off, looked away, and once more back at 
the girl. After a moment he rose, and seemed to expect that she 
too should rise. When she kept sitting in the chair, absolutely 
immovable, as if she had not realized that he had changed his 
position, he gently lifted her up towards him, and it seemed to 
him that she was wavermg on his arm. Her emotion communi- 
cated itsdf to him. 

“And now,” he said, “you must let this night pass, before you 
give me your answer.” His voice broke, and she felt die same 
shiver run along his arm “Good night. Good night, my dear,” 
he said, “it is hard to have to part from you in this way. A good- 
night kiss might perhaps be no more liian my right: but I will 
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not claim this right here, and not at the present moment. Soon — 
soon I hope, in surroundings that may prove to you the sincerity 

of my feelings, I may be claiming even more than ” He 

stopped. The &.ce of the sedate and reserved man coloured into a 
deep, burning red, his high fine stock suddenly appeared to have 
become too tight for him, he grew sdent, and forgot to 
accompany the girl to the door. 

Wlme he stood immobile in front of the fire, staring after her 
slim figure, without a word, and without any intimation of either 
consent or refusal, she walked out of the room. 



Fught 


I UCAN came up to her own room in confusion and 
j anguish as if someone had given her a slap on each cheek. 
The most terrible, the bitterest thing to her during the first 
minutes, was that she had not shown Mr. Armworthy how deeply 
she despised him. She sat down on one chair, rose, and sat down 
on another. Her face burnt, and then again she grew very pale. 
Before she had gone down to the conversation with Mr. 
Armworthy, she had in her mind summoned her father and her 
fciends to advise and help her; now it seemed to her that there 
were no other people m the world than the man who had 
insulted her, and herself. 

She went to the window, and in the dusk once more took in 
the outlines of the big trees in the park. Slowly all the meditations 
which an hour ago, while she had been gazing at these groups of 
trees, had gone dirough her mind, came back to her. 

An hour ago she had asked herself, if she could ever possibly 
come to love Mr. Armworthy. “And if I had loved him,” she 
now thought, “might I then have done what he wanted? No, it 
would then have been a hundred times worse. If I had been ready 
to give him my whole Hfe, and he, in return, had been offering 
me such a small part of his own, the time and the feelings left 
over firom more important matters — then I should have med at 
his proposition!” 

"While she was thus, with trembling lips, repeating his words 
to herself, and searching her mind for the answers she ought to 
have given him, she had already, deeper down m her conscious- 
ness, decided to leave the house. She had even opened a drawer 
and taken out a few things firom it, her purse, in which was the 
three months’ salary diat had just been paid out to her, a night- 
gown, and a pair of gloves. Now she stood quite still, and tried 
to collect her whole being on the task before her. 
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She would not for anything in the world again meet Mr. 
Armworthy 6,ce to fece; she must go away to-night. Very 
methodically, as if she had for a long time prepared herself for the 
journey, she now packed the most necessary clothes into an old 
leather travelling bag which had belonged to her father. But she 
dared not walk down the stairs to get out of the house — she might 
wake up some of the servants; or Mr. Armworthy himself might 
hear her, open his door and come out. She was not rprfain either 
if, on her own, she would be able to open the heavy lock of the 
front door. 

She would have to fiad another way. Outside her window 
was a balcony, and an old ivy twined its strong stems all the way 
from the ground to the balustrade. She had, before now, play- 
fully, pictured to herself how, by these, as by the steps of a 
ladder, Romeo might chmb up to her room. She did not know 
of giddiness, and there was no other way. 

She could not chmb down from the balcony with her bonnet 
on, because she then could not look sideways, she frstened it to 
her travelling bag by the long bonnet strings, and ihcn, with her 
shawl, fastened the bag to her waist. As she stepped on to the 
balcony and felt the uight air round her, she closed her eyes for a 
minute. Her thoughts went to the sleeping children, she wished 
that she could have said good-bye to them. But it would be too 
risky. And then, she reflected, they were Mr. Armworthy’s 
children, and might some day have given her as terrible a surprise 
as their father! She collected all her courage, lifted her knee on 
to the balustrade and fumbled for a foothold in the twisted 
branches of the ivy. 

The travelling bag a couple of times knocked against ehe wall, 
and nearly made her lose her balance. Her skirt caught in the 
twigs and the foliage, and was lifted high over her knee, so that, 
in me dark, witht burning cheeks, she thought, “It is a good thing 
that nobody can see me.” On the next floor, below her own 
room, there was another balcony. She would have liked to have 
rested here for a moment, but she saw a light behind the door, 
remembered that this room was Mr. Armworthy’s bedroom, 
and in great haste threw herself over the broad rail. A branch at 
this moment caught her hair, as if it had been Mr. Armworthy 
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liimself who seized it and tried to stop her, but it broke off, and 
a few minutes later, stretching her foot as far down as possible, 
she felt the ground beneath it. 

Twigs and leaves from the ivy were hanging in her long curls, 
her right hand was bleeding, and one of her stockings was tom. 
She was glowing with exertion and triumph, but her legs were 
trembling, so that for a moment she sat down on the ground 
with her head on her knees. Then she got up, unfastened her 
bonnet and put it on. 

The heavy iron gate to the garden was locked at night, but 
from her walks with the children she knew of a small door in the 
wall, which was closed only with a hook on the inside, and she 
quickly walked towards it. As she closed this door behind her, 
she closed an epoch of her life, the happy light-heartedness of the 
last months, the irresolution of the last few days, and the panic 
of this evening. She was robbed now of some hopes and illusions, 
poor as before, or poorer, but she was free! 

She had known, already when she pulled out the drawer in her 
room, which way she would take, and she at once made for her 
destination. At half-past eleven the night-coach passed a cross- 
road not more than a mile from Mr. Armworthy’s house, and 
stopped here if there were passengers to take up. The four strong 
horses would quickly carry her far away, and her whole mind 
clung to them and to the postilion who would be driving them. 
A couple of times she had to stop and put down the heavy bag; 
she became afraid that she would be late for the coach, and 
walked on as quickly as possible, but she would not run, Mr. 
Armworthy should not force her to that! But as, quite out of 
breath, she reached the cross-road, she heard the clock of the 
village church strike eleven, and realized that she was in time, 
and was saved. 

The moon was now up, and the landscape around her lay in a 
silvery mist. There was a great view over the open, undulating 
country. The grass was wet with dew. Lucan had but rarely been 
out so late, and never alone. But she was not afraid. Like a person 
who has escaped from his prison, and from the abhorred presence 
of his enemy, her sole longing was for wide spaces and solitude. 

Only at this moment did it occur to her that she did not know 
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herself where she meant to go from here. Her resolution to get 
away from Mr. Armworthy’s house had brought her to the 
stopping-place of the coach; her thoughts had not travelled 
further, hi the course of the night, she knew, one coach was 
going north, and another south. Sad and sick at heart, she reflected 
that she might just as weU take the one as the other of the two; 
there was nothing in her existence which could decide for her. 

Her relations would be dismayed, should she take refuge with 
them as a fugitive from a situation of which in her letters she had 
spoken with joy. If she were to look for another situation, she 
would have to give references, and this might once more bring 
Mr. Armworthy into her Hfe. And yet, she haew, she would have 
to go somewhere. 

Alas! she thought, her father had been right, and imagination 
was indeed a necessity of Hfe. But she herself was an unexperienced 
girl, without imagination. She became as afraid to see the coach 
approach before she had made up her mind as, a short time ago, 
she had been to miss it. 

hi her distress she could think of no other resort than going 
through the alphabet from beginning to end Hi the hope of 
stumbling on the name of a person or a place where she could 
throw herself. She had almost gone all through it without result, 
and was about to despair, when at the last moment, at the letter 
Z, a name struck her, and kindled a sudden bright Hght in the 
darkness around her. Zosinel “God! Zosine,” she thought, “dear 
Zosine. I had not thought of you for such a long time. But now 
you must help me.” 

Zosine had been her best friend at the boarding school. This 
school was somewhat above Lucan’s own social sphere, and was 
for tiie greater part frequented by girls of noble and rich frmiHes. 
But her frther’s sister, who was its headmistress, had obtained 
admission for her, and Lucan had passed a few happy years there. 
When it became known that she and Zosine were bom on the 
very same day, the other girls in the class had christened them the 
Twins. 

The two girls at that time had vowed an eternal fiiendship, and 
Zosine had often invited Lucan to spend her hoHdays with her in 
her frther’s house, Tortuga. She had even written, “Nothing of 
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all the things I have to amuse myself with at Tortuga give me 
any pleasure whatever, now that you will not come and share 
them with me.” But after the time when, at her mother’s death, 
Lucan had been fetched home ftom school, they had not met, 
and slowly their correspondence had ceased. 

It was as if, during her years of worry, of poverty and depend- 
ence, she had shunned the radiant picture of her former ftiend, 
and had not cared to approach Zosine, or to appear before her, 
even in thought. But now, in the hour of real distress, this friend- 
ship of her childhood, with aU the happiness, warmth and life 
that it had contained, stood up before the lonely girl at the cross- 
road, and she caught at it and clung to it. 

The sweet, bright, wilful face of Zosine seemed to shine, quite 
dose to Lucan, in the dark. “Surely,” she thought, “it is all 
Zosine’s schemes of flight and adventure, and our secret nocturnal 
walks, which have now made me think of her.” 

At the same moment she heard the din of the carriage, and at 
a turn of the road the lanterns of the coach appeared and 
approached. 



Fellow Travellers 


T he coach rattled steadily on through the moonlit land- 
scape, with its freight of sleepy passengers, who nodded 
beneath the dim lantern, coughed and rubbed the window-panes 
to see how far they had got. 

In a comer of it a young girl sat breathless and motionless with 
her travelling bag by her. She now realized that she was deadly 
tired and that her limbs ached. From time to time her heart beat 
violently, as when she had been hanging in the ivy on her flight 
down the wall. 

But she was no longer alone, she had a fellow traveller with 
her: Zosine sat beside her. Everything that belonged to Zosine 
was childlike, pretty and gay. Zosme had possessed elegant frocks, 
bonnets and mittens, which she had lent to Lucan, when they 
went to church, or promenaded with the school. She had boxes 
of candied fruit sent from home, and shared them with her friend. 
The dream of the unknown house, from which all these treasures 
came, had occupied and intrigued Lucan when she was twelve 
years old. Now she once more tried to picture to herself how it 
would look, and how it would receive her, when on her flight 
she should seek shelter there. 

She knew that Zosine, like herself had lost her mother, and 
that, like herself, she loved her frther above everything on earth. 
Mr. Tabbemor was a tremendously rich merchant, probably, 
Lucan thought, what one called a millionaire. He owned great 
properties in the West Indies, his frther and his grandfrther had 
owned them before him, and had been married to heiresses of 
noble birth. Zosine’s own mother, however, had not been rich, 
but Lucan knew that she had been a beauty — a. French woman 
by birth — that she had come from San Domingo, and that 
it was from her that Zosine had her foreign name. From all that 
Lucan had ever heard, Zosine’s home must be an earthly paradise, 
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of a unique and fantastic nature: many tropical trees and siirubs 
had been brought from far away and had been planted in the 
park; there were hothouses with rare flowers and fruit, and a big 
glass-house with small monkeys and parrots; a strange and exotic 
figure in the house itself was the old Negro woman, Olympia, 
who was so fit that she could hardly get in through any of its 
doorways. She had been the nurse of Zosine’s Papa, and, thus, 
must be as old as the hills, but she belonged to a particular tribe, 
which never aged, she was stiU as Mvely and garrulous as a 
parrot, and would surely Hve to be a hundred. If Zosine’s Papa 
himself, as his daughter said, was as big and heavy as an elephant, 
it was all due to the supernatural power of his nurse’s milk. 
Olympia, Zosine said, was a real angel, and at the same time 
something of a devil. If Olympia’s flow of speech should ever 
come to a stop, then the end of the world would be near! 

Zosme herself as a child had been to the West Indies, later on 
she had travelled with her Papa in France, Germany and Italy, 
and she was gaily looking forward to other great journeys. 
“There must not be any sky in the world,” she proclaimed, 
“which has not looked down on Zosine Tabbemor.” She had 
two riding-horses, the names of which Lucan still remembered. 
In the memory of her friend, she had all the look of a butterfly, 
forever fluttering in the sun. 

As she drove on, Lucan remembered more and more things 
connected with Zosine. There was her Aunt Arabella, Mr. 
Tabbemor’s cousin, an elderly, tremendously rich and tremend- 
ously ugly maiden kdy, who in the old days, before Zosine’s 
father met his wife, had been sweet on him, and therefore never 
had married. She was Zosine’s godmother, adored her and gave 
her aU she asked for. There was likewise her Cousin Ambrose. 
Ambrose’s mother had been Papa’s fivourite sister, and had 
married the son of an earl. When this splendid personage had 
spent all his wife’s money and had died, Papa took charge of his 
youngest sister’s only dbnd, he placed him at a fine school, and 
in time meant him to carry on all his own affairs. Yes, very likely 
in his heart he hoped to see Ambrose spHced to his daughter. But 
in that chapter Papa was mistaken, Zosine said, for Ambrose was 
in her opinion nothing but a little dandy and fop, who spent 
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money, and. left it to Papa to pay his debts ! All these people, who 
had played such big parts in the fancies of her childhood, Lucan 
might now come to see with her own eyes. 

It slowly began to grow hght, through a thick morning mist. 
Lucan looked out upon a strange landscape; she saw the grass 
fields white with dew, and the sun as a dim red ball in the steam 
fiom the earth. It was as if the breaking morning %ht belonged 
to her flight, and to her thoughts of Zosine. She had ventured to 
take her destiny in her own hand — ^and the first eflect thereof 
was a sunrise! 

At Staines the coach changed horses, and the travellers got out. 
A young ftrmer with a gun on his shoulder, who had been 
staring at Lucan ever since it began to grow light, was waiting 
for her by the step of the coach, and gave her his hand to help her 
down. But she refused to enter the inn with him or the odiers, 
and kept standing outside. She shivered a Htde in the morning 
air, and drew her shawl tighter round her. Through the open 
window she could hear her fellow travellers order hot drinks and 
bread, and felt that she herself was cold and weary, and that a cup 
of tea would have done her good. But she did not know how to 
give her order to the waiter or the maid of the inn, and it was, 
surely, a highly unusual thing that a young girl should thus be 
travelling alone. Another coach, which came from the west and 
was going up to London, had now also stopped in front of the 
stable, and the coachmen were taking out the relays. As she had 
nothing else to do, Lucan kept following their movements. The 
mist had grown thicker, and the steam from the horses mixed 
with it. At the same moment she became aware of a lady who 
stood and looked at her. 

The lady was dressed in grey, and had a small grey veil on her 
bonnet. She had come so noiselessly that to the young girl it 
seemed that she must be one with the morning mist, and have 
just stepped out of it. At the first moment she was almost fright- 
ened, and searched her memory to find out if the newcomer 
could possibly have known her before, and have recognized her. 
But she was set at ease, when she saw the old lady smiling at her. 
She was sure, too, that she had never seen this free or this figure 
before. 
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The lady was probably between fifty and sixty years old, “An 
old maid,” Lucan thought, small, angular and flat-breasted, with 
a long face and a broad, flat nose. She had such big and long teeth 
that there hardly seemed to be room for them in her mouth. Her 
fiice and hands were almost as grey as her hat and shawl. She kept 
on smiling at Lucan, but for a long time she neither moved nor 
spoke a word. 

At last she said, “I saw you, as you stepped dovra firom the 
coach, my dear. I myself arrived with the other coach. Are you 
waiting for somebody here?” 

Lucan, a little embarrassed, explained that she was alone. 

“Would it not be a good thing for you to come in and have 
a cup of tea?” the old lady asked. “There is stiU time for it.” She 
had a deep, somewhat raucous voice, and she must, Lucan 
reflected, come firom some distant part of the coimtry, she 
stressed her words in so pecuHar a way. “You need not hesitate,” 
she added, “I myself want a cup of hot tea badly, and should 
like to have your company.” 

The unknown lady was the first human being who had spoken 
to Lucan since Mr. Armworthy said good night to her; she took 
her kindness as a good omen, and accepted her invitation with 
thanks. 

In the big cofiee-room of the inn a small comer by a screen 
had been turned into a compartment for travelling ladies. Lucan 
here arranged her hair, and put her bonnet straight in firont of the 
small loolmg-glass on the wall. The Kttle old lady seemed to be 
an experienced traveller, and not in the least afiraid of the waiter; 
perhaps she was also used to act as a duenna, for she appeared to 
be setting up a second, invisible screen round die girl, and, solely 
by her sharp glance, dismissed the rubicund yoimg naan, who 
dawdled over the teacups to gaze at her pretty fece. 

“Are you really travelling aU alone, my young miss?” she 
asked as she poured out the tea. 

“Yes, I am alone,” answered Lucan. 

“But tiaen somebody will meet you where you get out of the 
coach?” the lady asked. 

“No, I do not think so,” said Lucan, and blushed a htfle. 

The old lady was silent for some time, but above her teacup 
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she kept her round, grey eyes on the girl. “Is it a situation to which 
you are going?” she suddenly enquired. “If so, I hope you will 
find it a nice one. You are pretty, and look sensible, you ought to 
be well paid. It is pleasant for a young girl to have dain ty firocks 
and bonnets, and a bracelet or a brooch to fasten her shawl with. 
A new bonnet might look sweet on that golden hair, at whidi 
everybody seems to be gazing. The time of youth is soon past.” 

The hot tea, and a fresh bun, made Lucan feel easier. She 
thought: “This little lady has all the look of one of the friiry 
godmothers in my old book at home. What if she were now to 
offer to change a pumpkiu into a coach, and four Httle mice 
into horses? Nay, I forget I have got both a coach, and horses. 
I hope then that she will not re-transform them into mice again 
so that I shall get no further!” 

“But surely people are expecting you at the place to which you 
are going?” the strainer persistently continued her questioning. 
Lucan did not want to say “No” once more, she only shook her 
head. The old kdy drank two cups of tea in absolute silence. 
As if she did not quite know what to do with all her big teeth, 
she seemed to have got into the habit of munching, or of rubbing 
them gently against each other, when she did not speaL “Well, 
it is no affair of mine,” she exclaimed in the end. 

The other travellers had already begun to leave the coffee- 
room to get into the coach. Lucan fumbled in her pocket to pay 
for her tea: “That we can settle later on,” said the lady, “in the 
coach. For can you imagine, my dear, what bad luck I have just 
had? I have forgotten a highly important thing — ^the most 
important of all to me — at the place from which I come. I begin 
to think that I shall have to turn straight back to get it, by that 
same coach by which you yourself are going. Then we can have 
a nice little chat, and get to know one another on the way.” 

They left the inn together. But as they walked towards the 
coach, with the fresh horses in, and the postiHon on the box, the 
old lady slackened her pace, in the end stood quite still, and with 
a strained and troubled free twice slowly shook her head at her- 
self. “No,” she said. “No, it will not do. It is impossible. I must 
say good-bye to you here, my little miss.” Lucan gave her her 
hand. 

B 
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The old lady kept looking straight at her. “I might give you 
my address,” she said very slowly. “In case you were to come to 
London later on, you know, to look for a better situation.” She 
once more broke off, and abruptly, almost angrily cried out: “No, 
no. I must not do it! I have been told not to do it!” 

She was still holding one of the girl’s fingers, and was so loth 
to let it go that she kept pinching it quite hard. “But it is a pity,” 
she whispered in her hoarse voice. “It is indeed a pity. You are 
such a good girl, so pure and prudent, such a tender little lamb 
that surely He whose will we must ah obey would snule at seemg 
you get what you deserve.” She reluctantly let go her hold of the 
girl’s hand, but she foUowed her with her light round eyes while 
Lucan got into the coach, and until the coachman cracked his 
whip, and it roUed off. 

Now that it was getting lighter, the coach could make better 
speed. The ion with its many outhouses, the high stacks of hay 
and the big elm trees that surrounded them, soon were swallowed 
up in the white mist. A little later in the morning the sun broke 
through the veils that had covered it. The young former with the 
gun kept on staring at Lucan, so that soon she pulled down her 
ovra veil. Behind it she thought of many things — of the humilia- 
tion, which she wanted to forget, but which stiU from time to 
time drove the blood to her cheeks, and of the dim, sweet light 
of hope that shone before her. Once or twice she also thought of 
the meeting at the inn. Already now, only a mile or two from 
the inn, it looked strange and unreal to her; she did not know 
what to make of it. 





6 

ZOSDStE 

“TN Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
X A stately pleasure-dome decree . . 

The first lines of a poem, that she had read with her fether, 
re-echoed in Lucan’s mind, as she slowly walked through the big 
park. She gazed round her, stood stiU, and again walked on, her 
light face took on a stiH, happy radiance. 

Tortuga was in reality at this time one of the most femous 
show places in the Soudi of England. For a hundred years its 
owners, who were all great travellers, with love and knowledge 
of nature, art, and fine workmanship, had given their time and 
wealth to create, and perfect it. The first of them had built the 
house and laid out the park and the garden, the second, who had 
married a peer’s widow, had embellished die place, in particular 
by a number of artificial graceful ponds and canals. The third, the 
present owner, who found it aU. already finis hed, had in his 
leisure, playfully, as it were, added a multitude of firesh and 
fentastic details, so that now on all sides novel surprising and 
enchanting sights met the eye. He generously opened his property 
to the public on certain days of the week during summer, and on 
such days the park and garden were crowded with promenading 
gentlemen, ladies and children, who had often come from distant 
places, and who could hardly satiate their eyes with the charms 
of Tortuga. 

In the clear light of this early May morning, the beauty of the 
scenery was at its highest, the air was fresh and mild and filled 
with the firagrance of flowers and foliage. 

Lucan w^ed through a long avenue of blossoming Javanese 
cherry-trees, which seemed to float above her head hke clouds of 
exquisite rose. A Htde further on, the delicate, silvery branches 
of a Chinese wiUow-tree, the leaves not yet altogether unfolded, 
drooped like an elegant waterfall into a deep-green pond, where 
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black swans were sailing. Here site sat down on a seat for a few 
minutes. She had forgotten that she did not fit in with these rich 
and lovely surroundmgs, that her firock had a long tear, and that 
the stocking which she had ripped in the night had become so 
ragged that she had pulled it off behind a tree on the road, so that 
now— as she had thought it better to let the other stocking follow 
it — she was bare-legged in her dusty shoes. She was dwelling in 
a sphere of dehght and gratitude, she thought: “It is equally 
wonderful that people can have the imagination to invent all 
these things, and the power to turn them into reaHties.” 

The wealth which she had known in Mr. Armworthy’s house 
had been heavy and, as it were, self-conscious, it had not tempted 
her. But this was like the places she had seen in her own dreams, 
and it seemed fiiendly, almost familiar. By the big gate to the 
park the lodge-keeper, standing outside the lodge, had given her 
and her bag a Httle jovial nod, as if he had been expecting her. In 
the park she saw gardeners and boys at work; they passed her 
with big baskets of flowers, and they too looked at her as if she 
were expected and welcome. 

On the other side of a broad terrace, where tall, dear fountains 
splashed, the house itself now lay before her, luminous in the 
morning sun, with its colossal double marble stair and row of 
white pillars. Here some people were occupied in hanging up 
Chinese lanterns. “Do they hang them up every night?” Lucan 
wondered, “in order that the inhabitants of the house may sit on 
that terrace and enjoy the sight of the green, yellow and crimson 
hghts?” An old servant came out of the house to give his iostruc- 
tions to the men. She remembered that Zosine had mentioned her 
fi-ther’s old trusted and faithful servant John; she seemed to 
recognize him in the small, dignified figure, and, collecting all 
her courage, approached him, told him her name, and asked if 
she could possibly see Miss Zosine. 

After having looked at her attentively for a minute, the old 
servant told her to follow, and picked up her bag. As they came 
up to the house, he seemed to hesitate whether to conduct her to 
the main entrance or to the wing of the house, when, at the same 
moment, a young lady in a striped frock appeared at the top of 
the stairs betweai the pillars. Sne cried out an order to him ia a 
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clear and sonorous voice, broke off, shaded her eyes with her 
hand, and, as in surprise, exclaimed, “Who have you got with 
you there?” It was Zosine. 

Lucan stood and gazed, while the old servant deferentially 
went up to his mistress, and the young lady quickly came down 
a few steps. Lucan recognized her old school-friend in the 
slim and light figure. But she had not been prepared to find 
Zosine again as a grown-up, elegant and feshionable young lady; 
she was deeply and happily moved by the apparition. Zosine 
exchanged a couple of words with the old man, and then came 
swiftly towards her, stood still and fixed a pair of very clear eyes 
on her. 

“Miss Bellenden?” she asked slowly, “what do you want here? 
Who has sent you?” Lucan was afirighted and distressed to see 
that Zosine did not seem to recognize her. Her heart beat 
violently, and she felt as if her life depended on overcoming this 
unexpeaed misfortune. For a few seconds the two young girls 
looked at each other gravely. 

“Yes, I am Lucan,” she said. “I come here according to an 
invitation of many years ago. Much has changed with me since 
then. My fether is dead, I have no longer any home of my own. 
I have fled firom the place where I was last, to come to you.” 

“Lucan?” Zosine repeated slowly, and immediately after, as if 
surprised and struck, “Fled? Did you say that you had fled? 
Why?” 

Lucan had meant to throw herself upon Zosine's neck; she had 
been happy when the old servant had delivered her of her bag, 
because then she should have both arms firee for this purpose. Now 
she sadly stretched out her right hand, more as to a farewell than 
to a welcome. “Yes, I am a fugitive,” she said with trembling 
lips. “If you win not receive me, I do not know where to turn.” 

Zosine’s dear, wide-open eyes were steadily fixed on Lucan’s 
fece; she took her hand, but still held her own arm outstretched, 
and kept the distance between them. “A fugitive?” she repeated, 
with profound concern, “How does it feel to be a fugitive?” 
Suddenly, as if the touch had woken up her slumbering memory, 
her whole fece coloured deeply. 

“Lucan,” she cried out, “is it you? Have you come here 
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to-day? How is it possible that I did not recognize you at once?” 
She threw herself into the arms of her fiiend, again withdrew to 
look at her, and once more embraced her with all her might. 
“Have you come at last,” she cried, “and to-day of all days? You 
are as lovely as ever! No, you are even lovelier!” 

For a short while neither of them spoke. 

“I knew you at once,” Lucan said, blushing and radiant, “but 
how you have grown charming and elegant!” 

“Me?” Zosine cried. “No, I am not charming. When th.ey all 
tell me so, it is only to give me pleasure. A young lady must be 
charming, or it is too hard on her Papa. It is true that I have got 
a waist which many girls envy; but you, you have a real, genuine 
bust!” 

“O, it]^is sojdehghtful to be here,” said Lucan. 

They talked for the sake of talking, as when girls gently and 
lightly caress one another. “It is tremendous that you have come 
to-day,” said Zosine, and drew her breath in deeply. 

“Why to-day?” Lucan asked in surprise. 

“It is my birthday,” cried Zosine. “I am eighteen to-day, and 
Paga is giving a ball in my honour!” 

“Is it your birthday?” Lucan exclaimed, and tried to collect her 
thoughts. “Then it must be mine too.” 

“Indeed, it is yours too,” Zosine called out. “Had you forgotten 
it? And is there no one else who has remembered it for you?” 

She took a short step back, and regarded Lucan from head to 
foot. “You come here all alone,” she said, puzzled and slowly. 
“You have no stockings on! You are so pale! Lucan, how is it 
with you?” The alternate distress and happiness of the last few 
moments had in reality exhausted the girl; everything went 
black to her, and she swayed on her feet. 

“God!” cried Zosine in great alarm. “You are ill, you are 
feinting!” She threw her arms round Lucan’s waist. “Lean on 
me,” she said, “I will support you. But fetch Marie,” she cried to 
the old servant, who still kept at a short distance. “We must carry 
you into the house.” 

“No, no. I can walk,” Lucan feintly protested, but at the same 
moment her strength gave way. She closed her eyes, and only 
dimly realized what was happening round her until she found 
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herself seated in an armchair in an exquisite Httle room, and 
Zosine anxiously holding a glass of wine to her Hps. 

“Thank God,” Zosine cried joyfully. “Now you are looking a 
little bit better. Now you have got a htde bit of colour in your 
cheeks ! You are perhaps starving, and I am sure you have walked 
many miles. Marie,” she called out to a pretty young girl in a 
black frock and a small white apron, who must have followed 
them into the room. “Go and tell Master that I have got great, 
wonderful news for him. My best friend has come here to-day 
to help me!” 

Lucan looked round. In the midst of the exotic and fantastic 
splendour of Tortuga, this was the most graceful and dainty little 
room she had ever seen. The pink w^ were covered with 
transparent, pleated white muslin which at the top was gathered 
togedber in a small friU. The four-poster was fitted up in the 
same way, and the pretty chairs and sofr upholstered in a aeam 
material with a pattern of roses in it. 

Zosine’s eyes followed Lucan’s in their wandering about the 
room. “You see,” she exclaimed triumphantly, “this room I had 
aU done up six years ago, when I beHeved that you were to come 
and stay with me. And you, you wicked girl, deceived me, and 
never came. But now I have got you, and this time you may be 
sure that I am not going to let you go 1 If there is anything you 
are afraid of or distressed about, then rely on me. I will do any- 
thing m the world for you. Yes,” she repeated, slowly and 
solemnly, “anything in the world! And if you have fled, as you 
tell me, I shall take care that nobody catches you. There is 
nothing in the whole world that I will not do for a fugitive!” 



The Pink Frock 


“XV" 7HAT things happen in this world!” Zosine cried. “"What 

VV a terrible old vill^, a seducer downright. Why did you 
not go straight to the Queen?” 

“To the Queen?” Lucan asked in surprise. 

“Yes, to our lovely young Queen,” Zosine said. “Her Majesty 
is only four years older than we are. It is obvious that she would 
not, in her own kingdom, allow anyone to treat a young girl so 
abominably. Or, if the matter was too atrocious for her to miv 
with, she might make the Prince Consort — a sweet man, I have 
seen hi m myself— take the monster thoroughly to task.” 

Lucan had slept till late in the afternoon on the deep 
pillows, and under the silken quilt of the big four-poster. A short 
time after she had fellen asleep, the sweet melody of a waltz 
had mixed with her dreams. She half woke up, to be told by 
Zosine, who was still sitting by her bedside, “It is only the 
orchestra rehearsing in the ball-room beneath.” 

A little later, she was vaguely aware that Zosine and a very 
portly old gentleman with long, noble white whiskers were 
standing by her bed. Zosine dung to him, and talked low and in 
great exdtement, but Lucan did not comprehend what they said. 

When at last she woke up altogether, die curtains of the room 
were drawn, and everything seemed to swim in a delicate rosy 
mist. She gazed in surprise at her own arms protruding from 
sleeves of batiste and lace. Then she remembered that Zosine and 
her maid had undressed her, and put her to bed in one of Zosine’s 
nightgowns. Beneath Marie’s penetrating glance, Lucan for the 
first time had felt ashamed of her old clothes. “You need not be 
so bashful, Zosine said. “We have slept in the same room before 
now! And we have surely not become any less pleasant to look 
at since then.” Lucan also had a breakfiist tray brought to her in 
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bed, and Zosine had held the spoon to her lips, as if she had been 
a little child. They had laughed together, just as in their school- 
days. And then she had faEen into a deep slumber. 

Now the two young girls, Lucan in a negHgee of Zosine’s, 
were sitting arm in arm on the sofe, and Lucan had recounted to 
her friend ^ that had happened to her. Itwas as if her misfortunes 
themselves were evaporating in this gay and pleasant room, she 
could now almost smile at Zosine’s anger and indignation. 

“You are right; we wiE think no more of him,” said Zosine. 
“His picture is not worthy to be kept in your sweet, pretty head. 
But I think,” she added thoughtf^y, “that you are a girl to 
whom many wonderful things are sure to happen in this world.” 

“Alas! you are quite wrong,” said Lucan. “Do you not 
remember that when, at school, you wanted me to take part in 
some kind of adventure, I was always too timid? I myself last 
night reflected that my &ther was right in 
no imagination.” 

“But perhaps that is just the way of the world,” said Zosine, 
“and Destiny wfll lose interest in those people who are themselves 
capable of inventing things. She wfll leave them to have things 
happen to them in meir own imagination. But with you she wfll 
take trouble to contrive the most extraordinary events.” 

“To-night,” she said after a while, “we wfll cudgel our brains 
and invent something quite exquisite: I want you to be the very 
loveliest lady of the ball, and we must find out which of my 
frocks to choose for you. They are sure to fit you; we used to be 
the same height, and I believe we are still.” 

They solemnly measured themselves, back tx> back, before the 
looking-glass, and found they were really the same height. “At 
school,” Zosine said, “my hair was just as long and pretty as 
yours. But I was fll last winter, that is why it has been cut off. 
Stfll, such golden curls as yours wfll always be more perfect than 
my brown ones, and indeed I have before now been envious of 
your head of sunshine. But in order really to decide right,” she 
suddenly cried, “we must have Olympia with us.” 

In Mr. Armworthy’s house Lucan would have been horror- 
struck at the unexpected appearance of the old, coal-black woman 
who the next moment entered the room. But here at Tortuga it 


telling me that I have 
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was as if Zosine was quietly and playfully holding up before her 
every fantastic picture of a picture-book which she had already 
known as a chid. Olympia was just the exotic and wonderful 
person which Lucan, years ago, had figured to herself. She was 
as big and heavy as a hippo, so that, as she came in, she filled the 
whole doorway, and she seemed as placid and good-natured as a 
big wild animd in the Zoo. She had a small, gaudy silk cap on her 
head; beneath it her face broadened all the way down to her chin, 
so that her fiit cheeks almost hid her neck. Every movement of 
hers was heavy, but at the same time had a strange, serpentine, 
swaying grace. 

But Olympia was also as dumb as a picture in a book. Zosine 
had once told that the old woman was as garrulous as a parrot; 
now she did not open her bps, and it seemed to Lucan that her 
black eyes — ^yes, that her fkt arms themselves, hanging down 
limply at her side — expressed a kind of wild and mute despair. 
“She has grown old,” Lucan thought, “and surely, she is now 
longing to be back in her old coimtry.” 

Zosine placed Lucan in the middle of the floor, and the old 
Negro woman in an armchair opposite her. “Look!” she said. 
“My Papa, who knows his beloved daughter to be a little bit 
capricious, and to have her whims, has given me three new firocks 
for the dance to-night: one pink, one blue and one white. But I 
myself have thought of my poor Mama, who was a French- 
woman by blood, although her parents emigrated firom France 
during the Revolution, before she was bom, and she lost her 
beloved country. Those old emigres hated and detested the new 
three-coloured French flag, they stuck to the ancient, royal white 
banner of France — and how could I wear either the pink or the 
blue firock, when they are put before me like this, in the manner 
of the Tricolore? It is to be the white firock for me to-night. Still 
the other colours are sweet too, when you take them one by one 
— ^is not this a lovable pink, like the peti of a dewy, sweet-scented 
rose, that does not know itself how pretty it is? It is the very firock 
for you, Lucan.” 

Lucan could hardly believe that she was not dreaming, as, in 
the firock held up by Zosine, she perceived the exact duplicate 
of the one of whidi she had so often thought. It was made of 
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heavy, very pale rose satin, with broad lace round the shoulders 
and the flounces, and, to make the whole thing perfect, it was 
trimmed with buds of moss roses, as Uve and fresh as if they had 
just been picked in the garden. Surely it must have taken more 
than twenty yards of satin to make only the flounced skirt, and 
as Lucan thought of this, her cheeks became as sweetly pink as the 
frock itself. She turned her happy, dreaming eyes towards her 
friend. “Yes, indeed, that is your frock,” said Zosine. 

In front of the looking-glass the girl, with growing excitement 
and dehght, watched herself transformed into a great lady and a 
beauty so enchanting that the sight took away her own breath. 
As keen and eager as if she were dressing a doU, Zosine found and 
sent for new articles of finery. She made Marie bring out earrings, 
bracelets, a garland of flowers for Lucan’s pretty hair, a narrow 
black velvet ribbon for her white throat, and, to complete the 
whole, a pair of Htde white gloves with scalloped edges. She gave 
the old black woman more than one angry and indignant glance, 
because she kept sitting in her chair as silent as if she did not 
notice how Zosine’s masterpiece was advancing towards perfec- 
tion. Once only as Zosine asked her old nurse to arrange dbe lace 
round Lucan’s smooth shoulders, she lifted one of the girl’s long 
golden curls in her hand, and seemed to wonder at its colour 
and lustre. 

While the three women were in this way absorbed in their un- 
dertaking, the old footman or butler whom Lucan had seen in the 
garden came in to ask for some direction about the ball in the 
evening. But Zosine sent him off. “I would rather stay with you,” 
she said. “Papa will arrange aU the other matters. Alas! then he 
will be tired, and have to leave the ball early and go to bed! And 
he shall do so, for he is so terribly fet, my poor sweet Papa, that 
his heart cannot possibly stand any strain.” 

She took a step back, and drew a deep sigh of content. “You 
are a wonder!” she exclaimed, “I wish I looked like you.” 

“But it is nothing but a play, a joke, Zosine,” Lucan said, “and 
I cannot possibly keep your frock on.” 

“Oh, you can have much more than that,” Zosine cried out, 
as if struck by a sudden idea. And as if there was no longer any 
limit to her whims, she opened the doors of all the wardrobes. 
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pulled out all the drawers in the room, and threw the contents on 
to bed, sofe, and chairs. 

Heaps of delicate, sweet-scented linen, silk stockings and 
petticoats in a moment covered every piece of furniture in the 
room, bonnets and shawls were hurled on top of tiiem, together 
with pair after pair of htde neat shoes. Lucan, quite bewildered, 
recalled what the old lady in the inn had said to her. Was this the 
effect of her magic power? She tried to hold back her friend. 
“Zosine, Zosine,” she cried, “stop it! Do you imagine that I 
would ever accept all this? You would have not hin g left for 
yourself.” 

Zosine stood soU and looked at her. “Listen,” she said, suddenly 
quite grave. “I am going to tell you something. From to-morrow 
I will wear nothing of all this ! It is better that you should have it.” 

It occurred to Lucan that some great change and event in the 
life of her ftiend must be about to take place. Zosine was to marry, 
her trousseau was ready, and this was the reason why she was so 
rashly giving away all her maiden wardrobe. StiH holding 
Zosine’s hand, which she had seized to stop these mad frolics, she 
smilingly searched her face. “Tell me,” she said imploringly, “will 
your cousin Ambrose be here to-night?” 

“Ambrose?” Zosine asked, looking straight back at her. “Why 
does it occur to you to ask me about him?” 

“In the old days you used to talk so much about him. I thought 
that perhaps you might have a tenderness for him,” Lucan said. 
“And, indeed, you must confide in me, if you are going to 
announce your engagement to-night.” 

“Alas! poor Ambrose,” Zosine burst out laughingly. “He is 
the only one of aU my friends whom you wiU not see to-night. 
He has got a most shocking cold in the head, and cannot possibly 
come to my ball. Yes, indeed, Ambrose is a dashing spark! But 
I wiU confide something; to you: to-morrow, sure enough, he 
wiU come and teU me that he wUl never in his life propose to me. 
And I shaU not die from grief at that either. I am not thinking of 
lovers to-night,” she added gravely. 

Something in Zosine’s manner confused and bewildered her 
friend. It was as if, underneath the childish, thoughtless surfe.ee, 
great waves of suspense and passion were running. Lucan could 
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not possibly imagine that Zosine bad ever had any experience of 
care or sadness, but she thought: “If she is always in such violait 
emotion, and if her moods are always changing so swiftly, how 
can she possibly have kept alive, even until the age of eighteen?” 

Zosine met her gaze as if she were reading her Oughts. 
“Listen,” she said slowly. “You will be the queen of the ball 
to-night, and all our beaux will be at your feet. But you must not 
fen in love with any of them. Aye,” she added in the same way, 
after a pause, “if you can make any of them so deeply enamoured 
of you that he will declare himself at once, and diat we may 
announce die engagement at supper, then you may do so; but 
otherwise not! If you care for me at all,” she cried, throwing 
herself on Lucan’s neck, “you must give me your word of 
honour on that.” 



m 
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Zosine’s Berthday Ball 

A BALL to a young girl is not only an experience or an 
adventure: it is a revelation. When she dances, she reahzes 
why she exists, and why she has been bom. As the poet in the 
moment of inspiration, transported and beautified, sees himself as 
the mterpreter of the universe, so does the girl, as she gHdes over 
the floor, conceive the truth both about herself and about hfe. 
The poet in such a second is solely spirit. But a young girl is 
eminently body, and the beatitude to her Hes in the perfect har- 
mony between matter and spirit. Her limbs themselves are 
inspired and winged, her small feet take command and great 
heavenly powers descend into the ballroom, and yield obedience. 

Lucan had gone through a dancing course at school, but had 
never been a brilliant pupil. She had no idea that, when a big 
orchestra carried her, and an experienced partner led her, she 
could dance as if she had come into the world waltzing. Zosine 
had taken care drat her programme was filled, or she would have 
taken care of it had not the ardent young beaux, on their own, 
crowded round the girl in the pink frock. During the fint waltz 
and the lancers it was the enchantment of the dance that swayed 
the girl, but after the second waltz her own nature was drawn a 
step further, and it was to life itself that she surrendered. She was 
in love, but her feeling appHed equally to each of her partners, so 
that she was indeed unable to prefer the one to the other, even to 
clearly distinguish the one elegant black fi.gure and eager admiring 
fece from the next. She knew that her emotions to-night were 
mysterious, but she did not feel them to be dangerous. She 
innocendy apprehended that if Mr. Armworthy had offered her 
a ball every night of the year, she might have tien his offer into 
consideration. The other young ladies of the ball looked at the 
unknown young girl with increasing attention and jealousy. The 
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old ladies who chaperoned their daughters or nieces, put up their 
lorgnettes. 

Three big chandeliers beamed down upon an undulating sea of 
hght colours, rhythmic movements and radiant faces. The ball- 
room and the adjoining apartments were filled with flowers, and 
the silk, satin, and lace frocks of the ladies were themselves as gay 
and varied as big bouquets. The black cavahers seemed to be 
there only to set off the joyous feminine grace, a few of them, 
who were dressed in uniform, impressed Lucan as being at the 
same time chivalrously competing with, and chivalrously laying 
down their arms before, her own sex. The taU windows of the 
ballroom opened on the terrace; here between the dances, the 
couples promenaded below long festoons of Chinese lanterns. At 
the end of the room there was a winter garden; in its dim light, 
palms, giant ferns and creepers were faintly seen, and from the 
midst of its marble floor a sHm jet of water played high up into 
the air, 

Mr. Tabbemor had opened the ball with his daughter. The 
portly gentleman only swung her elfin figure round half the 
room, but in these few seconds it was made evident that he had 
once been a heavenly dancer, and in the smiles which his per- 
formance roused there was a good deal of admiration. It seemed 
as if a majestic elephant for a moment had taken the floor. 

To Lucan’s eyes die master of the house, with whom she had 
only talked for a short while before the ball, was a benevolent 
protector, because, in spite of the difference in age and size, he 
was somehow like Zosine. The vivacity and self-confidence of the 
girl was also found in the colossal mask of the elderly gendeman, 
but it was here collected, and confirmed in a particular, grand 
and gende calm. “These people,” Lucan thought, “ignore what 
trouUe and solicitude mean. They know nothing of that everyday 
life that others lead.” She tried to represent to herself how one 
could possibly hve in such a manner. 

“This is my best fiiend,” Zosine had declared while they were 
still waiting for the first carriage to roll up in front of the mighty 
entrance door, and while the old servant John was directing the 
lighting of candles up the stairs. “Kiss her, Papa! I give you per- 
mission, although in general she is exceedingly prudish, and has 
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jumped down firom a tower, and run through a wild wood at 
night, because an old gendeman like yourselJf was planning to 
kiss her.” 

Between the dances Mr. Tabbemor walked firom group to 
group of his giiiests, complimenting, or jesting with, the young 
pretty ladies. During one of these promenades Lucan’s attention 
was caught by a young man, who, although she could not 
exacdy have explained the reason for it, seemed to differ firom 
the rest of the company. He was extremely neady dressed, widi 
curled and pomaded hair and whiskers, and he appeared to be 
following Mr. Tabbemor about wherever he went with a kind of 
obtrusive admiration. While the old gendeman was chatting 
with her, this young man joined them, had himself introduced to 
her, and delivered a number of exaggerated flatteries, before once 
more sliding off in the wake of his host. “Surely,” she thought, 
“this is a young man in the office of Mr. Tabbemor, who is all 
too keen to mdce a quick career for himself there.” As, a litde 
later, she and Zosine sat together, and the young man passed 
them Zosine exclaimed to her, “There you have made a conquest! 
And you are welcome to turn the young gendeman’s head, and 
to make him forget his odier duties to-night. 

“Now the cotillon is to come,” she went on, “and now I have 
an earnest and humble prayer to make to you, Lucan. Papa 
cannot possibly go on all night telling us pretty things. Surely he 
should sit down now for a litde while in the winter garden and 
look on, while we amuse ourselves. You would be a darling if 
you would keep him company there, and give him permission to 
smoke one of his loathsome cigars, during the next dance. That 
is a hideous habit which people acquire in the West Indies. I 
know it is a cruel thing to take you away firom our young men. 
But I cannot myself leave my guests, nor can I let my poor Papa 
feel quite forsaken.” 

Lucan drew a litde sigh, because she had to give up her dance, 
but she was happy to do Zosine a service. She followed her and 
her fether, who with great ceremonious charm thanked her for 
her kindness, across the floor into the winter garden. The hot, 
moist air was filled with the scent of earth and plants, and of a 
multitude of exotic flowers. 
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Two big chairs were placed at the entrance to the ballroom, to 
wBch the glass doors were pushed open; behind them the tall 
palms and creepers formed a dense, green thicket, as if one were 
sitting at the edge of a tropical forest. Zosine said, ‘’Now you are 
to sit perfecdy stiU, Papa, and only turn your eyes about to 
watdi what fiin I am having.” 

Before leaving them, she turned back twice and put her ar ms 
round her Edier’s neck. “How those two love and understand 
each other,” Lucan thought. 

Mr. Tabbemor asked Lucan’s permission to smoke, and lighted 
a big cigar. He sat very still, as Zosine had told him to, and with 
a little sweet snule followed the movement of the ballroom. “This 
is a pretty tune,” he remarked, and told Lucan how in his young 
days he had played the ’cello, and had always taken great deHght 
in all music. “When you have got more than half your life 
behind you,” he said, “you often feel that you have wasted your 
time in pursuits and ambitions of no actual value, while neglecting 
to do the things towards which your nature was truly inclined. I 
know your fadier’s name,” he added after a short pause. “I have 
read his books. They have helped me to realize how every small 
particle of creation confirms the xmity of aU. As a child, I lived 
in the West Indies, from where some of the plants that surround 
us have also come. I often long to go back there once more. 
During these last years I have many times reflected that the very 
best way of passing one’s old age may well be that of the pious 
hermits of old; beneath the crown of a palm, with the shadows 
of the birds and the little monkeys up there playing before one’s 
feet, and aU the time, from every detnl of the world, apprehend- 
ing the truth of the whole. 

“Zosine is my only child,” he said after a while, “I have always 
wished that she had had a sister. I myself had three sisters; people 
named them the graces of Tortuga. Alas! none of them is now 
alive. Two of them found happiness in the world, the third met 
with a sad destiny. But they dways held together. When they 
grew up, my fether gave them three fine sets of jewels, the one of 
opals, me second of nephrite, and the third of emeralds. They 
then each had three of the prettiest stones taken out, and again 
put together, in three rings, so that the initials of the stones formed 
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the word ‘One.’ These rings they took with them to their 
graves. I wish that you might be such a sister to Zosine. Alas ! I 
am afraid that my child is too much like her father.” 

He fell into deep thought, but tore himself away, and lit a new 
cigar. “I win bring you a rare flower.” he said with a smile, “and 
shall beg you to keep it. It will be the token of my gratitude, 
because you sacrificed a dance for an old man.” 

He rose very slowly, and took a step or two in amongst the 
palms behind him. At that same moment, Zosine danced past 
them in the arms of the young gentleman with the pomaded hair. 
For a second Lucan with dismay imagined the possibility of 
Zosine being in love with this young man, and insisting on 
marrying him against her father’s wish. Indeed, this might be 
the cause of her hidden agitation, and of the sadness of the old 
gendeman. Before she had had time to look into this distressing 
prospect, Mr. Tabbemor came back again, and once more took 
his seat beside her. Beween the fingers of one hand he stiU held 
the lighted dgar, and between those of the other, a cream- 
coloured, strongly-scented flower, which, without a word, he 
handed to the girl. 

“I know it,” exclaimed Lucan, pleased at her own knowledge. 
“It is an orchid, the flower of the vandUa plant. It grows in trees, 
in damp places.” She held it towards her face, and inhaled its 
sweet smell. “Flowers,” she said, “one can always recognize. You 
cannot mistake one perfume for another. They cannot possibly 
pretend to be anything but what they are.” 

“No,” said Mr. Tabbemor. 



A Strange Dancing-partner 


T he varying figures of the cotillon wound in and out in 
the ballroom, and, every second, brought new enchanting 
surprises. A small chariot, drawn by two snow-white angora 
goats, and piled with bouquets, rolled in and was surrounded and 
plundered, and immediately after, like an elysian torrent, hun- 
dreds of roses poured down from the ceihng. During the neirt 
figure a Httle gaudy gilt pagoda was carried into the room, and 
a tiny Chinaman from it distributed dainty &ns and deHcate 
silver bells. The big room was fluttering and twittering like an 
aviary. The faces of the young girls, whose arms were filled with 
flowers, were aU on fire with the happiness of being admired and 
courted, and the most captivating cavahers paraded, their chests 
covered with stars and ribbons, like aged, deserving generals. 

Mr. Tabbemor from time to time laid down liis cigar on a 
flower-pot, to applaud a particularly graceful figure. Zosine for 
a moment had extricated herself from the long chain of dancers, 
her white firock billowing round her, she ran into the winter 
garden, fastened a small bunch of flowers on her father’s lapel, and 
was gone. Her example was followed by a multitude of pretty 
girls, and as, once more, they floated back into the dance, the old 
gentleman kissed his finger to them, but did not utter a word. 
Lucan herself had a rich collection of flowers in her lap, although 
she had refused to take the floor. She thought; “God! Perhaps I 
may stay in this house a Httle while yet, a month or a week. 
Perhaps this dream may last a short time longer!” 

Mr. Tabbemor cleared his throat a couple of times, held the 
cigar a Httle away firom his shirt-front, and said, “Look, there 
Zosine is dancing. And all these amiable yoimg gentlemen 
dancing round her admire her or adore her! But some of them 
adore her because she is a rich girl and an heiress, others, although 
she is an heiress, a mOHonaire’s daughter. There may also be 
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found amongst her cavaliers some idealist youths, who adore her 
in spite of her being the future possessor of so many nulhons. But 
in the mind of every one of them she is stiU, inevitably, in the one 
sense or the other, the heiress, die golden bird: in short, the big 
catch and the prize! In the museums there are, as you know, 
pictures of female saints, painted on a golden background. The 
saint will certainly remain the same, even if you remove this 
background. But die picture will change its character through and 
through. The same thing would happen to our excellent Zosine, 
in the eyes of the world and of her adorers, if the background of 
golden circumstances, upon which they now observe her, should 
suddenly disappear.” 

“No, that would be impossible,” said Lucan. 

“Aye, beheve me. I know the world,” said Mr. Tabbemor, 
“and can one now in any way blame daese exquisite young 
people for such a state of dungs? No, one cannot do so. The love 
of beautiful thing s is the instinct which has carried humanity 
forward from barbarism to civilization. Our entire existence is 
based upon it. It is imprinted on our young minds at school — 
somewhat inconsiderately, I have at moments reflected — and the 
preaching of it is conscientiously continued at the universities. 
You cannot, without it, be a civilized person — and it is thus 
open to discussion whether you can be a civilized person without 
getting into debt. It has taken centuries — e^hteen hundred and 
forty years, eh? — to bring us to the point at which we really 
know by iostinct that love without lace is but a mediocre affair. 
The whole lace industry, which — ^as you, my dear young lady, 
are sure to know — employs thousands, aye, hundreds of thous- 
ands of people, is built up upon this refined and civilized point of 
view. Well, we have got so &, we have arrived at this conviction, 
and what, then, to a chivalrous man, a real gentleman, is the 
consequence? Answer: that he will on no account expose the 
woman whom he idolizes to the risk of offering him a love which, 
without lace, is worthy neither of him nor of herself. It is by no 
means a lack of reverence for woman, which forces him to this 
course. It comes, in diametrical opposition, from our invincible 
veneration for woman in gaieral, and in particular for that young 
woman whom we happen to worship. 
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"Everything,” Mr. Tabbemor continued, "everything for 
which human beings, from the barbaric Stone Age — or which we 
need speak no more here, as we are both frilly acquainted with 
it — ^have laboured and toiled, has in reality only served to place 
woman in such surroundings as fit and agree with her, and as 
will be worthy of her. We have not yet, on any account, reached 
this our goal, it will probably be another eighteen hundred and 
forty years before we can give to woman, the jewel of our 
existence, the setting to which she is entided. For the whole world 
is still in an embryo state, and most of what is achieved, quite 
notoriously is done by way of experiment. But Providence, most 
considerately, has given us at once a goal and a standard in your 
divine sex. Any young girl hke Zosine or you yourself is, in 
reality, five hundred years ahead of the clumsy and savage male. 
We are aware of the fret; we take pleasure in endeavouring to 
make the coarse world of to-day catch up with you, and to make 
it harmonize with your charms. But, in case the task becomes 
impossible — ^what then is left to the shamed barbarian? Nothing, 
indeed, but to take off his hat and declare: ‘Thanks for the ided 
with which you have graced my sphere of comprehension. The 
low and vulgar reahty does herewith, in my sorry figure, take its 
leave of it, and of you. Nobody can regret it more than myself.’ ” 

Lucan was surprised to hear the old gentleman talk in this*way; 
even his voice seemed to have charged. She did not know^what 
to answer, and for a while sat on in silence. This appeared to put 
her partner somewhat out of tune, after a while he once more 
cleared his throat, and said, “Properly speaking, I ought not to 
discuss woman, love, or lace. It is not my department. I am, as 
you know, a man of business, and business is what I understand. 
Money, assets and liabiHties, accumulated interests, and so on, 
these are my pursuits! Only from time to time, in a free and 
happy moment, do I dare to occupy myself with the beauty of 
life. I might be tempted to tell you of my last great speculation; 
it would, I fed convinced, make your mind reek The world of 
affairs, which is my true element, is filled with heavy problems, 
disappointments and ddusions. Try to represent to yourself, my 
charmin g young^lady, that a merchant adds to a cask of wine toi 
per cent, of water. If he now were to add nine gallons more water, 
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the mixture would contain as much water as it would contain 
wine. How many gallons of water had he, then, at first?” 

Lucan for a moment considered the possibility of the old 
gentleman quickly having taken a drop of something strong 
behind the palms while picking her flowers. But he himself 
seemed entirely imdisturbed and indeed highly pleased with his 
long speech, and he cheerfully went on: “If you were told the 
story of my childhood and youth, you would, while admiring me 
for what I have achieved in life, also pity me for what these 
results have cost me in wearing labour. A man would indeed be 
happier, if money were not, at every moment, such an indis- 
pensable necessity, and if he might really, as some philosophers 
appear to have proclaimed, live joyfully in an idyllic content, 
without it.” 

Lucan no more than before could think of anything to answer, 
and her silence this time suddenly made Mr. Tabbemor strangely 
uneasy. After a short pause he asked her, “What was it we were 
talking about, before I left you to pick the flower?” 

“We were t alkin g of your sisters,” Lucan answered. 

“Of my sisters?” Mr. Tabbemor exclaimed. “No, that is 
impossible! And yet, by Jove, you are right; we were talking of 
my sisters. One of them was to be sadly pitied; you would agree 
with me, if you knew her son! We were not discussing him, I 
suppose?” 

Here the cotillon had come to an end, the music ceased, and 
the dancing couples spread to all sides. 

Zosine came swifi:ly into the winter garden, still breathless with 
dancing. “Now, sweet Papa,” she said. “You have sat here long 
enough, like a lovely idol, watching over us all! Now I give you 
permission to go to bed. But before you leave us, I wiU present 
you with the very last flower of the cotillon, to show that you 
are a seducing gentleman!” 

Mr. Tabbemor rose firom his big chair, so slowly and with such 
difficulty that Lucan felt herself confirmed in the belief that he 
had had something to* drink. Leaning on his daughter’s arm, he 
walked all through the long ballroom, aU the time slowly and 
with almost exaggerated dignity. A couple of times he stood stfll 
to exchange a few words with one of his guests. At the end of the 
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ballroom be passed the young man whom Lucan, with so much 
reluctance, had seen as Zosine’s dancing-partner. He stopped in 
front of him, and smilingly took him by the lapel. “I hope,” he 
said with pronounced kindness and geniality, “that you have had 
a pleasant evening. I am an old man. I have got to leave you. But 
in my bed, here just above you, the sweet tunes of the waltzes 
will stiU reach my ear. In my thoughts, I will keep close to all 
these charming and happy young people, and, I give you my 
word, in particular to you.” 

His old servant was waiting fisr him at the doorstep, and he 
let go Zosine’s arm to lean on John’s. From the ballroom, one 
could still follow his heavy figure, as extremely slowly, step by 
step, he ascended the broad stair. 

Zosine looked after him for a few seconds, and then with 
shining eyes turned towards the throng of the ballroom. 



# 

lO 


Converse at Dawn 

T he candles in tKe chandeliers were nearly burnt down, 
outside the tall windows the May morning made the 
Chinese lanterns look like strange, glowing fruits in the trees, and 
the grass was wet with the morning dew. The guests were taking 
leave. Contrary to the custom of the house, none of them were to 
stay at Tortuga; Papa, Zosine informed them, had wished her to 
begin her first year as a grown-up lady with him only. She 
curtsied to the noble old ladies, embraced all the young ones, and 
fifty times let her hand be kissed by the young gendemen. The 
last to leave the house was the curled young dandy. Coach after 
coach rolled away and the big ballroom stood empty. 

“Now it is over !” cried Zosine, and drew in her breath deeply. 
“Thank God! Now come with me quickly.” She seized Lucan’s 
hand, and dragged her with her up the stairs. On the broad 
landing she stood still for a moment. She had grown very pale. 
Then she opened the door in front of them. 

The big room that they were entering, like the huge four- 
poster in die middle of it, was upholstered in crimson brocade. At 
the foot of the bed, like mourners at a deathbed, stood old John 
and the negress Olympia. The old man’s free was white, the 
black woman was absolutely silent, but while before her arms 
had been hanging down limply, she now held them crossed upon 
her enormous bosom. Her free was bathed m tears, but at die 
same time radiant with a mysterious, hidden triumph. La the 
four-poster, Mr. Tabbemor himself was lyiug, with die quilt 
pulled up imder his chiu, so that his long white whiskers were 
resting upon it. He panted heavily a couple of times, but as he 
turned Im head and caught sight of Lis daughter, he jumped out 
of bed with surprising adroitness, panted once more, and cried 
out, “At last!” 

Zosine looked not at her ft.ther, but at John. The old servant 
solemnly nodded his head. “It is all right, miss,” he said in a 
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trembling voice. “Master got out of die house without anybody 
in the world knowing of it. He is on his way now, and with the 
relays which he has got all the way, he will be on board ship 
before midday.” 

“Thank God!” Zosine cried once more, stretching up bodi her 
arms. 

Mr. Tabbemor slowly walked up in front of the big cheval 
glass, pulled off his black coat, and from his chest and belly 
loosened a couple of voluminous cushions, which he flung to the 
floor. He cautiously fingered his face, and made a grimace, then 
he undid his beautiful undulating white whiskers, and sent them 
the same way as the pillows. At last he lifted off all the smooth 
and shining crown of his head with its dehcate and reverend 
white locks, and turned straight towards the girls. In less than a 
minute he had been transformed into a largo-limbed, rather 
florid, dashing young cavaHer, 

“My dear,” he said to Zosine, “wfll you now, when you think 
of me in the future, remember that, for Uncle Theodore’s sake, 
I stuck it a whole night, sown up in a feather bed? I now 
vividly realize how I shah look in thirty years, and how, at that 
time, it will feel to have the free of the girl you embrace more 
than three feet distant!” 

Zosine put her arms round theyoui^man’sneckandkissed him. 
“All my life I wiH reckon you my best friend in the world, 
Ambrose!” she exclaimed, “And from now on I will never 
quarrel with Papa when he says that you are worth more than 
you look!” 

She gazed towards the petrified Lucan, and smiled feintly 
at her. “You poor little lamb,” she said. “You know nothing, and 
may well hold me and Ambrose to have nm mad. Come and sit 
down by me. I am so tired myself that my legs will support me 
no longer. But I wiU tell you everything! 

“A terrible misfortune has hit Papa,” she said, and once more 
drew a deep breath. “One of his great speculations has feiled. 
He has lost all that he possesses in tms world. And as if this were 
not enough,” she cried, “wicked people, who are envious of 
Papa, have tried to make beHeve that he has been a cheat and a 
swindler. They meant to put my Papa in prison.” Her lips were 
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trembling; she had to wait for a minute before she could go on. 

“You understand,” she said, “that this could not be. Papa’s 
heart is not strong, he might die in that prison, even before he had 
had the shocking misunderstanding cleared up. We had to get 
bim away, to the West Indies, where these evil people cannot lay 
hands on him, and from where he will explain everything. ‘Give 
me six months,’ said Papa, ‘then the tobacco harvesting m Cuba 
win be finished, and I am a rich man once more, yes, richer than 
I have ever been before.’ Then, indeed, his enemies will be 
sorry for themselves. 

“Yes, Papa had to fly, like yourself, and firom just as monstrous 
a danger! We had been informed that the police would come out 
here and carry bim away firom Tortuga to-day. Solely because 
Papa has got such a fine name and so many fiiends, and because 
he has given away more money to works of charity than any other 
man in England, they let themselves be persuaded to wait until 
my birthday ball was over. But they kept an eye on him even 
here, in his own house. The poHce had a secret spy at the ball. 
Oh, it serves him right to have been taken m, the silly, poma- 
tumed braggadocio ! They did not know that John, Olympia, 
Ambrose, and myself might also have some sense when it came 
to saving Papa. They did not know, either, that at the back of the 
winter garden there is a window-pane which may be opened, 
and to which a ladder may be put. As Papa walked round the palm 
to fetch a flower for you, with John’s assistance he got out 
through that opening and down that ladder. Fancy my own poor, 
fat Papa on a ladder! 

“Ambrose had been hidden in the winter garden since early in 
the morning, dressed up as you saw him. It was Ambrose who, 
at the moment when Papa disappeared, came forward and sat 
down with you. As long as their spy could watch Papa in his big 
chair and with his dgar, the police could not help feeling con- 
vinced that they held him securely enough. The real crisis came 
whoi he had to walk through the ballroom. But then all the 
people were a little dizzy after the last figure of the cotillon. And 
Ambrose, as you see, is much like Papa, and played his part well. 
Did he play it well when he was entertaining you in the con- 
servatory?” 
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Overcome with surprise, Lucan tried to recollect the conversa- 
tion in the winter garden. “No,” she exclaimed. “No, he was so 
changed that I almost imagined him to be drunk.” 

“In truth,” Zosine cried, “he had ordered a couple of bottles 
of champagne in there! But Ambrose always has most sense 
when he has had something to drink.” 

She rose from the sofr, went to the window and looked out. 
“That is the way he went,” she said. “Out there he is now 
driving on as fiist as the horses can carry him. He is perfecdy 
quiet and confident, and thinking of me. Yes, i-hink of me. Papa. 
I wiU do anything in die world for you!” 

She once more turned towards the others. “No one, no one 
on earth,” she passionately exclaimed, “can realize what I have 
gone through, what I have experienced during these days and 
nights 1 It is a terrible thing to be deceiving all me people round 
you! But at the same time it has in it a kind of fascination. It is an 
affair to exert aU one’s frculties. It is a fatal game; it is wicked, 
I beheve! But stiU it is a game, one feels as if one might go on 
for ever I But now I am more tired than I had thought it possible 
to be! It is when danger is over that one sits down to die. I am 
happy, but my strength has gone, and I am changed! I beHeve 
I have grown old!” 

“You probably mean what you say,” said Ambrose, “and that 
is all that anybody expects from a lady. But I doubt if you know 
what you are saying. Are you aware that to-morrow the Court 
win arrive to seize the house witii everything that is in it? You 
own no thing more in die whole world, my poor cousin.” 

“What,” cried Zosine, “what does that signify, when Papa is 
in security?” 

“I have some knowledge of creditors,” Ambrose said thought- 
fully. “It is not the circle I would choose to move in, if I could help 
it. But in this case,” he added, “they are hkely to let you keep your 
clothes and jewels, and if you teU them that the furmture of 
your rooms belongs to you, they will probably not take that 
away either. There is always something.” 

“And do you imagine,” cried Zosine, “that I would keep any- 
thing of all that? W^hen Papa was rich, all he had was mine. Now 
all I have may go away with him. I will walk barefooted, I will 
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sell flowers in the street, rather than accept anything from the 
people who mistrust Papa.” 

“Well, you win not have to go barefooted,” said Ambrose. “I 
put my confidence in Aunt Arabella. Amor vincit omnia. That is 
Latin, and I learnt it in school; it cannot feil us now. She has 
adored Uncle Theodore all her Hfe, and she is one of the richest 
old maiden ladies m England. It is well known that in time you 
are gomg to inherit all she has. Now I am convinced that she will 
joyously advance you a part of your inheritance in order that you 
two may sit hand in hand and talk of Uncle Theodore. 

“As far as that goes,” Ambrose went on after a pause, the while 
carefully wiping the paint off his ftce with a handkerchief, as he 
had done during all the conversation, “things look somehow 
darker to me myself Up to this lovely morning, I have been the 
flighty but charming Ambrose Leppinghall, who was to be the 
partner and to some extent the heir of his millionaire uncle. But 
when to-morrow I shall be walking down Piccadilly or entering 
my dub, I shall be nothing but poor worthless Ambrose 
Leppinghall, who, God knows, is only fit to be a warning to the 
fiivolous young people about Town. Well,” he finished with a 
htde, wry snule, “Unde Theodore has always told me that I was 
a gambler by nature. If so, I shall have to see this game through. 
Unde Theodore was a gambler by nature himself He may well 
at this moment be enjoying his own game.” 

Lucan had been listening to their t^ in alarm and dismay on 
behalf of her fiiend. She herself had lost her fether and had been 
londy and fiiendless. But in her own distress no shame for the 
dear lost one, or doubt or fear, had mingled; and such things, it 
now seemed to her, must be a fer heavier burden. She rose in 
violent emotion and put her arm round Zosine. 

“Zosine,” she cried, “your &ther last night told me to be your 
sister. I am used to being poor, I am used to being lonely! You 
recdved me as a fiiend when I was forsaken and scared. Now let 
me stay with you and try to help you.” 



Ms. Tabbesnor’s Epitaph 


E ven after the sun had risen and had given to the young 
girls’ ball-firocks and to Ambrose’s disorderly costume a 
tint of unreality, as if they had been figures at a masquerade, 
those left behind were talking of the man who had gone. 

“Mr. Tabbemor,” old John said solemnly, “was sudi a master 
as I shall never see the like of. The gentry do not themselves know 
what makes us happy and contented, or the opposite, in their 
service. They often think that we prefer to serve a respectable, 
reasonable and meek gentleman, of whom you know what to 
expect. They try their best to be reasonable and meek with us. 
But you see Miss Zosine and Master Ambrose, respectable, 
reasonable and meek — all that we may be ourselves. I should not 
exaggerate much if I told you straight away that that is what I 
am myself. And amongst people of the same kind, that one should 
command and the other obey, has no sense, and is unworthy of 
human beings. 

“But nobody could teE one day what Mr. Tabbemor might 
do the next. In that way I could not possibly Eve myself. For this 
reason, it was grand and strange to serve him, as it is grand and 
strange to serve the Almighty Himself. He would suddenly take 
into his head to make one a present of a gold watdi with diamonds 
on it. God knows what one was to do with it. But he would also 
at times, when you came to him and asked for your wages, 
decEne to pay you, and would not know himself why he did it, 
God bless him. "When things went weE with him, he became 
impatient, as if he was worrying how he should manage to get rid 
of the money he was making. But in hard times, when nuUions 
were at stake — ^and I have seen such days before now — ^and when 
everybody else was trembling with alarm and fear, Mr. 
Tabbemor would sit and smEe and purr Eke a big cat. And in 
real distress he showed the world a radiant fiice. I was in his 
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house when our dear Mistress died. I am a widower myself 
Miss Zosine, I did not whimper or wall— nay, I believe that I met 
my misfortune, as people will say, like a man. But a radiant fece 
I could not put up. 

“How, then, should I now, after having been with Mr. 
Tabbemor all my Hfe, take service with a gentleman who is not 
really very different from me, except in so far as he has got a 
bigger house, finer plate, and finer clothes and carriages? It is a 
good thing that I have laid aside a bit of money here. Mr. 
Tabbemor’s house was a good place for that. But all the same, 
if you would take me on, Mr. Ambrose, I should be happy to 
stay with you.” 

“It cannot be done now, John,” said Ambrose. John sighed 
deeply, and withdrew to the wall. 

when he was silent, the Negress Olympia stepped out on the 
floor. She slowly looked round the room, beat her breast with 
her fists, and raised her voice. “I, I will teU you of my Master,” 
she said, “now that he has gone! All that John has here said is but 
the praise of a white man, a thin soup. But I am a wild woman! 
For many years I have walked in the streets of your towns and 
on your roads, but stiU I do not like to keep to them, as if I were 
walking on a rope. Now I will moan and wail, as if I stood in 
the virginal forests of my own country. My master, who was 
also my child, has gone across the sea, and has not taken me with 
him, although it would have been good to me if I could have 
gone back to San Domingo, where first I became his nurse. If I 
had not become so then, I should have died firom grief. Now I 
can die firom grief here. 

“When I was fourteen years old. Miss Zosine and Master 
Ambrose,” Olympia went on and breathed deeply. “I was as 
pretty as a flower. I belonged to a great femfly in a big house, 
your Other’s grandfi.thef s house. I was maid to the daughters of 
^e house. I dressed them for their fine balls and parties, and rb^n 
in their turn they dressed me up. When I had powdered their 
long, smooth hair, in jest they powdered my curly hair as well, 
they laced me up in their satin stays, and— would you beheve it? 
—I had a slimmer waist than any of them. When the eldest son 
in the house was eighteen years old, the master gave me to him. 
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They had that way with them in the great famiHes, as long as the 
sons were not old enough to marry a wliite young lady out of 
another great family, to give them a pretty, decent black 
girl to please themselves with. The sisters knew nothing of it, 
nice young ladies had nothing to do with those things, the sweet 
angels. But when they saw that I was so dear to him, they 
laughed at their brother, and named me Ambrose’s Venus, for 
he was called Ambrose like you, and Venus means sweetheart. 
But my old master became uneasy, because Mr. Ambrose held 
me so very dear; he sent his fine son away on a journey, and in 
his absence married me off to a quite respectable negro, whose 
name I no longer remember. 

‘‘Now, there is something of which you do not know on our 
island, on San Domingo. We have our own customs there, at 
night, in the woods. We have got a big snake, magic, things 
altogether outside your understanding. We met in the woods, 
and sung and danced, we sacrificed young goats to the big snake. 
And the one who knows the snake best and is aware of what it 
wishes, and whom we must all obey when he commands, is there 
called Papa le Roi. It is the big priest on our isle, just as here in 
England the Archbishop himself, God bless him. My own grand- 
father was our Papa le Roi imtil he died, a big, fat, beautiful man. 
But when he was dead, and we had no longer any priest, the 
dances in the wood were not what they had been, the big snake 
was not fed, there was no longer any great magic there. 

“At that time,” Olympia went on, looking dully before her 
and becoming more and more absorbed in her own thoughts, 
“an awful man came to San Domingo. He had been a slave- 
trader, and he was a very rich man. But he bmlt only a small 
house for himself, far away firom other white people, he did not 
keep company with any of the big families in the place, and all 
his money he buried in the sand. He was an awful man. He was a 
white man all right, but he was grey to look at — ^his face was grey, 
and so were his hands. He was now too old to sail on in the slave 
traffic, and he dared not return to the place in England firom which 
he had come, after the things he had done. 

“Aye, he was an awful man. He was after hu m an flesh, like 
the leopards in Africa at night. Some people said that once on a 
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journey his ship had sunk, and he had saved himself in a boat 
together with another white man and a black slave, and when 
they were starving in the boat, the two white men first killed the 
negro and ate his flesh, and then they drew lots to decide who 
was to die next, and our old man won, and ate his fiiend before 
he himself was taken up by a ship. From that time he had acquired 
a taste for human flesh, and his mouth was ever watering for it. 
But other people said of him that he had learnt to eat it in Afiica 
with our own old tribes. Now, is it fit for a white man to eat 
human flesh? There were also people who told that he had sold 
himself to that Devil of whom the white people speak, and of 
whom they read in the Bible. But of those things I know nothing. 

“He said to us now, ‘I have been to Afiica, to the very places 
where your own Ethers lived. I have known your own tribe, as 
it was before kind white people helped it to get to America. I 
have learnt your old magic, and have seen bigger snakes there 
than you have ever set eyes on. Now I am Papa le Roi.’ 

“That was a bad thing, an ugly thing, my children,” said 
Olympia. “That black people make magic in the black night, 
that is as it should be. But what has a white man got to do there? 
This old man could not sing, he could speak but low, for his voice 
was weak and hoarse. But aU the same, he was a man widi great 
power in him. Soon we could not Hve without him, and people 
who had never been to the wood before now came there firom 
all parts of the island. Oh! Oh! Great was our joy then! We 
shouted, we cried with joy! We fell down with joy and bhss. 

“And now the grey man said, ‘The snake wills that we sacrifice 
to it the goat without horns.’ And soon one child disappeared, and 
soon again another. Oh! Oh! But these children always belonged 
to the negroes of the plantation, and never to those of the houses. 

“I myself by this time had got a baby,” the old black woman 
continued. “But I did not care much about it, for I had meant to 
have a white child, the child of Master Ambrose. My old Master 
and Missus had the child christened, and then the Negro to whom 
I was married, and whose name I have forgotten, said, ‘We have 
now got a christened baby; it is better that we should no longer 
go to the night dances.’ But this, my children, our Papa le Roi 
did not hke, for he wanted me to come, because I sung and 
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danced better than the other women. Also, he never cared to let 
go his hold on anybody, but meant to keep all people in his own 
hand. And this small grey man who was never invited into any 
decent house, who had no carriage or pair, but walked on the 
road like a Negro, passed me there in the dust, which rose behind 
him, as if he had really been a devil tr ailing his lo ng tad, and in 
passing me whispered in his hoarse voice: ‘He is waitmg for you. 
Is he to wait in vain?’ And I kept on coming to the woods. 

“When Miss Eulalia, my fifth lady, was to be married, then, 
you may be sure, we had a fine feast at the house. Twenty courses 
at dinner, and a band of fifty fiddlers and drummers in the ball- 
room. Master Ambrose by this time had come home again, 
together with the young lady to whom he was now engaged to 
be married. And in the evening, while the music was playing 
sweetly, he said to me, ‘Come, Olympia, my Htde black darling, 
and stay with me to-night for the very last time.’ Alas! it was 
more than I could resist, to have him looking at me and touching 
me in that way. The negro to whom I was married was drunk 
and lying in die garden. We spent that night together as blissfully 
as two angek in heaven. Miss Zosine and Master Ambrose! He 
said to me, ‘I shall never forget your kisses, Olympia.’ 

“But when, early in the morning,” Olympia cried out in a 
dreadful voice, “I came back to my own house, my child was 
not there! 

“I then remembered that it was my own baby, which I had 
borne in my body, and it seemed to me only the more lovely 
because it was black. Then the old white priest’s words of the goat 
without horns rang awful in my ears. I wept and wailed in that 
hour of dawn, so loud that all the black men and women from 
the house came and stood round me. They wept and wailed with 
me, but they said: ‘Do not speak: of tfcds, or the Master and 
Missus will want to know what has become of the other children 
who have been lost, and find out that we have known about 
them.’ I myself thought of what Master Ambrose’s young lady 
would say to him, if she got to know that he had been with me 
aU night. I then made up my mind to teE the white people that 
I had overlaid my baby, and had already had it buried, and all 
the others told that they had assisted at the funeral, 
c 
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“But all the same I could not stop screaming,” Olympia con- 
tinued her tale in a Winter voice. “I heard my own shrieks, and I 
thought, ‘I must go on shriekir^ in this way until I have got the 
grey Papa le Roi killed.’ The &nily came down, and said: 
‘Olympia is all offher head.’ The bride and the bridegroom came 
down, all drowsy. The bride said, ‘Nobody can stand that 
howling of yours, Olympia.’ But all the same the dear lamb wept 
with me. But Miss Clara, who had been married the year before, 
declared, ‘It is her milk worrying her. I shah, take her on as a 
nurse to my own baby. Then she will get something else to think 
of.’ The hfcsus said, ‘No, not as long as she keeps shrieking like 
this. It may get into the milk.’ But Miss Clara had always been 
like her son, your Papa, Zosine. She answered: ‘Nonsense, 
Mama.’ I cried out: ‘I wul not be nurse to a white child! I see the 
head of a devil at my breast! I see the head of a big snake that 
sucks my milk.’ But they insisted, and laid the baby in my 
arms. 

“Oh, Zosine,” cried out Olympia, “Your Papa was a great 
man with more power in him even than that devil of the woods. 
There was such strength in his little mouth that it sucked the fury 
and the despair from my heart, as you suck the poison from the 
flesh of someone who has been bitten by a snake. My fear was 
sucked out of me. My great sins were sucked away. I had paid 
for them; now I was a good woman again. When he had drunk 
his fill and slept, then I myself could sleep. You will remember, 
all of you, how he could smile at a person? In that way he first 
of all smiled at me. He knew me, he looked me into my eyes, the 
same as he did yesterday, when he said good-bye to me. No 
other human being in the world could have helped me then, but 
he was not like omer human beings. When the time came that 
he could speak, he said, ‘Olympia is my lump of black sugar.’ 
Oi^ht I not, then, now to cry out his praise loudly to all the 
world? Ought not the Court and all his creditors to understand 
that they must let him off, for the sake of his nurse?” 

Olympia once more drew her breath deeply, and gravdy and 
proudly looked round on all sides, as if defying unseen enemies. 
“Ought I not,” she said slowly, “if I was able to do so, to keep 
them from him as long as I am alive myself?” She dipped her 
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hand into the deep pocket of her folded skirt, and puHed out a 
heavy old pistol. “They would not,” she declared, “have dared 
to come near him as long as my Master’s old Olympia stood upon 
her two legs.” With her free hand, she lifted her skirt a litde, as 
if to show her audience how solid these two legs still were, and 
pointing at the floor with its muzzle, she drew a circle around her 
with the pistol, nodded her head to Zosine and Ambrose, and 
again pocketed the weapon. “We should,” she said, “in any case 
have gone together. Master Theodore and me.” 

She was silent, folded both her arms on her breast, and laid 
her free upon them. 

Zosine had listened to her story with only half an ear. Lucan 
was too amazed by it to utter a word. Ambrose said: “And have 
you not heard then what happened to your old devil of a priest?” 
“Aye,” said Olympia, and looked up duUy. “I have heard it. 
He was hanging in a rope from his ceding one morning.” 
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On the Ruins 

I UCAN had declared that she was used to being poor, and 
j had thought that Zosine might benefit firom her own sad 
experiences. But already the first day she realised that the catas- 
trophe which she met here was totally different firom the kind of 
distress with which she was acquainted. She thought, or vaguely 
felt, that tUl now she had been like a bird in winter, working for 
the humble nest which was to give shelter to her fiither and her 
brothers. But here she stood in the midst of a gigantic building 
that an earthquake had overthrown; at every hour new masses of 
stone and timber were fiJJing in upon her, so that she was over- 
come with dismay, and her first instinct was to run away. 

Zosine during these days spoke but Htde, and left all decisions 
to her friend. In this way it fell to the young girl, who had only 
been in the house for twenty-four hours, to take charge of its 
daily life and to give her orders to its big staff of servants. She 
had come to a radiant palace as a stranger and a fugitive. The very- 
next day she was, so to say, mistress of the place. But the while 
the palace itself seemed to sink and vanish around her. 

She dared not let Zosine see the letters that arrived for Mr. 
Tabbemor, and she herself interviewed the strange official men 
who seemed to possess the house, and tried to keep them away 
firom her fiiend. 

Lucan had copied out her fether’s accounts for him, and in a 
modest way knew something of business. Zosine talked of her 
fiither’s speculations as she would of the weather, and in reality 
knew but very htde about them. 

But firom her explanations, and firom what she heard around 
her, Lucan gathered that Zosine’s Papa had embarked on some 
gigantic and extravagant speculation- It concerned, she thought, 
tobacco in Cuba, where Mr. Tabbemor had reckoned on cornering 
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the entire trade of certain sorts, but it had not been undertaken in 
his own name, and in England nothing was known of it. Great 
misfortunes, fire and shipwreck, had hit him. He had spent his 
ready capital and encumbered his papers and property — ^in the end 
Tortuga itself and all that it contained. And when his creditors 
threatened to take possession, he had — ^whether altogether legally 
or not, Lucan did not know and did not try to find out — ^laid 
hand on various deposits, all the while hoping or expecting that 
his successful speculations would soon again b ring in the money. 
On his flight he had taken all his papers with him. 

Lucan wondered that people who possessed all that they could 
wish for in this world should still risk it all in order to gam more. 
But she would not, even in her heart, take Zosme’s father to task, 
and in the daily concerns there was enough to occupy her mind. 

The day after Mr. Tabbemor’s flight, tiie people of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court presented themselves at Tortuga and sealed up, or 
catalogued all the valuables in the house. Lucan was ama2ed and 
almost shocked at the sight of the sumptuous plate, the lovely 
china, the unique treasures and collections which were brought 
forth and counted. The very figures written down, to her 
appeared fentastic and incomprehensible, until she became some- 
how femiliar witli them, almost as the pupfl. of an astronomer, 
copying his researches, may become fitmiliar with the incompre- 
hensible figures of the distances within the universe. “Can people 
really live in this way?” she thought. And she sighed as she 
realized the vanity of beautiful dreams, and of all worldly 
glory. 

Even the dry and pedantic servants of the Court, who were 
used to seeing mins around them, felt compassion for the two 
forsaken girls in the big house. Zosine got permission to stay on 
in her rooms, and to keep what she wished of her own belongings. 
She might have obtained a great deal more, if she had not, firom 
the very beginning, stubbornly refused to accept anything which 
mightlooklikeafevour. She appeared determined as fer as possible 
to share her Other’s circumstances. Her old lawyer, who tried to 
discuss the case with her, was met by a childish, passionate, 
almost hostile opposition. The only things which the Nabob’s 
daughter consented to keep were the clothes which, on the evening 
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of the ball, she had givea to Lucan. Lucan at that asked the old 
gendeman’s advice, and took out such garments and articles as 
she thought most useful to her friend. 

The following days from morning to night were taken up 
with visits from Mr. Tabbernor’s family, who in great haste and 
alarm appeared at Tortuga. 

Heavy, pompous carriages roUed up in front of the door, as on 
the evening of the ball. Dignified old gentlemen in stiff stocks, 
and ladies in silken peUisses and velvet bonnets descended from 
them, with anxiety or indignation written on their faces. Zosme 
received the first two or three of them, and Lucan did not over- 
hear the conversations which took place between her and her 
uncles and aunts. But Zosine, with flaming cheeks, when the 
carriages had again rolled off, recounted to her friend all that had 
been said, and Lucan listened to her reports with distress, for it 
appeared to her that with each visit her friend’s position became 
more uncertain. She realized that the difficulty here, as with the 
people of the Court, arose from the fret that Zosine would not 
tolerate any censorious words about her friher. Even the mildest 
reproach was hkely to throw her into violent revolt, and at the 
very first meeting, this circumstance had brought on a definite 
breach between her and those of her relations who had come to 
assist her. She was so indignant and so much hurt that after a few 
days she downright refused to see any of her own frnuly. It was 
now Lucan who must receive the angered old ladies and gentle- 
men and, embarassed, explain to them her presence in the house, 
and her fiiend’s attitude. An old uncle, who from frx away had 
rushed to the assistance of his niece, waited in the house for a 
whole day, and in the end had to go away without seeing her. 

When the young girls were again left to themselves, Lucan at 
times tried to reason with her friend, but Zosine would not listen 
to her. It was obvious, however, that with every day she confided 
more in her old school friend. She often held her hand, kissed 
her and talked to her of her frther. “Now Papa has got Ireland 
behind him,” she said. Her thoughts were on the sea, and Tortuga 
and the happenings there hardly seemed to exist to her. It was as 
if she closed her eyes, and in me darkness that surrounded her, 
dung to the arm of the other girl, and Lucan with a heavy heart 
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remembered the blind boy whom she had likewise guided. While 
Zosine slept at night, she lay awake and pondered on the future 
of her fiiend and of herself. She had written to the aunt who was 
her nearest relation that she had given up her former situation, 
and was now, in the house of a foiend, looking round for another. 
She would indeed have done so, if Zosine’s dependence on her 
had not made it impossible. After a short time, she ceased to 
think about herself, and gave all her time and aU her mind to 
Zosine. 

Zosine’s cousin Ambrose frequently came to Tortuga. He still 
had a fine riding-horse stabled there, which his unde had given 
him, and when he was not galloping about in the neighbourhood, 
he was trying to get Lucan’s advice as to whether he ought to 
keep it or sell it. Ambrose was the only one of her fanaily who 
was really and heartily welcome to Zosine. They never talked of 
the future together, but recalled their childhood, and the games 
and tricks of that happy time, and in his company Zosine stiU 
laughed and jested. It seemed as if, apart from Lucan, Ambrose 
was her only fiiend in life, and as if the three were now to hold 
together against all the world. Ambrose from time to time asked 
if Zosine had heard from Aunt Arabella. It was obvious that 
Zosine too was looking forward to hear from her aunt, or 
expecting to see her arrive at the house; and the unknown old 
lady with every day became a more important figure in Lucan’s 
thoughts. “She is different from all the others,” Zosine declared. 
“She loved Papa.” 

One day Ambrose, somewhat downhearted, for a long time 
questioned his cousin about one of her fiiends, a Scots heiress. 
He was evidendy planning to demand the hand of this young 
lady, and was bmlding up his future on the prospect. "When he 
had gone, Zosine said to Lucan, “Poor Ambrose, it is indeed hard 
on him. He is good for nothing at ah!” Ah the same, when Lucan 
ventured to suggest that the young lady might refuse her suitor, 
Zosine, for the first and last time in their connection, became very 
angry with her fiiend. 

Only once did Lucan see her fiiend deeply depressed. It was 
on the day that she was taking leave of her riding-horses. AU the 
evening she could not stop weeping. She talked for a long time 
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about each of her horses, referring to herself as a good horse- 
woman in a peculiar, childlike and moving manner, as if she 
were talking of a dead girl. 

Amongst the big staff of Tortuga a sad silence reigned. Lucan 
gathered that they must all have been highly devoted to their 
master. At the end of the month most of them left the house, and 
it was strange to watch the big house thus slowly emptied of life 
and movement. When the plate of the house was taken out and 
listed, it was as if old John were collecting all his own existence 
and sdendy laying it in the tomb. 

Olympia was ffr more energetic, but her energy often embar- 
rassed Lucan. The old Negress was jealous of Zosine’s new friend, 
and found fruit with everything she did. When Zosine retired to 
her room and locked the door, Olympia woidd place herself in 
a chak outside, and sit there for hours in gloom and wrath, as if 
petrified with grief. Lucan sometimes wondered whether the 
catastrophe had not deranged the mind of the old black woman. 
She now frequently mistook Zosme for her father, and talked of 
the girl as of her litde boy, or as of Master Theodore. WThen, 
dining the investigations of the Court, a big box with toys, 
which appeared to have belonged to a small boy, was carried m, 
Olympia at once worked herself into a fury, shrieking out 
horrible threats, and tearing the box from the people carrying it, 
imtil a good-natured old gentleman of the Court, with a shrug, 
let her take it away. Olympia at once disappeared with the box, 
and probably hid it in a place known to herself only, for Lucan 
never again set eyes on it. 

To divert her fiiend, Lucan told her of the old black woman’s 
gallant fight and victory. Zosine listened to her, grave and dumb. 
“You old fool,” she said to Olympia. “Why must you interfere 
with the business of Tortuga? Those gentlemen are laughing at 
you. They are well aware that there is no strength inside all your 
fat. If they care to, they could set you down in a chak like a doll, 
and there you would have to remain. You are making a show of 
yourself and of Papa.” 

Olympia did not move a muscle of her free, but quiedy hdd on 
to her triumph. “What,” she said, “Master Theodore’s litde axe 
and toypistol! Would I let them go? I have more sense than that. 
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and know well enough what may he useful to us; an axe is a 
good thing to hold in one’s hand.” 

Lucan at this time began to worry about the balance of Zosine’s 
own mind. She kept to her rooms as strictly as if she considered 
herself a prisoner there, in her father’s house. Lucan only after 
continued persuasion succeeded in making her go out into the 
garden and the park. Here the two girls now wahced together in 
die lovely May evenings, and here Zosine at times would refer 
to the happenings of the day. 

On such an evening she said to Lucan, “You have gone 
through much, and you are not older than me. I wonder if it is 
your sorrows that have made you so strangely wise and good? I 
have had no sorrows. My mother died when I was bom, and 
they did not talk of her to me till I was nine years old. Then they 
showed me her picture. And it was only as if I had fotmd one 
more happiness in the world, a sweet, beautiful angel loved me, 
followed me everywhere and took care of me. Can there really 
be any truth in what old people teU you, that human beings are 
improved by misfortune? I have always beheved that they were 
tahang nonsense on purpose, in order to appear brihiaut.” 
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Aunt Arabella’s Letter 

O NE day Ambrose brought Lucan a small parcel of papers, 
tied together with a silk, ribbon. 

“These are poems (hat I wrote to Zosine at school and at the 
University,” he told her. “At the time I somdhow felt it my 
duty. When now I look back on that period of my existence, I 
can see that I Eved in a pretty rosy state of bliss, as Unde 
Theodore’s future heir and Zosine’s future husband. She was not 
in love with me, and altogether did not think much of me, but 
in the end she might have done what my old unde desired. They 
are highly melanchoHc poems. Miss Lucan. They made me laugh 
in the midst of our misery. Perhaps they will make Zosine laugh 
as well — or even you, sweet Miss! You were already laughing at 
me, I bet, when we were sitting in the winter-garden. But, hang 
it all, it was not easy to keep up conversation when every word 
naight mean life or death to Uncle Theodore.” 

Lucan could not resist glancing at die poems. They did indeed 
make her laugh, and she took (£em along widi her in die hope 
that they might cheer up Zosine. She found her fiiend by thie 
window of the moming-room. Zosine too was holding a paper 
and gazing into it; she was very pale, and looked up with dear, 
dark eyes. 

“Now I have heard from Aunt Arabella,” she exclaimed, and 
handed Lucan the letter, “No, wait,” she said and took it back 
again. “I will read it aloud to you. I want to hear how the words 
sound when you hear them spoken.” 

The letter had no heading — or Zosine did not read it out, but 
began straight away: 

“Ever since your Papa’s flight,” Zosine’s voice trembled, and 
she stopped a moment at (he word “flight,” “I have been waiting 
to hear from him. My letter is, in reality, the reply to another. 
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•whidh. your Papa ought to have sent me before he fled from the 
country. And it is not my fault that you now get it in his place — 
it would not have happened, if he had remembered to give me 
his address. 

“When I was a young woman, I loved your Papa. But he 
despised me, because I was ugly, although I knew myself that I 
was not as ugly as he thought. My love for your Papa and his 
contempt of me, these two things were the great adventure of my 
youth — ^yes, they were my youth itself. The view of life, out of 
which I now write, is therefore the work of your Papa. I state 
this without bitterness, for it is surely good and useful to learn 
to know Hfe. For this reason you too must read my letter without 
bitterness. 

“Even after your Papa had married your Mama, who was a 
beauty, I would have become his without hesitation if fr>r a 
moment he had given me to understand that he wanted me. But 
that moment never came, and I can thank your Papa — ^yes, I do 
indeed to-day thahk him — ^because I shall go as a maid into my 
grave. 

“Now we were both old, and the free no longer decided our 
destinies. (And I myself, who have kept my figure, in any case 
may to-day be said to be as good-loolring as Theodore.) Now 
there came a moment when, to save his happiness and his honour, 
it was money that he needed. That money I had got. He knew it 
well enough; he was aware that I was a rich old woman, one of 
the richest in England. Now, also, I would have given him all 
that I owned in the world, if for a moment he had given me to 
understand that he wanted it. The happiness of my youth I have 
lost through him, the greatest happiness of which, in my old age, 
I could have dreamt, would be to have sacrificed my wealth to 
him, and to have become a destitute and outcast as he is himself 
to-day, in order to save him and the child who resembles him 
from ruin. 

“But it was not to be so, and once more he has despised me. I 
did not even know that he was in dangCT until, by the mouth of 
strangers. I learned that he was already lost. To-day, according 
to his wish and his resolution, I sit here, an old, cold maid, on a 
heap of old, cold gold, which to me is worth no more than a 
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heap of old rags. It is his choice, and I will not complain of it or 
feel sorry for myself, any more than I will feel sorry for him or 
for you. And this assurance is the best thing that, in the present 
situation, I can give you. 

“We two are not hfcely to meet again in life. Why should I 
wish to see you again? It is enough that every single possession of 
mine every day vinll recall to me the picture of your Papa in his 
misery and disgrace, and that my wealth at every hour will con- 
firm the feet that I have never really existed to him, neither as 
fiiend in the hour of need nor as a woman in the days of youth. 
This knowledge I shall carry with me into my grave. 

“You wiU notice that as I write this down, my hand trembles. 
It has surprised myself, for I did not know that I was stiU capable 
of suffering so deeply. But do not take it to heart. I know that 
your Papa is at this moment carrying burdens as heavy as my 
own, the heaviest amongst them being the anxiety for you and 
your future. I know too that you will have to staffer in life. It 
gives me no pleasure to think of these things, but they are there, 
whether I choose to think of them or not. 

“As your Papa has never really been aware of my existence, so 
you, who are like him, wiU soon forget it. I myself only wiU have 
to remember from hour to hour that I do stOl exist, and that my 
life is what it is. hi this way we wiU, each of us, fulfil the destina- 
tion of our nature, and preserve that dignity which consists in 
accepting our destiny. 

“For me last time I here sign myself, 

“Your Aunt Arabella.” 

Zosme put down the letter, and for a few momaits stood by 
the window, erect and pale, absorbed in her own thoughts. 

“Yes,” she said, “it does sound different when read doud. But 
it is just as terrible. Here indeed is a person whom Papa has 
wronged. I have never reckoned with the charges that other 
people have brought against him. They talk of his debts, of what 
he owes them. I have no knowledge of such things. But to Aunt 
Arabella Papa owes a debt which it wUl be hard for him to 
repay.” She |>ut her hand to her heart. “I cannot,” she said, 
“where Papa’s creditors are concerned, accept, as they say. 
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assets and liabilities. I am an ignorant, fidvolous girl; nobody can 
believe that I shall ever earn the money to pay them back. But 
with Aunt Arabella I do accept assets and liabilities.” 

“Oh, Zosine,” said Lucan sadly. “How Htde you understand 
your aunt. It would be the greatest happmess to her, and the best 
comfort in her distress, if you would now turn to her for help. 
You forget that she still loves you and your Papa.” 

“No,” said Zosine. “I shall never forget that. But I do not 
forget either that she is a proud woman. And Papa and I, who 
have wronged her so deeply, we too have our pride. She shall 
never set eyes on us again.” She pressed the letter to her breast. 
“I swear,” she declared slowly and solemnly, “that never again, 
no not to save my Hfe, ■will I mention Aunt Arabella or this letter 
ofhers.” 

Lucan stood aghast. It seemed to her that Zosine was here, in 
childish obstinacy, throwing away her one hope of salvation. 
What would now become of her? “It is wrong of you to speak 
like this,” she exclaimed. “You talk as if you and your fiither 
were on th.e stage, where the great thing is to make an impression 
by words and gestures. But you are not on the stage. You have 
your whole life to think of. Such vows as you were just now 
making are unworthy of you, and of any sensible human being.” 

Zosine looked at her. “Lucan,” she said, “Papa and I must 
stand and fell together. But since you also have stood by us — 
although you are so different feom him or me — ^I ■wiU not distress 
you. In return for your sympathy and loyalty, I promise you that, 
if it can save my life, I -will mention Aunt Arabella and her letter.” 
She drew in her breath deeply. “But never till then,” she cried. 
After a pause, she took Lucan’s hand, drew her toward her and 
kissed her. “Come, let us bum the letter,” she said. 

She threw a last glance at it, “I have forgotten to read the 
postscript to you,” she said, and read aloud: 

“PS. — ^What are you going to do ■with Olympia? The crack- 
brained woman ■wtiU never be tolerated in any decent house. Send 
her to me. I will look after her for the time she stiH has to 
Hve.” 

The same evening Zosine told Lucan that in the course of the 
wedk she had received three proposals. “The one,” she said. 
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“came from a yoimg gentlemaa who has already once asked 
Papa for my hand. At mat time we refused him. Why, do you 
rhiuk, does he believe that I wiH now accept him? The two other 
young men have never proposed to me before. What on earth 
makes them do so now?” 





14 

Against Aii, the World 

Z OSINE had reckoned that her fadier’s journey would take 
six weeks. At the end of this time she said to Lucan: 
“Now I can think of the future.” 

Lucan had been almost angry with her fiiend, because she 
appeared to live only in the moment, and to shun all thought of 
to-morrow. Now she collected all her experience and imagina- 
tion for the task of advising and helping Zosine. But at the same 
time, with a heavy heart, she felt her own deficiency, and the 
difficulty of their position. 

“Do not think,” said Zosine, “that I am afraid of the future. 
I know that I shall have to serve my apprenticeship before I am 
good for anything in this world. But perhaps, I have reflected, it 
will turn out almost amusing to be, for a while, as wise and 
prudent as yourself. There is only one thought which now 
fir^htens me. We two are not to part, Lucan?” 

“I will not leave you as long as I can be of any use to you,” 
said Lucan. “I myself have come to you as a fugitive without a 
home.” 

“Yes, thank God,” said Zosine, “that you came to me as a 
fugitive. If you had had a home, I must have let you return to it. 
But as it is, we two can now vow alliance and comradeship, like 
the knights of old, and hold together in life and death.” They 
pressed each other’s hands and smiled to each other, but thdx lips 
trembled. 

“To be sure, it is an imposing alliance,” said Lucan. “We are 
two girls of eighteen years and six weeks each. There is hardly 
any human beiog against whom we could hold our own, if it 
came to a trial of strength. And we intend to stand up against 
all the world.” 

“There you have hit the nail on the head,” cried Zosine. “It 
is exactly here that we score. We are only two flail girls, and it 
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is evident that, in spite of our charm and our talents, any man 
may give US a black eye. But it is as evident that even the strongest 
man on earth — ^Hercules himself— will fed, and will be in the same 
position, if he is to stand up against aU the world. The strength 
by which he exceeds you and me in that case will be of no 
significance whatever. Which goes to prove that in our case the 
point is always to fight the whole of humanity, and to avoid 
fi ghting any particular human being. Throw the gauntlet to the 
whole world, Lucan. Then we shall be as strong as Hercules!” 

“The whole world,” Lucan repeated thoughtfully, “in our case 
will be most appropriately represented by an employment office. 
I do not want to go back to the office where I was before, for 
there they will ask questions about my former sitiution. But 
these offices usually advertise in the paper. Let us look them up 
there.” The young girls put a dark and a fair head together over 
the day’s paper, and gravely went through the list of employment 
offices in London. 

“It is not a pleasurable thing to be a lady companion,” Lucan 
said, “and yet, if my old mistress had not died, I should probably 
have been in her service to-day. But as I told you, I was for a 
time very happy as a governess.” 

“But I cannot become a governess,” Zosine repHed dejectedly. 
“I have not been taught anything that I could teach to other 
gfejs.” 

“You know French and Italian,” said Lucan. “You can recite 
poetry and play the guitar. Perhaps we could get situations as 
governesses.” 

“From which we should have to run away in tiae middle of the 
night, because we were all too charming? No, you are right.” 
She interrupted herself at the sight of Lucan’s sad and puzzled 
fece, “We must have faith in our fortune, or we shall never get 
anywhere. We must strike home. Now you will count the buttons 
of your bodice, while I count the advertisements, and may your 
buttons bring us ludc. And when we have in this way made our 
choice, nothing shall make us alter it. The worst thing that could 
happen to us would be to lose confidence, and run about from 
one office to another. Whatever comes, we will believe that an 
angel is leading us. How many buttons have you got?” 
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“Eleven,” Lucan answered. 

In this way it happened that tie girls, two months after their 
birthday, in a sm^ boarding-house in London, the name of 
which Lucan knew through her aunt, tied on their bonnets to 
begin a long pilgrim^e. 

It was July. Lucan noticed tiat Zosine, who had always Hved 
in luxury when in London, was pale and worn with the heat. She 
herself, at the sight of their poor and joyless surroundings, felt 
strangely gtulty towards her ftiend, as if she had deliberately 
lured her mere. 

Tortuga already seemed fer away. Zosine had declared that the 
parting with the house and park would not grieve her; she was so 
sure of returning to it all in a short time by the side of her father, 
when he triumphed over his enemies. She had taken but a hasty 
leave of old John and Olympia, who, out of the big staff, were 
now the only two servants left. Lucan for a moment thought 
that the farewell to Tortuga was more heart-piercing to her than 
to Zosine. But on the journey to London Zosine feinted in her 
arms, lay unconscious for an hour and gave her ftiend the ftight 
of her life. Then Lucan felt the hard, merciless world closing in 
around them. 

As soon as Zosine regained her strength, however, she rejected 
Lucan’s sad forebodings. Poverty itself with which she here 
became acquainted for the first time, seemed to her almost 
fascinating, like a tragic or comic exhibition on the stage. She was 
amazed at the sight of the napkin-rings of the boarding-house, 
asked Lucan to explain their use to her, and on no account would 
believe her explanation; the sight of them invariably made her 
burst into laughter. To walk on foot in the streets, to dress as 
unassumingly as possible, so that nobody should pay any atten- 
tion to her, to sit down on the humble benches in the parks — all 
this to the rich, spoilt and capricious girl seemed like a kind 
of feiry tale. One day the girls passed a big fine house close 
to the park- “That is Papa’s London house,” Zosine told her 
fiiend. 

Ambrose was the only person who knew of their abiding, 
and who came to see them there. The first time he was struck 
dumb at the sight of the boarding-house, but later on he seemed 
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to fed at his ease there and brought the girls big boxes of choco- 
lates, fruit and large bouquets. He also invited them to the Opera, 
and Zosine accepted the invitation on the condition that they 
were to sit in a back row of the gallery, well out of sight of her 
old friends in their boxes. But on their return from the theatre 
she was graver and more silent than usual, and she would not 
repeat the experiment. 

The night before their first visit to the employment oflSce, 
Zosiue dreamt that the people there, as she gave her name, 
mocked her frther, and repeated the slander about him. She 
always lived in fear of such a thing happening, and in the morn- 
ing, in great agitation of mind, asked Lucan if in the future she 
might call herself by her name, and pass herself off as her sister. 

“I am afraid we are too different to pretend to be twins,” 
she said, “but with my silly short hair, I probably look younger 
than you. We will tell people that there is a difference of six 
months between us !” In her character of a sister, she now became 
particularly affectionate and compliant towards Lucan. 

The office at which the young girls had applied, and at which, 
in the following weeks, they were to spend a great deal of their 
day, lay in a narrow street, and looked out upon a small, dark 
court. The furniture was all shiny with use, and the wall-paper 
feded and greasy. The place was owned by a married couple: 
the man was long, thin, and bald, with a pair of strong spectacles, 
and his wife was small, rotund, and colourless. It was Mrs. 
Quincy who attended to most of the business, and she worked 
hard from morning till night. She did her best to help her clients, 
and tried to keep up the courage of the young girls, when the 
first weeks passed without any result. But in her own manner 
there was so much resignation, so much femiharity with the hard- 
ships of hfe, and so litde genuine feith in any kind of mirade, 
that her comfort was disheartening to the mind of the girls. 

Her husband, who took but little part in the affairs of the 
establishment, was a person of romantic temperament. He 
furnished the two girls with surprisingly precise and detailed 
mformation about each of the ladies and gentlemen who came 
there to look for a companion or a governess. The young girls 
at first feared that he would direct ms searching glasses toward 
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themselves, but they probably looked so young and simple that it 
never occurred to him to doubt them. He only felt convinced of 
their interest in his gossip, and, when they had to wait in the 
office, used to entertain them with a series of fentastic tales about 
his other customers. When afterwards they undressed at ni ghf, 
the girls discussed these tales between themselves. Lucan generally 
only smiled at them, Zosine sometimes took them in dead 
earnest, while at other times they made her burst out laughing. 

Their search for a mission in this world advanced but slowly. 
All day they were the object of inquisitorial glances and questions, 
but in the evening they found themselves no further on the 
road to success. A number of elderly married or unmarried ladies, 
who were looking for a companion, and several dignified and 
tender mothers, who wanted to have their daughters trained in 
deportment and in French and Italian, had come into their 
existence, and had gone out of it again.; A young dandy, who was 
charged with finding a liseuse for his Mama, directed such ardent 
and admiring glances at Lucan’s pretty fece that Zosine was 
tempted to box his ears, but when his lady mother appeared at 
the office to inspect the girl, she obviously at once made up her 
mind to put an end to her son’s tender inclinations. 

The girls soon found out that their greatest difficulty lay in 
their resolution of remaining together. Lucan a couple of times 
could have obtained a satisfectory situation, hut she rejected it 
when she saw how terrified Zosine was at the idea of being left 
alone. She herself, too, viewed a possible separation from her 
fnend in the light of a catastrophe. Their sorrows had merged 
her and Zosine together, their old school fiaendship in these weeks 
had grown into a passion. They called each other sister, even when 
they were alone. They were happy in each other’s company. 

But things could not go on in this way. Their small capitd was 
quickly ebbing out; even Lucan’s most thoughtful economy 
could not keep it going for ever. Lucan bethought herself of the 
old lady in the inn who had hinted at the prospect of a good 
situation. Now she might perhaps have become the saving angel 
of the distressed girls. But Lucan did not know her adciress. 

“Ought we not,” Zosine exclaimed, “to try to be taken on in 
the ballet? And yet, there our relations would spot us, and put a 
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quick end to our careers!” Her childisli thoughtlessness made 
Lucan’s heart sink, she wondered whether, after all, it would not 
be better for Zosine to make it up with her uncles and aunts, and 
return to her own sphere of Hfe. But at the same time Zosine’s 
dependance strengthened her and she cheered and comforted her 
fiiend. “Do not lose courage,” she said. “If we can hold out, 
everything will be aU right in the end. It is better to cut down 
our pretensions, and to go through a short, hard time. If only we 
can keep our self-respect, we shdl win tie respect of others.” 

To both girls there was something hideous and almost un- 
natural in having to occupy themselves widh practical matters 
and business without die aid of a man. They often felt like a pair 
of coarse, mannish women, and at times, as they walked in the 
streets without the escort of a gendeman, they felt as if they had 
come down there only half dressed or in their nightgowns. It 
firequendy happened that voung men accosted diem in the 
street. This set them both in great fright, and they took care to 
pull down the veils of their bonnets whenever they walked out. 
But at the same time their talk in the evening now invariably 
turned on Ambrose, Mr. Tabbemor, to old John, to Lucan’s 
frther, or to Mr. Armworthy himself, as if they felt the necessity 
of keeping a masculine element in their eidstence. 

So things srih stood sadly with them, when one day Mrs. 
Quincy wrote and told them to come to the office as quickly as 
possible. She had good news for them. 
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The Revebend Mr. Pennhallow 


Y OU have bera. most wonderfully lucky, my dears,” cried 
Mrs. Quincy when the girls, filled with expectation, had 
sat down in her small office. “A worthy, pious and learned 
gentleman, the Reverend Mr. Pennhallow, and his lady, to do a 
good deed, will receive, firee of charge, two well-bred girls of 
limited means into their own house, and will teach and perfect 
them there. Mr. Pennhallow for the sake of his health lives in 
France — ^surely a most interesting country. I am expecting the 
reverend gentleman here in half an hour.” 

Lucan and Zosine looked at each other. In their mind they 
already saw themselves in France, in the country, fer away firom 
all their worries. 

Mr. Quincy, firom the other side of an old ink-stained desk, 
here interposed, “I am in the fortunate position,” he said, “to be 
able to give particular information in this matter. The family of 
Pennhallow is well known in the northern parts of our country, 
where for many generations they have done noble work, and 
held great influence. They belong to a severe and ascetic religious 
sect, the name of which I have forgotten, who hold the second 
coming of Christ, and the end of the world, to be near at hand. 
They have ah. been highly admired preachers. But they have been 
even more looked up to on account of their pure and elevated 
morals. The grand&ther of our — take the hberty of using the 
word ‘our’ — ^Reveroid Mr. Pennhallow, in his own country was 
regarded almost as a prophet and an oracle, and many wonderful 
legends are still told about him. There are, indeed, other tales of 
black sheep in the family . But such tales often arise firom envy, 
or firom lack of understanding of the great and unusual. The 
Reverend; Pennhallow in his early youth has been a tutor to 
some of the greatest names of the country. Seven years ago he 
suffered the misfortune to lose his voice — a. weakness, which seems 
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to lie to the &truly — and to have to retire from his profession. 
Since that time he has lived ia France, without doubt occupied 
with his learned studies, and has but rarely come back to England. 
It will be a privilege to live in the nearness and under the eye of 
such a man! I congratulate you, my young ladies.” 

At that moment the handle of the door was gendy turned, and 
a litde old gendeman noiselessly stepped into the room. 

He was dressed in such a queer, old-feshioned style, in a long, 
worn, black coat, a pair of heavy shoes, and an absurd old tail 
hat, with a feded umbrella in his hand, that he looked more like a 
village verger than a clergyman, and Zosine put her handkerchief 
to her mouth to hide her laughter. But he carried himself, in 
these old clothes, with a surprising, almost solemn dignity, as he 
now greeted, first Mr. and ^s. Quincy, and then the two girls. 
He spoke very low, but still he did not seem to suffer from any 
ailment of his throat, he rather gave the impression of dehber- 
ately subduing his voice, out of some particular consideration for 
the person to whom he talked. 

“So I am here, then,” he said, looking at Lucan and Zosine, 
“in the presence of my daughters-to-be? It is a privilege and 
happiness to be allowed to guard and guide the young women 
of this world on their perilous road in life. But the lambs, too, 
should fed confident and happy in thek shepherd’s charge. I am 
an old man, and may be ignorant of the wishes and dreams of a 
couple of young maids, but what I can give, I offer you. If you, 
my dear your^ women, wish to extend your knowledge and to 
enrich your minds, I may be of use to you. I should endeavour 
to iostruct you in the history of mankind, and in the languages 
of other countries — ^yes, if you should want it, also in the dassical 
tongues, although there axe people who think such studies not 
quite womanly. Those boys and young men who have in old 
days been my pupils succeeded in making teaching a pleasure to 
me. I foresee that the same thing will happen with you and me.” 

Mr. PennhaUow was between fifty and sixty years old, short 
and slight of stature, but erect and collected. His thin hak was 
almost white, and beneath it his long free was of a singular dark 
grey tint, as in a person who has lived much indoors. IBs features 
ware coarse and flat, as if roughly cut in wood, and from his nose 
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to tke comets of his moutk two deep furrows ran. He had a 
broad nose, a long upper lip and a long, tightly closed mouth. 
But it was his eyes which made the deepest impression on those 
he looked at. They were very light, dear, watchful and piercing, 
and at the same time they seemed to gaze at &-away objects, as 
if they had a double back to them. At the mnrnerit, as he took a 
view of the two young girls, a feiut blush, as if of pleasure, 
mounted his long grey cheeks. 

Lucan returned his look, and reflected that he was Hke some- 
body she had seen before, but she could not remember who it was. 

After Mr. Pennhallow had sat down, he kindly and slowly, 
with his hands folded on the handle of his old umbrella, asked the 
girls a few questions about their life, circumstances and tastes, hi 
the course of the talk he snuled a couple of times mildly at them, 
and his smile was as remarkable as Im eyes. It was as if he might 
have smiled deeper than other people, but was subduing his 
mirth, out of some particular leniency towards the people at 
whom he smiled. Zosine at first had reflected that the deep 
furrows by his mouth must have been drawn by pondering and 
vigils, perhaps also by care, hard work and poverty. Now she 
thought that they had grown so deep because, in the course of his 
long life, the httle old man had smiled so often. 

Carefully and without haste, he described to the girls the kind 
of life that would await them in France. He and ms wife led a 
quiet existence in a lonely, peaceful house in a fine and romantic 
neighbourhood. Here their foster-daughters, like themselves, 
would pass their days amongst books and studies, or at work in 
the house and the garden. From time to time he made a pause, 
and seemed lost in his own thoughts. "While he sat thus, silent and 
imm ovable, he gently ran the tip of his tongue over his lips. 

After such a long silence he mildly, and as if casually, asked the 
girls whether they were all alone in the world. When they told 
him that they were so, and that they had no femily or fiiends, he 
sighed deeply. He doubted, he humbly said, if there were many 
human beings who felt a deeper sympathy with the lot of lonely 
young women than, for certain reasons, he did. It was a sorrowful 
subject; it was painful to know that gentle, pure, defenceless 
creatures should so often be forlorn, and without aid or guidance 
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in life. He had given much time and thought to the problem. It 
should be possible to provide a home and a shelter, and an 
employment in Hfe, to such young women, and at the same time 
to let the world benefit by die sweemess and the strange vigour 
of their nature. 

Mrs. Quincy was deeply moved by his discourse, and from 
time to time threw a quick glance at her young clients, to see if 
they too were appreciating it. At the end of his speech she defer- 
entially asked hun whether he was taking on this task from sheer 
philanthropy. Mr. Pennhallow for a moment thought her ques- 
tion over, and then, with a stiU free, answered that he and his 
wife had lost a child, a young daughter. It was in memory of his 
child that he now wished to open his home to these two homeless 
young women. In his house his adopted daughters would take the 
place of his dead child. StiU, it was not his intention to tie the 
girls down, before diey knew what they were doing. He pro- 
posed that their agreement should be made up for the period of 
one year. 

It was, he went on a Httle later, because this subject meant so 
mudh. to his wife, that he had come to see the two young women 
alone, before he brought her. She must not be disappointed. But, 
he added, he was thankful to feel tiiat there was, in this case, no 
danger of disappointment. It was Providence itself that had 
broi^ht the four together. 

He became so absorbed in his thoughts that Mrs. Quincy, to 
break the silence, asked him if he had never before thought of 
t Aldug a homeless girl into his house in his daughter s place. 
Mr. PennhaUow looked up. As before, he seemed to fix his dear 
eyes straight on the person to whom he talked, and at the same 
time to be lost in the view of strange and wonderful things, frr 
away and invisible to others. Yes, he said, he and his wife had 
before made the experiment. He once more sighed deeply, and 
his audience understood that a melancholy experience lay behind 
his silence. 

He informed Mrs. Quincy that he would return to the office 
within a day or two, and bring his dear wife with him, to make 
the final arrangements in the matter. A moment after, he was 
gone. In spite of his slowness and dignity, he moved, in his heavy 
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shoes, almost noiselessly. He had sHpped from the room without 
a sotmd. 

The two girls, till this moment, had not made up their mind 
whether to accept the Reverend Mr. Pennhallow’s offer or not. 
But it now became difficult for them to resist the genuine, kind 
triumph of Mr. and Mrs. Quincy, or their joyous congratulations. 
More than these even, something in the manner of the old man 
himself seemed to render a refusal impossible. This small, still, 
humble gentleman would surely have rmed his congregation with 
the authority and the power of a prophet. 

Lucan was used to be met by Zosine’s laughing or indignant 
remarks about the ladies and gentlemen in the office as soon as the 
door had closed behind them. To-day she was looking forward 
to a repetition. But to-day Zosine was silent. Only when they 
were in sight of their own front door, she exclaimed, “How 
strangely content and happy that old man was. I should like to 
know how he works it. He seems to be poor and lonely, and he 
is, in any case, both old and ugly. And yet I do not know if in 
all my life I have met any human being so contented and pleased 
with the world as he. Can he teach us that art too?” 

“In a year,” she said again, when they had taken off their 
bonnets and sat down in their own small room, “everything will 
be all right once more. Papa will have come back by then. And 
he will find me much cleverer and more accomplished than when 
he went away; he will be proud of me. For I mean to profit by 
Mr. Pennhallow’s wisdom. I mean to learn much from him in 
France.” 

The next morning she again talked about the old clergyman, 
and asked Lucan if she had dreamt of him. 

“No, I did not dream at all,” Lucan said. 

Zosine looked very thoughtful. “I dreamt of him,” she said. 
But she would not tell what her dream had been. 

Two days later they once more walked to Mrs. Quincy’s 
office to meet Mr. and Mrs. Pennhallow. 

Lucan felt a slight shock, and grew quite pale, when in Mrs. 
Pennhallow she recognized the Httle old woman, who, on the 
n%ht of her flight, had spoken to her outside the inn, and whom 
she had taken to be an old maid, and, in jest, a friry godmother. 
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The old lady was dressed as she had then been, with a small grey 
veil on her bonnet, and in the same way, when she was not 
speaking, she gently ground her big teeth against each other. But 
at the inn she had approached the girl, had opened the conversa- 
tion, and had seemed to have much to say. Here, in her husband’s 
presence, she was dumb. Only a couple of times she fixed her 
eyes on Lucan’s fece so searchlngly that the girl became embar- 
rassed. Lucan also noticed that the old lady exchanged a few 
words, in a low voice, with her husband, and that then they both 
looked at her. The Reverend Mr. Peunhallow for a moment was 
thoughtful, then he gently shook his head, and went on talking 
as (juiedy as before. But later Mrs. Pennhallow, when her husband 
was engaged with Mrs. Quincy, came half sideways up to Lucan 
and remarked curdy, “I think that we have met before.” 

Her manner made Lucan sHghdy uneasy, and nothing more was 
said. 

The entire interview this time did not last long. The agreement 
between the old couple and the girls was made up verbally and 
informally, and Mrs. Quincy had her commission paid out to 
her, and took a heartfelt leave of her young clients. The small 
party of four was to travel to France the next week. 

Since their meetmg with the old clergyman, a peculiar silence 
or shyness had come over the two girls. They no longer, in the 
evenir^, laughingly drew up pictures of the future. They felt the 
dice to be cast. And in a strange way it seemed to them that they 
themselves had had nothing to do with the event. They had got 
into the power of another person, of an old and almost ridiculous 
country clergyman — and such a thing had been very fer firom 
the programme of the two young conquistadores! 

Lucan did not tell Zosine that she had already met Mrs. 
Pennhallow. But one day she asked her fiiend what she thought 
of the Htde old lady. Zosine for some time thought her question 
over. “Do you know,” she said, “I fed sorry for her. She seems 
to me to be so unhappy.” 

In the course of die week Zosine said, “We will let nobody 
know where we are going ! I shall write to old Unde Archibald, 
who is my guardian, that I am going to stay with my Mama’s 
relations for a while. That will aggravate him, and all my uncles 
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and aunts, for Papa’s family have always looked dovm on Mama, 
because she did not have as much money as they. And, indeed. 
Mama did come firom France, and surely must have some kind 
of people there, so that after all I may be speaking the truth.” 

“I should have liked to say good-bye to Ambrose,” she said on 
another day, “he has promised to let me know at once when he 
gets news of Papa. But he is away in Scotland with his future 
wife’s family. Now I cannot even give him my address. But then 
I shall be proud to have stood on my own legs, without the 
advice or assistance of anybody.” 

As they were packing up their modest belongings, Zosine 
suddenly put down what she had in her hands. “Stop !” she cried. 
“I will have a pretty ftock to travel in, whatever else is going to 
happen to me. And you, Lucan, must take out another just as 
nice. Even if in France to begin with — ^for nobody can tell what 
wonderful adventures we will meet there later on — ^we shall be 
nothing but the adopted daughters of an old country parson and 
his wife, we will still look lovely as we leave England.” 

At this she selected two elegant ftocks for her fiiend and her- 
self, and added shawls, bonnets, shoes and gloves to match. “"We 
will sail across the Channdi,” she cried, and kissed Lucan, “hke 
two great and charmir^ young ladies, without a care in the 
world!” 
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The French Farm 


S IX miles from tlie small town of Lund, and about a mile 
and a half from the village of Peyriac, in a garden sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall, diere stood a long, pink house. It 
was called Sainte-Barbe and it had once been the main building 
ofa frrm. 

The house had a strange history, and stiU hdd an exceptional 
position among the frrmhouses of the neighbourhood. While all 
the land around it bdonged to the feudal estate of JoHet, Sainte- 
Barbe was a freehold property, and had been so for fifty years, 
ever since the days of me Revolution. At that time a tragedy had 
taken place there. 

A commissary of the Convention had suddenly arrived in the 
distrirt, and had lodged at Sainte-Barbe. In the night he had the 
lord of the chateau arrested on the charge of having assisted a 
Royal prince, a relation of King Louis, on his flight through 
France. The prisoner was brought to Sainte-Barbe and shot. The 
chateau of Joliet a few days later was partly burnt dovro, but the 
lady of the manor and her children were spared. They stayed on 
in the remnant of their home until such time as King Louis 
XVni returned to France, when their fifll rights were restored 
and they rebuilt the chateau. 

But the widow of the murdered man, after the bloody night, 
would have nothing to do with Sainte-Barbe. There was, she 
said, a curse on the house. She no longer wished the frrm to 
bdong to the estate of Johet, and she would not even accept any 
price for it. She added the fields, that had formerly belonged to 
Sainte-Barbe, to the ne^hbouring leasehold firms, and turned 
over the house and garden, where the murder had taken place, to 
the firmer who hved there and who — although nothing could 
be proved against him— was suspected of having betrayed his 
master. 
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Sainte-Barbe cotild now no longer subsist as a farm; the 
proprietor for some time kept an inn there, but he was shunned 
by his neighbours, and had to give it up. His daughter inherited 
the house, and with it his bad name, but she had long known 
that she was an outcast; she kept to herself and worked hard, 
hoping to buy back some day Sainte-Barbe’s fields and vineyards. 
She married a farm-hand to get cheap labour for her purpose, 
but he could not long stand the isolation, the toil and the avarice 
of his wife. He ran away and enlisted as a soldier, and nothing 
was afterwards heard of him. His wife was now once more alone 
— ^kept to herself as before, worked hard and laid by money. 
Her name was Baptistine Labarre. When she was already an 
elderly woman, she let the house, and herself took service as 
housekeeper and cook with its tenants. Her new master was an 
old English clergyman with his wife. 

The peasants in the neighbourhood had at first been scandalized 
by the unusual kind of household in the old house, until they 
were informed by their own priest that inEngland the clergy were 
firee to marry. But they still thought the new occupants of Sainte- 
Barbe peculiar, like the place, and saw but htde of them. The 
En glis h clergyman and his wife were themselves reserved people, 
and obviously had no wish to associate with their neighbours. 
They had lived at Sainte-Barbe for five years without making an 
acquaintance. 

It was already dark when the small cart, which had carried the 
travellers firom the village, stopped outside the door in the 
garden-wall. As Mr. Pennhallow puUed the rope of the beU on 
die doorpost, a star fell. Zosine, in a loud exclamation, drew the 
attention of her traveUmg companions to it, and their eyes 
followed the delicate, luminous track across the dark sky. When 
it expired, she said, “Now I have wishedi” 

“And I too!” said Lucan. 

“And I!” said Mr. Pennhallow, and laughed a Htde. 

A light appeared behind the shutters of the house. Soon after 
a young man with a lantern came out and opened the door. 
Mr. Pennhallow spoke to him in French with a strong En glish 
accent, and called him Cion. 

At the door of the house itself they were received by a stout 
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peasant woman in a white cap. In the lamp-light the girls saw 
that the person who had opened the door to them was a very 
young man, or a big boy, tall and strong-limbed, with a heavy 
head and a pale, sullen &ce. 

From a whitewashed corridor with a stone floor they came 
into a long, low room with greoi walls, a shining floor and a 
fireplace. Here a neat supper-table was laid for the travellers. 

“This house,” Mr. Pennhallow said as they sat down to their 
meal, “was once the centre of fields and vineyards, and no small 
place. The fermer and his labourers, according to the custom of 
the province, had their meals together in this room, and one can 
teU what a prosperous man he was, and how many people he 
employed, fiom the fact that there are no less than two solid 
lamp-hooks in the ceding.” 

The old man was obviously pleased to have reached his destina- 
tion. When he folded his hands on the table to say grace, it almost 
sounded like a thanksgiving. 

“These two people,” Zosme later said to Lucan, “have lived in 
terror of being seasick on the water, or kidnapped by robbers on 
their way through France. They now thank God for having got 
off so easily.” 

“They have been very careful of us as well, on the whole 
journey,” said Lucan. 

“Oh, they were proud of us,” Zosine exclaimed. “They almost 
showed us off to the other passengers on board, and in the dili- 
gences. It is because you are so pretty,” she added. “They were 
proud to have such a lovely girl with them.” 

The old house was irregularly built, with many steps and nooks, 
a very large kitchen and a long corridor. It was simply furnished, 
but dean and neat. It could be seen that Mr. Pennhallow had 
lived here for several years; the old French fiirmhouse had taken 
on a pretty English looL There were Biblical pictures on the 
walls, and on the shelves rows of classical English books in old 
leather bindings. The bedroom of the two young girls, 
had a door opening on to the corridor. This room 
also was but sparsely furnished, but aU the same pretty and 
homelike, with white bed-curtains, and a work-table and two 
old wooden chairs by the window. The air here was a Htde musty 
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and stale, as in a place where for sometime nobody had hved. 
Lucan opened the window and looked out. In the dark she dimly 
saw a couple of taU poplars inside the garden waU, and behind 
them the outline of a long, low HU-crest. Zosine came up to her 
and put her arm round her waist. 

“God knows,” she said, when for a while they had stood like 
this, close to one another, “how our Reverend Mr. Pennhallow 
has hit on this house, out of all the houses in France. If I had not 
been taken straight to it by a boat and a diligence, I should never 
have imagined that it existed. And stih, aU the way I have felt 
that we were making for one single goal — ^yes, that we were 
drawn towards it, and could not possibly swerve off our course 
towards any other place in the world! And the place waiting 
for us, as we have now seen, was Sainte-Barbel What is the 
magic attraction of Sainte-Barbe, Lucan? Do you think that a 
treasure is buried in the garden, and that one day Mr. Pennhallow 
will tell us to dig it up? And do you think that happiness is wait- 
ing for us here, in the long room where we had sup|:«r?” 

“Father,” Lucan answered after a short pause, “always said 
that when we question others upon our own affairs, we should 
be able to answer the question for better ourselves, if we only 
dared to put it earnestly eno<agh. You may ask your own 
heart.” 

“I believe that we will be happy here, then,” Zosine said 
thoughtfully. “I am sure that we mean much to Mr. Pennhallow, 
and that he could hardly do without us. And I believe that he 
will teach us many things of which now we know nothing. We 
shall leave Sainte-Barbe different gkls from what we are now. I 
also believe that a treasure is indeed buried in the garden, 
and that we have only got to find the exact place of it. Listen,” 
she added, as at the same moment a night-bird in a tree gave a 
short, hollow cry. “That is an echo, coming in from the mture, 
of our spade-strokes, as we dig the treasure up.” 

“But to-night,” she continued as she closed the window and 
turned towards the candle on the table, “I have reflected that, 
just as we have come a good long way from England, we have 
got away from our ideas there 1 We then thought that we would 
become free and independent, once we had got out into the 
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great world. But here at Sainte-Barbe I feel as if that old clergy- 
man was surrounding us on all sides, much more than the wall 
which we see down there. I could easily climb over the wall. 
But can I climb over the old man? And how shall we now be 
able to fight the whole world, as we resolved to do?” 

The landscape around Sainte-Barbe was open and stony. At 
first its lack of colour disappointed the young English girls. But 
it was still so different from all they had seen till now, that soon 
it made a deep impression on their minds, and with its vineyards 
and olive woods, and the long rows of poplars, which protected 
the fields against the cold north wind, the mistral, it looked 
romantic and mysterious. The houses of the village w’ere built 
close together, in one long street and a kind of market-place, of 
grey stone and fiat tiles. Most of them had shutters on thek street 
windows, which gave to the little town a secretive looL 

It was a dry summer. From time to time big clouds gathered, 
and the dust rose in tall spkals on the roads, but no rain came. 
Baptistine at night opened the firont door and solemnly sniEfed the 
night ak, to scent out any sign of rain, then shook her head and 
remarked that this was a strai^e year. Remarkable things might 
happen before the end of it. 

Baptistine was an unaccountable, close woman, who had an 
eye on everything in the house and in the garden, but might her- 
self be dumb for days. StiU, she had a rich stock of information 
concerning her neighbours in tibe district, and at times suddenly 
and sullenly would open up to the gkls. On such occasions it was 
not the virtues of the people of Peyriac upon which she dwelt; 
she talked of them all in a biting, malicious manner, as if she 
foimd a hidden happiness and triumph in her knowledge of the 
fi-ailty and foolishness of human beings. 

A couple of days after thek arrival the Reverend Mr. 
Pennhallow talked to the gkls of Baptistine’s assistant. Cion. 
“That unfortunate boy,” he said, “youi^ as he is, has already 
been in gaol. He is but a child in mind, a foundling, who never 
knew his fether and mother, and was not taught in time the 
diSerence between good and evil. I have taken him into my 
house firom charity, and I have promised myself never to tell 
anyone what brought him to prison.” 
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Daily Life 

I F, six months earlier, Lucan and Zosine had been told that 
they would come to pass their days amongst dry and dusty 
books, in the company of a little old, dusty man, they would 
have been seized by panic or they would have laughed. But Mr. 
PennhaUow was a schoolmaster by the grace of God, and at his 
hand they wonderingly, almost devoutly, entered the temple of 
learning. 

He md informed them that he was, in th,e solitude of Sainte- 
Barhe, finishing a great philosophical and reHgious work of many 
years. They often saw him absorbed in his manuscript, and heard 
him rustling it late at night, and during the first week his school 
lessons with the girls seemed more of a pastime than of a real 
task. But he was carried away by his own genius, and after a 
while became so thoroughly lost in his teaching that he forgot the 
time, as he made his pupils forget it, and kept them at their books 
until it grew too dark to read. It was as if he had been, for a long 
time, starved in his craving for displaying the power of his mind, 
and now, in a kind of intoxication, was giving himself up to it. 

In his heavy and coarsely shaped head a fund of knowledge 
was stored, which almost seemed to be too rich for one single 
person, and must have been accumulated there through many 
generations. When he said, “My grandfather gave much time to 
these studies,” or, “My great grandfather published a book on 
this subject,” Lucan and Zosine felt that his ancestors, by a par- 
ticular magic process, had passed on their learning to &eir 
descendant. And yet the real charm of the school did not He in 
the omniscience of the teacher. What fescinated and held the 
girls was his strar^e power to call forth, Hghdy and as in a pky, 
long past ages and long forgotten events and figures. Moses and 
Pharaoh Hved for his pupils in gigantic, shadowy forms, as well 
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as King Richard. HI, Tamerlane or Dr. Faustus. They felt tliat they 
had themselves been present when Nero played on his lyre, with 
Rome aflame at his feet. With horror and grief they followed the 
Maid of Orleans from the Court and the stony faces of her judges 
to the prison and the stake. And all their life they remembered — 
although they never spoke of it — ^how, at the return of Odysseus, 
the unfeithful servant-maidens had been hanged on a rope like 
thrushes, and there “had writhed with their feet for a little space, 
but not for long.” 

Lucan had studied history with her father, but to Zosine the 
world of learning was almost unknown. At school she had 
eschewed her lessons as much as possible, and later on, in her gay 
home and on her travels, she had given little time to studies. Now 
that her whole nature was moved by the happenings of the last 
months, she sought refuge in this new world. Soon she was wor- 
shipping the old teacher, whose appearance a short time ago had 
made her burst into laughter, with the romantic infatuation of a 
schoolgirl. She no longer thought him ugly, but gravely confided 
to Lucan that Socrates must have looked like that. 

“How much time and hard work it must have cost Mr. 
Pennhallow to learn all that he knows!” Lucan one day said to 
Zosine. 

“He has not learned it!” Zosine replied. “He has really seen, 
or lived through, it ah! I feel quite sure that he has gone through 
a number of successive existences, and that he knows things 
hidden to all other people.” 

They took their Latin readers to bed with them, and, each by 
her own candle, the girls read on, and read aloud to each other, 
until long past midnight. They never reflected how, in the com- 
pany of other girls, they might have feared to be mocked as blue- 
stockings. They began to tmk to each other in Latin, and, with 
inky fingers, discussed science or theology, as eagerly as if they 
had really been a pair of young zealous doctors. 

Zosine at times felt guilty because she was bidin g part of the 
truth about herself from that same old man, who md opened 
such rich new horizons to her. Once or twice she came near to 
confessing her real name, and her history, to him. But she had 
promised herself, for the sake of her fether, not to mention the 
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past. '‘And perhaps,” she excused herself to Lucan, "even if I 
told him all it would mean nothing to him. Such matters are all 
too worldly to interest him.” 

At another time she solemnly declared to her friend: "He 
already knows it aU; he knows more about us than we do 
ourselves.” 

The old man was also something of an artist, and did little 
pencil sketches of landscapes or flowers. At rare intervals, late at 
night, in the long dining-room, he took out a queer, old-fashioned 
flute, and played on it. There were ancient, sweet melodies in his 
programme, and some strange exotic tunes as well. He was no 
virtuoso, but his playing had a peculiar, unaccountable charm, 
which made the girls Hsten in breathless silence, and sigh deeply 
when it ceased. 

"What an eminent career,” they said, "this old man must have 
had before him, until his voice got cracked and hoarse. And what 
great strength of mind he must possess never to show any regret 
for it, but to be ever happy and at ease in his litde lonely house, 
in his plain and blunt wife’s company.” 

Mrs. PennhaUow had none of her husband’s magnetic and 
inspiring power, nor of his deep, thoughtful equanimity. Every- 
thing that she undertook was done in fits and starts — "Like a cart 
on a bad road,” said Zosine. All the same, the books would strike 
sparks from the flat-breasted, awkward figure too, and she would 
teach in a kind of passion or ecstasy, like the man, and, like him, 
lose herself in her occupation and forget the hours. 

"Do you know,” Zosine one day said to Lucan, quite thought- 
fully, "they both teach Hke people who, after having been 
brought almost to death by thirst, at last are able to drink their 
fill from the wefl! Or Hke drmikards who, after long abstinence, 
come upon a cask of wine! And you and I!” she added. "Do you 
remember how, in London, we talked of conquering the world? 
We have, m a way, conquered a new world. Or it has been laid 
open to us, by the two mighty old magicians! We owe much to 
them, Lucan. I wish I might be able to repay them some time.” 

Only when the lessons were finished, and the books put aside, 
the grey woman fell back into her old, abrupt, peevish manner. 
She would then, at times, while sitting quite immovable, keep 
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her eyes so long and so sharply fixed on the girls’ faces— just as 
if, in her mind, she was m a k ing up some kind of account— that 
they grew quite embarrassed. 

“It is you that she is staring at,” said Zosine to Lucan. “Her 
eyes become quite glassy widi it! She has been at the comer 
cupboard!” 

To amuse herself, and without really beHeving in her own 
theory, Zosine would declare to her fiiend, that the good old 
lady was fond of a drop of liquor, and was at times bracing herself 
with a glass of rum. “Or otherwise,” she went on, “she is envious 
of your looks. You are gettir^ prettier every day, and perhaps, 
when our old foster-mama cannot take her eyes off you, she is 
trying to draw the beauty firom your foce into her own.” 

“I have read, or heard,” she said a few days later, “that a 
married couple who are very happy together will in time become 
like one another. This is wmt had happened to Mr. Pennhallow 
and his tvife. One cannot exactly congratulate either of the two 
on the foct.” 

It was, however, only rarely that the girls would thus make 
fim of their adopted parents. For, apart firom the strong, spiritual 
atmosphere, there was at Sainte-Barbe an influence which moved 
and touched its two youngest inhabitants, and filled them with a 
new devotion for their teacher, and vdth a kind of laughing 
gratitude towards his old woman. 

It had soon become obvious to the girls that they were indis- 
pensable to the old people — yes, that they were indeed their most 
precious belongings, and the apple of their eyes. Mr. Pennhallow 
and his wife were loath to let them out of their sight. If they went 
for a walk, and came back later than they had meant to, they 
would find the old man or woman at the door, aU upset with 
afiectionate anxiety. It happened, when they were gomg to bed, 
that the door gently sHd ajar, and Mrs. Pennhallow’s grey foce 
peeped in, as if to make sure that they were stfll there, and that, 
kite at night, they heard her steps in the corridor outside their 
room. Mr. Pennhallow never spoke to them without a little, 
kind smile, and his wife, when she addressed them, softened her 
raucous voice. To Zosine, who had been looked after and spoilt 
all her life, this omnipresent, watchful tenderness was not always 
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welcome; she would even become impatient with it, and com- 
plain that she was being treated hke a baby. But Lucan, who had 
so long been left to look after herself, was deeply impressed by it. 
She often thought of that lost daughter of whom the old people 
had talked, and felt grateful to the dead child for the kindness 
that now surrounded herself. 

The foster-parents, a short time after the arrival at Sainte-Barbe, 
had begged their adopted daughters to address them by the 
names of “Father” and “Mother.” The gkls did indeed at times, 
in a kind of gratitude, when speaking to Mrs. PennhaUow, make 
use of the word “Mother” — although they did so somewhat 
shyly or reluctantly, for there was in the dry and spare figure of 
the old woman but little of the attributes which one generally 
attaches to that sweet and sacred name. But Zosine, in her great 
admiration and devotion, almost from the first day of their 
lessons, had found a name of her own for her old teacher. She 
would call him “Master,” and would hardly ever speak of him 
but as “our Master.” 

The solicitude of the old people was the more touching or 
pathetic because they were obviously quite unused to the com- 
pany of young girls, and seemed to have no real idea of how to 
express their kmdly feelings for them. When they were not 
actually teaching, they had but little to say to them, and they 
would indeed very often talk to them as if they were babies, or 
as if the old people themselves were somewhat in their second 
childhood. But they would also order Baptistine to make a sweet 
cake for them, or they would make them a present of a kitten or 
a bird in a cage. As Zosine had said, they were proud of their 
adopted daughters, they sent them to Peyriac to fetch their letters 
at the Post Office, and on their return asked them if they had met 
many people on the way, as if they were keen to show them off. 
They many times expressed their regret at the ftict that they did 
not know the people of the neighbourhood, so that they might 
have introduced the girls to them. “We are,” said Zosine once 
laughingly, “their two little pet canary-birds, in a sweet, neat 
little cage!” 

One night, when the two girls were reading through their 
lessons for the morrow, the old clergyman, by the lamp, gazed 
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at them for a long time, with a gendy beaming fece. He folded 
his hands on the table, and in ins low, husky voice said to his 
wife: “So we have, my dear, in the end become a couple of real 
shepherds to our litde white lambs.” His wife joined him in a 
litde heartfelt chuckle, which with her had a strange sound, as if 
she was not in the habit of laughiog. 

It seemed to Lucan and Zosine that the old people spoke but 
litde to each odier. It happened, though, that they would, 
between themselves, discuss matters of which the girls had never 
heard, and understood nothing, and would, herein, use words 
and terms unknown to them. But if they noticed that their 
pu^ik were listening, they at once broke off their convenation. 

“It is probably,” Lucan said, “some learned, theological 
theme that they are discussing, and they know that it is too 
complicated for us.” 

At night, when they were in bed, the girls for a long time 
heard their low voices in the dining-room. “Now they are 
talking of the Master’s book,” they said. 

At times the old people took down heavy books of accounts, 
and sat absorbed in them for hours. “Mr. Pennhallow,” Lucan 
said, “must surely be keeping the accounts of many charitable 
institutions.” 

“When they are sitting like that,” said Zosine, “their old heads 
dose together, one clearly feels that they belong to a religious 
sect which is waiting for something! The second coming of 
Christ? The end of ihe world? 1 know nothing of theology, but 
I see in their feces that they are keeping a watch. They are, both 
of them, waiting for something, quite quietly.” 
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T he reverend MR. PENNHALLOW was an ascetic 
by nature; be took no meat, drank nothing but water and, 
like the hermits of old, hved chiefly on dry bread and herbs. 
Mrs. Penuhallow took no interest in housekeeping, her mind was 
altogether absorbed in her husband and her books. But Madame 
Baptistine, Hke most Frenchwomen, was an able housekeeper, 
and the fire at Sainte-Barbe was plentiful and pleasant. 

Baptistine likewise had good knowledge of gardening. She sold 
vegetables and firuit to Peyriac, and on fliir-days made the boy 
Cion drive her goods on a small donkey-cart as fer as Lunel, 
where she was well known for her crisp lettuce, sweet melons 
and juicy peaches. 

In the early hours of the morning and when, after a burning 
hot day, the afternoons were cool and firesh, the two English 
gicls worked with Cion in the garden. To Lucan and Zosine it 
was a welcome change from the lessons in the house, to plant 
and sow, to tie up the melons and to carry dear water from the 
well to the herb-beds. The little grey donkey soon became 
Zosine’s fiivourite and pet; she curried it, fed it with sugar and led 
it by a rope to graze at the road borders outside the garden walk 
Lucan had a deep, instinctive love of all plants and flowers; she 
carefully weeded and watered the long rows of beans and 
cucumbers, she followed Cion s instructions about digging and 
hilling, but was also often able to teach the boy new ways of 
treating the soil and the young plants. 

During these peaceful hours in the garden the girls talked of 
their studies and of the past, and after some time they also fell 
to discussing tihe future, and to wondering what would happen 
to them when, in the course of time, they were to take leave of 
Sainte-Barbe and go forth into the world. Zosine expected great 
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things of life. Wten her Papa came back, she said, the two would 
travel to China together, and she would, she declared, never 
marry and settle down before she had had suitors in every single 
country of the earth. Lucan listened to her fentasies; she could 
not herself invent such gaudy and daring pictures of the foture. 
To her it seemed to he behind a veil, sometimes colourless, 
sometimes irradiated by a mysterious, enchanted %ht. She 
waited for it, silent and obedient: “Perhaps,” she thought, and 
smiled as she carried a load of green peas to the house in her 
apron, “perhaps I really belong to the rehgious group of awaiting, 
expecting people, just like Mr. and Mrs. Pennhallow themselves.” 

Cion was a taciturn boy. He was very proud of his great 
strength, and haughtily coiifided to the girls that he could make 
a grave quicker than the grave-digger of Peyriac himself. But he 
was shy and distrustful, and at times almost seemed to be afraid 
of the young girls, following them with dark, scared eyes as they 
went to and fro in the garden. Zosine, who had Htde experience 
of ti m idity or of timid people, declared to her friend that the boy 
was not right in the head. But Lucan felt his sulky, diffident 
manne r to be due to his imprisonment; she thought of her own 
small brothers and pitied the lonely boy. 

“It is uiyust, it is a shame,” she said to Zosine, “that a poor 
child, who may once, when he was hungry, have stolen a loaf of 
bread in a baker’s shop, should be shut up with evil men, and 
ever after come to fear and shun all human beings.” 

The quiet, sweet gentleness with which their htoter treated the 
boy, the unfeiling patience which he showed him, also deeply 
impressed the grck, and made even Zosiue promise hersdffi to 
forbear with his strange, rude and clumsy manners. 

As one day Cion, in sphtting firewooi cut his ftnger badly, 
Lucan washed and dressed it for him. Her ^dness and sympathy 
seemed to surprise, even somehow to oftend him; stiH, from that 
time he would follow her about as she worlmd in the garden, and 
take care to carry the heavy pails from the well for her. 

Cion had been taught by ifr master to fertilise melon-plants by 
carrying the pollen of one plant to another on a small stick. Mr. 
Pennhallow at first had heatated to let his young ^ods take part 
in a work so closely related to the mysteries of life, but he found 
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tViat Lucan already had good knowledge of the practice, and that 
in her innocence and her love of Nature she connected no secret 
thoughts with it. 

On a beautiful, cloudless day she and Cion were alone and at 
work in the melon-beds. A little bashfully, because she felt that 
she could not express herself in French as weE as she wished to, 
the girl tried to make the boy open his mind to her. She avoided 
any talk of his own past, because she felt that it contained too 
much darkness and pain, but she spoke to him of her old home 
in Er^land, and of how there everyone had done his best to be 
kind and helpful to the others. 

Cion listened to her with a closed, set fece and with a feint, 
almost scornful smile. But as they rose from their knees amongst 
the melon-rows, he stood for some time in deep thoughts. 

“I also,” he suddenly broke out, “I also once tried to do some- 
thing good; I too tried to help someone — ^someone,” he con- 
tinued, with an odd movement in his sullen fece, “who had hair 
like yours. And who spoke in the same way.” 

He was silent and immovable for a minute. “But no one kno-ws 
of it,” he added in a low, harsh voice. 

Lucan looked into his fece with her dear blue eyes. “Oh yes. 
Cion,” she said, gendy and gravely. “He who sees and knows 
all knew of that too.” 

The boy stared at her, quickly glanced towards the house, and 
grew very pale. “No, No,” he exclaimed, and would speak no 
more. 

The next morning he came up to die girl with a queer, secretive 
exdtement in his fece, and proudly showed her a small squirrel 
which he had caught and was holding in his large, El-shaped and 
spotted hands. Now, he told her, he would show her something; 
now they were to have some fun! As, with a Htde smEe, Lucan 
asked him what he meant to do with the small, scared animal, he 
explained his plan to her, and it was so cruel and so mad that at 
first, in horror and dismay, she covered her ears vdth her hands, 
and then, quite pale, ordered him to set the squirrel firee and let 
it run away. Cion did not understand her, or he would not obey 
her; he only squeezed the squirrel tighter to his chest. 

“Cion,” die cried, endeavouring to steady her trembling voice. 
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“do you not remember what I told you yesterday of Him who 
sees What would He say to you, do you thiriTc, if He saw you 
torturing a meek creature whict has done you no harm?” 

Cion for a moment stared at her, as if her words were incom- 
prehensible to him, then slowly a hard, wild smile spread over his 
fiice. “He!” he exclaimed, “Would He not just like it? Would 
He not just think it a fine thing?” 

Lucan reflected that after all Zosine had been right, and the boy 
was demented. Alarmed and revolted, she forced the small 
animal firom him, and let it skip away. Cion had grown as pale 
as she; he scowled angrily at her. 

“When are you two going away?” he suddenly cried out in a 
threatening, savage voice. 

“Away?” Lucan asked. 

“Aye, away,” he repeated. 

“Where do you want us to go. Cion?” she asked him gravely. 

“Away, oflf,” he cried. “Away firom here, like the other mesde- 
moiselles who were here before.” 

At supper Mr. PennhaUow, who, on the way home firom his 
daily walk, at a distance had observed the young girl and the boy 
talking together, smiling asked Lucan what she would have been 
discussing with the shy, dull village lad. Lucan would or could 
not mention the boy’s ferocity; she answered a litde embarrassed, 
“He told me of some young ladies who had been here before us. 
I do not know what he meant.” 

She was so much upset at the boy’s heartlessness, and at the 
idea of the small, defenceless creature in his hands, that at night 
she could not fell asleep. While she lay awake she remembered 
that she had left her watering-can in the garden path. It had before 
happened that Cion had b^ scolded for some forgetfulness of 
hers or Zosine’s; she did not wish it to happen again. Very 
quietly, so as not to disturb her fiiend or anyone else in the house, 
she put on her shawl and slid out to return the can to the small, 
low shed at the comer of the garden wall where all garden-tools 
were kept. It was still sufficiently light for her to find her way; 
she picked up the can in the path where she had left it. 

As she was about to open the door of the shed, die stopped, 
terrified at bearing a long, low wail firom inside. It sounded as if 
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a human being had been shut up there, and was lamenting in the 
loneliness of the night. 

She tarried on the path, called out low a couple of times, and 
at last lifted the latch and opened the door. The next moment. 
Cion came tumbling out on all fours, and fell upon his fece on 
the ground before her. He seemed to be beside himself wnth 
terror, and unable to rise; he trembled from head to foot, and 
kept on wailing low and miserably. Lucan reflected that he must 
have frUen asleep in the shed, and that someone, unaware of his 
presence there, had locked the door on him. 

She stood and looked at him for a while without speaking to 
him, for she could not forget or forgive his wicked, greedy eyes 
as he had pressed the squirrel to him. But in the end she con- 
quered her repugnance, bent down and kid her ha n d on his 
shoulder. “Cion,” she called, and tried to raise him up. 

“I cannot get out,” the boy groaned. “I cannot get out.” He 
shivered so violently that his teeth chattered, and she only 
grasped his wild, desperate words after he had repeated them 
many times. Lucan gently shook his shoulder, and at last got him 
on his feet. He clung to her hand, and stared at her in the half- 
light, as if he did not believe his own eyes. In the end, when he 
recognized her, he suddenly once more dropped on his knees, 
pressing his body against her clothes. 

“You see,” he cried out. “You see, he knows everything, he 
gets to know everything.” His voice was quite changed, so 
hoarse, broken and terrified that Lucan herself was scared at the 
sound of it. 

“I will never again speak of the demoiselles who have gone,” 
he cried. “Is it not the same to me what has become of them? I 
will neva: J^ain speak of any of them all.” 



Mazeppa 


"Tv TTIEN at times BaptLstine broke her sulky silence and 

VV entertained tbe English girls about people and events in 
the neighbourhood, there were two names which constandy 
recurred in her talk. The first of die names was Joliet, the estate 
to which Sainte-Barbe had belonged, and which surrounded it 
on all sides. The other was de Vdfonds, the i&mily who owned 
the land and resided at the chateau. Of this place and of these 
people the hard, sneering woman, contrary to her usual practice, 
spoke with respect. It might seem a strange thing that she, an 
outcast firom JoHet, who must lay the blame for her isolated 
position on the de Valfonds fiunily, should still feel so strongly 
attached to both. Both Lucan and Zosine understood that the 
estate and the fiinnly which the peasant woman’s own fore- 
fethers had served for so many hundred years in her eyes still 
had the splendour of a kingdom, and of a royal fenuly. 

No estate in France, Baptistine proudly declared, was so well 
worked as Johet, no soil produced a better wine, nowhere the 
fermers, tenants and day-labourers were so prosperous or so 
contented. The old Lord of the land himself, who was murdered 
in the garden of Sainte-Barbe, had been a just and gracious 
master, at a time when other great landowners suppressed and ill- 
treated their peasants. His widow, who at the time of his death 
was but twenty years old, and who remained on the estate when 
other great fimulies emigrated firom France, had carried on the 
work in his own spirit, but had added a new feature to the 
traditions of the fiimily. No Valfonds, after the time of the 
murder, had left the province. They Hved and died in Languedoc. 
This peculiarity, too, Baptistine pointed out with pride, as if the 
family had thereby appropriated the province. The aged widow 
pf the murdefed Baron de Valfonds still lived at the manor. Her 
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only son and his -wife had died; her grandson was now possessor, 
and lived with his grandmother. Nor had this young nobleman 
ever been out of the country, or even as fer as Paris. He remained 
inside the borders of Languedoc, and was always to be found on 
his own land. 

All this stroi^ly moved the imagination of tihe young EngHsb 
girls. Joliet to them became the castle of fiiry tales, and part of 
tile history of Prance, which they were just then studying. When 
they read of the Crusades, it was now a Valfonds who set out for 
the Holy Land, while his lady waved her long veil from the 
battiement of Joliet. But a day came when they turned from their 
books to the real world. In the course of a month or two, they 
often on their walks took the road through the pretty woods of 
Joliet. From a bench they could here see the white building 
between the trees. 

At the foot of the long hiH on which the castle stood, there was 
a big grassy enclosure, in which, many fine horses were grazing. 
They were the riding horses of the young Baron de Valfonds. 
His ftmily had always been able horse-breeders and horsemen. 
Zosine, who till now during her sojourn in Prance had had to 
content herself with a donkey, was enchanted at the sight of the 
horses. She soon knew them all, and found a name for each of 
them. She naade Baptistine give her baskets of stale bread, and 
carried it to her fiiends, who in their turn learned to recognize 
the girl, and came up to her when she called them in her dear 
voice. Baptistine was quite pleased at the idea of Joliet’s horses 
being fed on bread from Sainte-Barbe, and she was always less 
sulky with Zosine than with her other housemates. While Mrs. 
PennhaJlow had got into the habit of staring at Lucan’s pretty 
fiice, it happened that Baptistine fixed her eyes searchingly on 
Zosine, as if to the peasant woman, her features recalled others 
that she had seen long ago. 

Zosine had never spoken of Tortuga since they came to France. 
But when she sat on the gate of the fence, she talked fredy of her 
home, as if she felt that she had here in some way come back to 
it. A big, beautiful white horse in the endosure reminded her, she 
said, of the riding-horse that had been her Papa’s fevourite when 
she was a child. She named it Mazeppa, after this horse, climbed 
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the fence to pat it, and walked about with it on the grass, holding 
it by the mane. 

On a late summer day the young girls were down by the 
enclosure: it looked like thunder, the sky was a dark, dim blue, 
with big clouds gathering up from the horizon, the big old oak 
trees round the field were almost black, and the white horse 
looked beautifrd in the sombre landscape, as with lifted head and 
tail he came trotting up to the gate. 

Zosine turned towards Lucan. “I could easily ride on 
Mazeppa,” she said. “I have often ridden a horse bare-back. 
When I was a child, a travelling drcus came to the village at 
Tortuga. There I saw ladies both sitting and standing on un- 
saddled horses, and I was so keen to imitate them that Papa made 
one of the men come up to the house and give me lessons. If you 
will feed Mazeppa with, bread to keep him quiet, I can mount 
him from the gate.” 

Lucan tried to make Zosine give up her whim. What, she 
admonished her, would the master or mistress of Joliet think, if 
they happened to pass and saw her tiding their horse? 2!k»sine 
objected that they had never passed till now, but Lucan saw that 
her face shone at the idea that they might really come by in time 
to admire her horsemanship. She persuaded her timid^friend to 
hold the white horse by the forelock while she herself on the gate 
gathered her clothes together. “Now let go!” she cried, happy 
as a child, as, holdir^ on to the mane, and patting the horse on 
the neck, she set off past Lucan at a walking pace. 

Lucan followed her with her eyes, and reflected ffiat Zosine 
must always have looked well on horseback. At first it went 
slowly, but soon the girl made her horse trot. She had been sitting 
as on a ade-saddle, but as the movements of the horse became 
livelier, she, daundessly as a boy, flung her leg across the horse’s 
neck, turned round and laughed at Lucan. She made the tour of 
the whole field, and then set her horse into a canter. For a time 
all went well, but then Lucan saw that she was sliding and loting 
her seat, and the moment after she was thrown on to the turf. 
Lucan’s heart for a second stood stfll with flight, but Zosine sat 
up, shook her curls and once more turned a radiant free on her 
mend. Just then Lucan noticed that a youi^ man had come out 
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fiom amongst the trees on the other side of the enclosure, and 
stood looking at Zosine. 

Lucan blushed. Zosine had the sun in her eyes, and did not see 
that her frock had slid up above her knees. Lucan would have 
gone up to her, but the young man had already swung himself 
over the fence, and come to lie assistance of the frUen amazon. 
Zosine was still wild with joy; she remained sitting in the grass 
and laughed in the free of the stranger. 

“You have not been hurt, naaderaoiselle?” he asked her. 

“God!” Zosine cried without answering his question, “What 
a sweet, wonderful horse Mazeppa is to ride!” 

Then she caught sight of her own legs in the grass. Zosine had 
a pair of delicate, straight legs, but she thought that they were too 
thin; she rose up quickly. 

The stranger was dressed in a blouse Hke a peasant, but was 
gentle and graceful in his carriage and bis movements. His frir 
hair, uncommon here in the south, was thrown back from a 
white forehead, his dear eyes laughed towards the girl. “So you 
are in the habit of riding bare-back, mademoiselle?” he asked. 

“I used to ride like that when I was a little girl,” said Zosine, 
“but this time it was not exactly a success.” 

She suddenly realized that the young man must have seen her 
felling off the horse, and now she would have liked to run away. 
But he was so respectful that she recovered her pluck. “It is 
probably,” she thought, “one of the grooms of Joliet. Perhaps 
he will not give me away to his master.” 

“Do you take care of the white horse?” she asked. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, and he knows me well,” he answered. 

Zosine gazed at him, the sun was still in her eyes, she was a 
little dizzy after her frU, and at the moment could not quite 
distinguish between the man and the horse. Was it a young 
groom of Joliet, or Mazeppa himself, with the beautiful limpid 
eyes and the vibratii^ nostrils who stood and talked to her? 

“I once,” she said, ‘ saw pictures of centaurs, creatures half-man 
and half-horses. How glorious it must be to be a centaur!” 

“Aye, there may s^ be a few of them left in the woods of 
JoBet,” said the yotmg man, “and they would certainly welcome 
you into their company.” 
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The young girls walked home ah excited by their adventure: 
it was such a long time since they had talked with anyone but the 
people of Sainte-Barbe. But Lucan was still embarrassed at having 
been caught trespassing: she gently scolded Zosine, and told her 
that she would no more go with her to the paddock at Johet 

Zosine for some time listened patiendy to her, and did not 
utter a word. But as, at a turn of the road, they caught sight of 
Sainte-Barbe, she suddenly stood still, and turned on Lucan. At 
this moment she was not the docile and ambitious disciple of 
Mr. PennhaUow, but the old Zosine from Tortuga and the night 
of the ball, the spoilt, radiant girl to whom life had been a rose 
garden, and its combats but a game. Her free was still aflame 
with the darir^ ride and the adventure. 

“Do not scold, sister Lucan,” she begged very sweedy and 
disarmingly. “You serious people must not be too hard on human 
beings for what they choose to amuse themselves with, when 
they are shut up in a prison, and are not even allowed to say 
that they are prisoners: if I do not soon get a litde bit of fim, I 
shall die!” 



Mrs. Pennhallow’s Admonitions 

I N the whole district of Peyriac, where the fimous dessert 
wine Muscat de Lunel is grown, the vintage is the great 
event of the year. It is opened by the priest, at first by a Mass in 
the small church of the market-place, and later by a blessing of 
the vineyards themselves. All the dignitaries of the neighbour- 
hood are present; they join the procession on foot, and kneel in 
the fields like the labourers of the vineyards, while their elegant 
carriages follow them at a distance, and wait for them in the 
shade of the big trees. 

Lucan and Zosine obtained permission to go dovm to the 
village "with Baptistine, and watch the ceremony. Baptistine had 
attended it every year, but had held herself aloof fiom the 
villagers. Now she became talkative, in her usual malicious way. 

As a fine, hooded carriage drove past, she told the gkls that it 
came firom Joliet, and that it was the old Baroness herself and her 
companion who sat in it Her grandson, according to the old 
custom, would later on meet the procession at the head of his 
labourers in the vineyard. The delicate, waxen and grave fi.ce of 
the old lady was framed by a bonnet of black lace; she was 
greeted with respect by everybody, and graciously bowed her 
head in return. 

‘It is time for Baron Thes^e to marry,” Baptistine remarked, 
“but his grandmother will want a wife for him who comes from 
our ovTU province and who will remain there. And the young 
ladies of me neighbourhood are flighty misses. They are keen 
enough to beconne Baroness de Valfbnds, but they are as eager 
to go to Paris to see our good King and Queen Amdie. The 
Baron himself will not leave the place, and will not be hkely 
either to let his lady travel to Paris on her own.” 

“Is Baron Th&6e like his grandmother?” asked Lucan, who 
could not forget the old lady’s beautiful and noble fice. 
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“No,” said Baptistine, “he is like his grandfether, our old lord 
of JoHet, who came by his death when there was a Revolution 
in Irance. But his fether, Baron Sigisbert, the old lady’s own son, 
who is now dead, was the Hving picture of his mother. Ifc was 
the handsomest young man in France, they said. 'When TCiug 
Louis came back, he sent for him, and would have givoi htm a 
mighty position at his Court in Paris — yes, it is said that he would 
have married him to a princess of the blood royal because his 
femily had been so loyal to the King of France. But Baron 
Sigisbert would not leave our province of Languedoc.” 

A young man in black, wim a pretty white-and-piuk com- 
plexion, passed them, and the peasant woman laughed to herself 
“There goes Monsieur Emmanuel Tinchebrai,” she said. “He is 
head derk to our old Judge of Lunel. What do you say, my 
young demoiselles: is he red-haired or not? Aye,” she went on, 
kughiDg at the amazed kces of the girls, “the fact is, that Mon- 
sieur Tinchebrai’s kther was a respectable flour-merchant of 
Lunel, and had a pretty wife. His house lay opposite the Bishop’s 
palace, and when that was burnt down twenty-five years ago. 
Monseigneur the Bishop of Nimes, on his next visit to the town, 
took up his residence in the flour-merchant’s house. EEis Excel- 
lency is of a fine old fimuly, who are all handsome and generous 
people, but who are also all of them red-haired. Now, when 
Master Emmanuel was bom, all people were curious to have a 
look at the child’s hair. If he was red-haired, he would be sure to 
get on in the world. But then, too, one might find nasty names 
for old fiither Tinchebrai and his young lady. What, now, did 
little Emmanuel himself hope for, when he was gazing at his 
pictture in the looking-glass?” Baptistine finished with a sly 
chuckle. “He never played much with other children. But he hse 
been to a foshionable school, and he will certainly become a judge 
himself in time. Once he used to come and visit my old master 
at Sainte-Barbe — ^Ln order, perhaps, to find out what a priest, 
who has got a wife, looks Hke. But they must have fellen out in 
some way, for he has not been to see him in the last six months.” 

The girls followed the procession part of the way, but then 
turned back, because, as they were both good Protestants, they 
could not kneel down with the others. 
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A few days later they met the priest of the village, Father 
Vadier, on the road. He addressed them kindly, and questioned 
them on their life at Sainte-Barhe, but he became silent when he 
gathered that they were heretics. In the course of their talk, he 
mentioned that he was fether confessor to the old Baroness and 
her grandson. This made Lucan and Zosine regard him with 
reverence. The chateau of Joliet had lately played a large part in 
their talk and thoughts; they had wondered what people there 
were doing or feeling. And this kind, quiet man knew it all. 

Contrary to his habit, Mr. Pennh^ow was out when they 
returned to Sainte-Barbe. Mrs. Pemihallow was restless and 
silent during supper, but later on she seemed to remember her 
duties towards her adopted daughters. She sat down at the table 
opposite diem, and began to talk to them more animatedly than 
usual. But when they told her of their meeting with the priest, 
and how he had inquired about their life and studies, her fece 
darkened. 

“The Roman Catholic priests,” she said with a litde arrogant 
sttule, “are ignorant and uneducated people. They want to poke 
iheir noses into everything, and would have us aU go to confession 
to them. It is not the first time that the priest of Peyriac has come 
prying into our afeirs at Sainte-Barbe. He would do better to 
keep off them.” 

“Never,” she said after a pause, with a sl^hdy trembling 
voice, “listen to any papist. In this benighted religion, the priest 
himself drinks the Communion wine without givirg the congre- 
tion any part in it. Their priests must not marry. And the Roman 
Catholic Church worships a woman. In their churches you see a 
woman’s image on the high altar. This is blasphemy.” 

The old woman’s hands were trembling as she talked. She stood 
up and took hold of the lamp on the table to move it, but had 
to put it down again. 

“Man,” she said, “is made in the im^e of God; so it is written 
in the Scriptures. But woman is the most hideous of all creatures. 
The naked woman is so loathsome that thought shrinks firom her. 
Never have I dared really to put up before myself the picture of a 
naked woman. If it had happened to me to view myself naked 
in a lookirg-glass, I should have had to stay in a dark room for the 
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rest of my life. The partictdar functions of women are so abomin- 
able that even between themselves women will only mention 
them in a low voice. It is a terrible lot to a human being thus to 
despise and shrink from itself, and to know that there is no escape 
from the horror and debasement. A few of us, perhaps, have 
lived in the hope that man, as the higher being, would show 
forbearance wii our misery. But these too have finished by 
telling themselves, It is impossible.^ ” 

Her face twisted and quivered, as if she were smelling some- 
thing disgusting, or were about to burst into tears. 

“But then,” she continued after a pause with a strange, sudden 
light on her features, “a miracle happens. Yes, those who have 
experienced it will know it to be nothing less than a miracle.” 

“Man, from whom we could not hope for forgiveness — ^he does 
not forgive us, he worships us: he does not bear with our hideous- 
ness, but he adores it: he does not mercifully close his eyes to our 
disgrace, but he cannot satiate ids eyes with it!” 

She once more made a short pause, and then cried: “This is 
grace. This is the rehabilitation and sanctification of woman by 
man. This is the great miracle of our existence. Those who ought 
to have been punished are honoured. That from which men 
ought to have turned in disgust is celebrated in song. — Yes, in 
the song of songs!” 

The old woman had remained standing upright by the table. 
Her chin, which was adorned with a few grey bristles, quivered; 
she pressed her hand to her flat breast. The two girls in amazement 
had laid down their needlework. They stared at the awkward 
figure, in its outburst of passion. But Mrs, Pennhallow did not 
look back at them; she almost seemed to speak to herself 

“It is a dreadful time,” she said slowly and heavily, “the time 
in which we stiH doubt that a man shall wish, or shall be able to 
save us. What horrible efforts are we not forced to do, in order to 
become a reality in his life. We are tom asunder between our 
hope of glorification and our dire remorse, as we feel, that while 
we are m a.king him lift us from the mire, we are ourselves drag- 
ging him down into it. That time may last long, it may look as if 
it might be aU too late, and still we must hold on. We must use 
force, even towards him who is going to save us. Oh, we 
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ourselves sufier by it!’’ She shuddered, and for a moment held 
her hand to her mouth. 

‘‘But once it has happened,” she said very slowly, “then we 
have reached beatitude 1 This is beatification of woman by man!” 

“And must we not,” she continued, her pale eyes turned 
towards the ceiling, where two heavy, sooted hooks showed 
against the old dark beams, “after that moment, for ever thank 
and serve him? We must submit to him, and toil for him; his 
wish must be law to us. Through him we have become beautiful, 
and if, once more, he were to turn his eyes away fiom us, we 
would sink back into our misery, and be lost for ever. Must we 
not, then, do all that he demands of us? We must never forget 
what we owe to him, and must ever be ready to give our Hfe — 
yes, our soiil itself— for that glance which has saved us.” 

She stood for some time lost in her own thoughts. Slowly her 
ftice became tranquil and altogether void of expression. The 
young girls once more ventured to look at one another. Zosine, 
to whom the irresistibility of her own beauty, and of that of every 
young girl, was an article of faith, laughingly threw a secret 
glance at the comer cupboard, wherein Baptistine kept her 
excellent home-made cherry brandy. 

At this moment they heard footsteps on the gravel of the 
garden path. The old woman’s grey iS.ce slowly coloured, the 
rigidness of her body dissolved, she stiU made a few htde spas- 
modic movements with her hands, and sank down on her chair 
by the table. 

“It is Mr. PennhaUow coming home,” she whispered. “Thank 
God he is home safely; be quiet now girls; we will not speak to 
him of these things.” 



Ma. Pennhaixow’s Old Pdhl 


I UCAN, these days, was often troubled and heavy at 
j heart. She had come to love Zosine as a sister, and the 
girl’s trust and confidence meant more to her every day. But she 
could no longer herself be altogether frank with her fiiend. The 
rich, spoilt child of Tortuga knew but litde of the world wherein 
she was now living. It might surprise or amuse her, but she did 
not, on her own, attempt to understand it or explain it to herselfi 
In her new circumstances, Zosine relied on Lucan as on the person 
who had brought her here, and who was already familiar with 
such things. 

And yet there was at Sainte-Barbe something that Lucan ODuld 
not explain to herself. At times it seemed to her as if the house 
had a secret inhabitant, on whom she had never set eyes. She told 
herself that it was nothing but a fancy, and still her strange 
suspicions would come back. To where, she thought, had she 
brought her Hght-hearted young sister, who had such faith in her? 
She had before now learned something of the treacherousness of 
the world, and she told herself that she ought to be able to see 
into this present position, and to judge it 
Zosine seemed happier than before, and more aSectionate to 
' her fiiend. A couple of times she asked Lucan if she was ill, or 
worried by anythmg. Lucan shook her head; she would not let 
a fancy disturb Zosine’s balance of mind. But it happened that 
she would walk off on her own, and in her solitude would, as it 
were, look about and listen. 

One afternoon, when great raindouds were gathering in die 
sky, Lucan was picking apples in the garden when she saw a young 
man coming down the road by the garden wall, stop to take a 
look at the house, and in the end pirn the bell-rope at the gate. 
She left her basket, and went down to open it to him. The 
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Stranger for a second ga2ed at her with deep surprise and admira- 
tion, tore off his hat, and inquired whether the Reverend Mr. 
Pemihallow lived in this house. As Lucan said “Yes,” he took 
out a card, handed it to her, and begged her, if convenient, to 
inform the old dergyman of his presence. He was a fine, vigorous 
young man, with thick, dark eyebrows and blue eyes, his carriage 
was firee and natural, as in a person who has lived much in the 
open air. His voice was strong and sonorom, but he spoke with 
an accent. 

“But you are not French,” exclaimed the girl. “You are 
English. 

“And you, too,” the young man cried, as pleasantly surprised 
as herself. 

Lucan told him who she was, and that she and her sister were 
staying with Mr. Pennhallow and his wife. 

“Is he married?” he cried out in amazement, and at the next 
moment went on happily: “But then you must bring me to him, 
and tell him that I am an old pupil of his, who have looked him 
up in his hiding-place.” 

"While they were talking, Mr. Pennhallow himself, who had 
heard the ring of the bell, opened the door of the house, and 
shaded his eyes to see who the visitor was. 

The young man had kept his hat in his hand, he now took a 
step forward, and asked, “Do you recognize me, my old 
tutor?” 

Mr. Pennhallow for a moment stared at him, and then smilingly 
replied, “So this is really you, No^? No, I beg your pardon,” he 
corrected himself, “Sir Noel. I am already aware of the change of 
your fortunes. Your cousin has died firom a fell firom his horse, 
and you are now Sir No^ Hartranfi. But what brings you to 
France, Noel?” 

“Let nae come in, my venerable master,” said Sir Noel, “and 
rest myself by your hearth. I am in sorry need of your wisdom 
and your fiiendship. But first we will recall old times together!” 

Mr. Pemihallow never appeared surprised or put out. But he 
gave the young man a loig, gentle, attentive glance before he 
led him into the house. Here he introduced him to his wife, and 
to Zosine, who came running along at the sound of a strange 
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voice, as Sir Noel Hartxanft, one of his dearest disciples from the 
old days. 

“You were an unsteady disciple,” he said with a smile, “and 
caused your tutor some moments of perplexity. But I must grant 
you that you never knew fear and never told a lie. I was informed 
that you had gone to sea, and I thought that the sea might have 
knocked you into shape.” 

“I have had a few things happen to me,” said Sir Noel, and 
passed his hand across his forehead. “I have been to sea five years, 
and have sailed round the world more than once. But now I am, 
as you said, a respectable landlubber in England. Nihil est 
agricultura melius— yon yourself taught me that, so it is sure to 
be true. To-day, in your presence, I once more feel a boy of 
fifteen.” 

Mrs. Pennhallow seemed to be uneasy at the arrival of her 
guest; a couple of times her eyes sought those of her husband. 
But the old man genially placed the visitor and himself in two 
chairs in front of the fire, invited him to take a glass of port, and 
talked to him kindly and artlessly. The old teacher questioned his 
former pupil on his career and adventures in the world, and on 
former fiiends and acquaintances. He recalled events of ten years 
igo, and in jest catechised his disciple on the doctrines he had 
once imparted to him. Sir Noel explained that his ship was at 
anchor in Marseilles, and that he himself was staying at a hotel 
in Limel, and was going back there that same evening. The girls 
looked with big eyes at the handsome sailor. 

Only when the teapot was set on the table, the young man for 
a while became silent, and then declared that he might as weE 
straight away confess what had brought him to Sainte-Barbe. 
“Aldiough,” he said, “it will probably appear to you as frntastic 
and unreasonable as the frenzies with which I distressed you in 
the old days. No,” he added, as Mr. Pennhallow signified to his 
■wife and the girls that he wanted them to leave him alone with 
his guest, “no, I do not mean this tale for your private ear. The 
whole matter would look too confoundedly solemn to me myself 
were I to confess it to you alone. Please beg your good lady and 
the girls to listen, and to laugh at me. After ^ the ladies are the 
true arbiters of our activities.” 
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He obviously did not want to take his own business seriously, 
but at the same time his voice had changed. 

“You wiU remember, my good old teacher,” he said, “how 
many lectures and admonishments you had to administer to me 
to keep me on the right path. Many times you must have thought 
that they were lost on a hardened young siimer. But I swear tiat 
there is no human being, whose words have stamped themselves 
so deeply upon my unruly mind. 

“It is true that your principles seemed to me all too lofty for 
those who realized that they were just very ordinary Englishmen, 
and your rules of conduct fer too heaven-aspiring for a boy who 
had no ambition to become a saint. But at the same time it seemed 
to me that no one but you understood my nature and everything 
in it, even the feelings that I could not explain, and which were 
hardly dear to myself. Yes, it appeared to me, when you 
interpreted the Scriptures or history, that you thoroughly 
understood the nature of all people, both dead and alive. Do you 
remember how severely my unde once punished me, because, at 
night and in a storm, I had sailed out in my small boat? I thought 
his verdict unftiir, and was furious with him, and with everybody 
in the world. Then you came and spoke to me, just as if you 
yourself had been with me in the boat — ^yes, as if you had 
been out in darker nights and fiercer storms! I was silenced 
and brought to heel at once; I no longer raged against my 
unde. 

“And do you also remember,” Nod continued, “that in your 
untiring fight against the powers of darkness, on behalf of our 
ptedous litde souls, you recounted to us of people who had 
made a compact with die Devil himself, and had sold their souls 
to him? You were well versed in these dark matters, and must 
have studied them with zeaL” 

Once more Mr. Pennhallow gave the youi^ man a long, 
mild, intsMise glance. “So you stm remember those old grand- 
mote’s tales?” he inquired. 

“Yes, I remember them,” Nod said, “or they have been 
brought bade to me kter in life by the things that have happened 
to me. I have pondered so mudi on them, that in the end it 
became necessary to me to look you up, and to talk with you 
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about them. You were, it seemed to me, the only person in the 
world who could enlighten or advise me.” 

“It is,” 2^. Pennhallow said thoughtfully, “such a long time 
since I have occupied myself with these matten. And I am not, 
I am afraid,” he added playfully, “the right person to set up 
such a compact on your behalf, if that is what you have in your 
mind ! But I promise you to give your tale my full attention and, 
when you have finished it, to enlighten and advise you as frr as 
my insight and experience go.” 

Noel was silent for a while. Then he drew his breath deeply 
and began: 
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A Soul was given Away 

F ate,” he said, “has played with me in her own manner. 
A year ago I was very well pleased with the world and 
with myself. Six months ago I was in Hell — beg your pardon. 
I mean that six months ago I was a desperate and desolate person. 

To-day To-day I do not know,” he repeated with a grim 

smile, “whether, in the most solemn and etemd sense of the word, 
I may call my soul my own. 

“As you know,” he went on, “I was brought up in my uncle’s 
house, Wanlock Hall, with his son, my cousin, who was of my 
own age. I went to sea, as you said. I became captain of Her 
Majesty’s ship Lion. A beautijEul girl, who was courted by all my 
fiiends, told me that she liked me best. Everything looked pretty 
rosy for your obedient servant. But all of a sudden the whole 
business went to — mean that all at once the whole thing took 
a most confounded turn for me. 

“I happened to be ashore one night, and up in London, playing 
cards wim my cousin and his fine fiiends in his own dub. I won 
firom him, the whole night, and he, who was a bad loser, grew 
sore and sulky over it, and suddenly accused me of not playing 
feirly. A violent quarrel followed, I insisted upon an apology, and 
he would not give it. He was popular in the circle into which I 
had dropped, but none of them mew me well, and I went away 
in a r^e. The very next day my unde sent for me, and had, I 
suppose, already had the matter well dinned into him before- 
hand. I let the old gentleman know what I thought of his son, 
and, in short, I sailed firom England on extremely bad terms with 
all my relations, and saddled with a nasty suspidon. My girl wept, 
but she promised to wait for me, and that was my consolation. 

“But when my diip came to Cadiz,” said Sir Noel, “they there 
handed me two letters. The first was firom my unde, who had 
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by now made up his mind about his worthless nephew. He 
would, he said, never again set eyes on me, and he cut me off 
with a shilling. The second letter was ffom my young lady, and 
it was, she vowed me, written with streaming tears — as if that 
was likely to cheer me up! Her people had worried and bullied 
die poor pretty child beyond her endurance. She gave me my 
word back, and wanted her own in return, for within a month 
from the day on which her letter was written she was to many 
my cousin. 

“One feels feirly feint at such a double dropping. I could not 
stand beiug alone, but wandered about in the town. Hrst, to 
distract and amuse myself, I went to see a bull-fight. But it did 
not amuse or distract me, it seemed to me that I was the bull 
myself, and was being teased, stabbed, and pricked at from all 
sides, and I reflected that this was an unfair way to treat a beast 
or a man. 

“Late in the night I once more found myself playing cards at 
a gambling-house. I cannot remember that I had drunk anything. 
I lost, and went on losing, and in the end I had oidy one single 
coin left to me. I do not, in general, take my losses at cards to 
heart, but on this night it was as if the queen of diamonds and the 
knave of dubs were real htde devils teasing and pricking me. And 
I do not know how it came to happen,” Sir Noel continued, 
drawing in his breath deeply, “but as I sat there, and a lot of old 
reminiscences from England ran through my head, I did, all of a 
sudden, strike upon your tales of people who had sold their soul 
to the Devil and made good on it. 

“As now the cards were again dealt round,” he went on, “I 
said to myself: ‘We Hartranfb have never been particularly clever 
at selling things, and God knows that I do not know, either, at 
what price I should hold my soul, were I to display it for sale on 
the market! But I could do to-night with the support of His 
Tufe mal Majesty. I will make him a present. I will hand him this 
soul of mine, of which people speak, as a gift. If he be, as the 
Bard teUs us, a gendeman, he wfll possibly pay me some kind of 
compliment in return.’ Yes, my good old tutor, it wfll surely be 
incomprehensible to you that a human being should reason in 
this way. But on that hot night in Cadiz it seemed to me a 
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perfectly natural and coninionplace arrangement. ‘Please, Sir 
Beekebub!’ I said, and I was, I assure you, as much in earnest as 
I Have ever been in all my life. 

“The next moment I took up my hand, and saw nothing but 
trumps. I won, and went on winnii^ all through the night. As I 
came on board early in the morning, my pockets were filled with 
gold, silver, and notes.” 

Here he looked up, as if to watch the efect of his story on the 
audience. Lucan had been listening with awe, but at the same 
rime with deep sympathy and compassion. Her sweet blue eyes 
were fixed upon the fiice of die narrator. He stared back at her, 
and was silent for a minute, as if collecting his thoughts. 

“The day after,” he said, “I did not give the matter a drought: 
I made up my mind to go on living, in spite of my uncle’s ill- 
nature and my sweetheart’s fickleness. I thought of my career at 
sea, and of my country, and I was longing to get out in the open 
sea once more. But the first harbour in which we laid to, I had 
news that my unde was dead, and, immediately after, that my 
cousin had been thrown hunting, and had died firom the fell, and 
that in his last moments he had withdrawn his charge against me. 
I was now Sir Noel Hartranft, as you were just saying, and 
Wanlock Hall was my own house. Not a month after, my own 
true love wrote me that I must forgive her weakness, and that 
she was once more mine for ever.” 

The young man sat for a while silent and in deep thought. 
“And in this same way,” he said, “things have gone on with me 
ever since. Whatever I do turns outludmy. Ahorse that I bought 
in May, just as a whim, that same month won a race. If I am out 
fishing, I make a catch every single time I throw my line. And 
I cannot, when I shoot, miss a bird. My wedding is to be cele- 
brated next month. 

“But the queer thing about it all is this,” he continued, and his 
voice suddoJy changed, “that I do not get any real pleasure out 
of this good luck of mine. My money disgusts me; it is, as 
Scripture tells us, dust and ashes in my mouthl My fiiends now 
seem to me fidendly only because they know that I am a rich 
man. My bride hersdf is no longer the same as before. Indeed, 
I am almost fii^tened of her. I ifeve no longer, it appears to me. 
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anything to wish for, or to look forward to in life. Indeed, life 
itself looks to me the devil of a business. I went for a last trip 
with my ship to get away firom my splendour and my wretched- 
ness in England, but even a ship could not help me! 

‘‘And now I have come to you,” he said, “and I beg you: do 
answer me, you, who have taught me when I was a smkll boy, 
and about whom I have always held that you had more know- 
ledge of secret things than any other man. Am I mad? Or can it 
really be that the Devil, whom you and all our Holy Church 
proclaims, has accepted my gift, and that I am now for ever 
bound to him? It is not that I worry a lot about the fate of my 
soul after death. But may I never again, in this life upon earth, 
feel like a fi:ee man and a gendeman?” 

He had spoken so eamesdy and with so much weight that the 
strange tale of his had almost become real to the sm^ party in 
the dining-room of Sainte-Barbe. Mr. Pennhallow for a long 
time sat without a word. Then, from his deep grandfether s chair, 
he smiled to the young man. 

“You may set your mind at rest. Sir Noel,” he said very 
slowly. “You have made no compact with the devil. When you 
teU me that you are uneasy in yotir heart, and that you are getting 
no pleasure ftrom the good fortune which has feUen to you, you 
two have nothing to do with one another. The Prince of Darkness 
has allowed himself a small jest on your behalf. He is, indeed, as 
our immortal bard tells us, a gendeman, and as a gendeman, he 
has shown his appreciation of your own fine and rare gesture 
towards him. But he has not closed with your offer; he has not 
accepted your souL Possibly he does not ever accept any gift 
at all. 

“No,” he continued in the same manner, “that which, accord- 
ing to our old tales, and as far as I can now recall it, one gains in 
making a compact with that high power to which you have 
addressed yourself, is neither gold nor honours. No more is it a 
lovely bride. He of whom you speak has more esprit than that. 
He does not bestow upon us such things as one human being 
might give another. The reward which his servants do receive 
firom hun is not to be described in words. It is an inner happiness, 
a deep and quiet beatitude, a peace of heart which cannot be 
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sliftlfpn by outward circumstances. It is the certainty, the confi- 
dence of knowing that you are now and forever in his hands. 

“Wealth?” the old man continued with the same mild and 
ironical fece. “The esteem or admiration of people? All this is as 
play-money to pure gold, in comparison with the values of which 
we are now talking. His true and fiithful servant is blessed and 
secure wherever he moves. He may be sittiag in a hut, and under 
conditions of which other people” — ^he slowly moved his dear 
glance round the cirde, and for a moment let it rest upon the 
race of his wife — “would bitterly complain, and still in his heart, 
with untroubled firmness, know that he has received full value 
for that which he has transferred to him.” 

The young man looked at him, once more drew his breath 
deeply, and Aen snuled back. “Do you assure me of this, my old 
tutor?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. PennhaUow. 

Once more Lucan, who, hke the others, had been Hstening in 
keen suspense, wondered at the strange authority with which the 
small, plain man spoke. It was as if, at a moment like this, no 
human being could possibly doubt his words. Sir Noel let his 
hand pass over his eyes. 

“Well,” he said, “if you tell me that it be so, I will believe you. 
I see that I have been right in coming to you, and, however 
foolish it may have sounded, in speakmg fredy and openly to 
you. Maybe no one but you yourself would have had the patience 
to listen to me. And surely no one but yourself would have been 
able to hghten my mind of its burden.” 

“But there is one thing,” Mr. PennhaUow said after a long 
pause, “which I would like to ask you. How did you come to 
know where to find me? In Scotland, as fiir as I remember, I did 
not leave any address.” 

“It did indeed happen in rather a strange way,” Sir Nod 
exclaimed. “On this last journey the Lion lay to in Buenos Aires. 
And there, one evening, in a somewhat questionable place, I ran 
into a countryman who had not been in England for many years. 
He made a few corks pop to celebrate our meetu]^, and to drink 
to the old country, and to fiiends at home. As I mentioned my 
own birthplace, he cried out that this was the very home of Im 
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own best fiiend in life, and he named you. I asked him in surprise 
if he was an acquaintance of my old teacher. ‘My God,’ he cried, 
‘an acquaintance? I am the serf and the slave until my death of the 
Reverend Mr. Pennhallow!’ ‘And do you know where he may 
be found now?’ I asked him. ‘Indeed I do,’ he answered again. 
‘Did I not receive one of his dear epistles yesterday?’ At this he 
pulled a letter out of his pocket, and he let me copy your address 
from it. 

“But it is true,” the young man added, “thit soon afier he 
became very tadtum, when I questioned him on his acquaintance 
with you— for, indeed, he was the last man in the world with 
whom I should ever have connected you. He even followed me 
down the street, and a couple of times suggested that I should 
return him the address which he had given me. I reflected that 
he would be some sad wreck whom, out of charity and philan- 
thropy, you had supported, and whom you were stfll trying to 
keep on the r%ht way. But I have forgotten his name.” 

“Is that so?” said Pennhallow. 



In the Moonught 


"YY’jnffll'E they were talking, the wind had begun to blow, 
VV and in the short silence which followed Mr. PennhaUow’s 
last words they now heard the loud sound of streaming rain. The 
old clergyman would not allow his guest to go away in such 
weather, but told Baptistine to put the gable-room in order for 
him. The small party stayed sitting round the fire, and die girls 
wished that the conversation would last all night. 

As if Sir Noel found his confession too ^tastic or extravagant, 
and wanted to wipe it off the mind of his audience, he now 
entertained them fireely and gaily with accounts of his travels and 
experiences. He had been through a shipwreck and a fire at sea, 
and had witnessed a mutiny on the Indian Ocean. He had visited 
San Domingo, and described the very neighbourhood where 
Zosine had lived as a child, and th.e girl, who dared not betray 
her own familia rity with the place, listened with clear, wistful 
eyes. As the ri^ht advanced, the guest obviously felt more and 
more at ease in the circle, and he looked witli delight firom the 
one pretty fiice to the other. 

In their bedroom Lucan and Zosine for a long time discussed 
the handsome, fiiscinating stranger. Zosine told Lucan diat she 
had already known him by name, and that his cousin had been 
one of her beaux, and she radiantly confided to her friend that 
Sir Noel evidmtly admired them both madly. 

“And have you not noticed,” she exclaimed, “that he is the 
very picture of Lord Byron?” 

Lucan had indeed already, in firont of the fire, thought of the 
same" thing, but to her it was a sacred matter. The first memory 
of her childhood had been her mother s tears at the tidings firom 
Missolonghi, and in her home the portrait of the poet had held a 
place of honour. It was a wonder&l thing for her to have met 
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and talked with a human being who might at all be compared 
to him. But would she, she thought, if it had indeed been Lord 
Byron himself whom she had lighted up the narrow stair, have 
had that same strange feeling of safety at the idea of his presence 
in the house? It was to her as if a friend and protector now slept 
under the roof of Sainte-Barbe, and as if she might have unbur- 
dened her heart of all depression and anxiety to this stranger, who 
had himself come here to find comfort for his resdess mind. 

The following day was clear and quiet. Old Mr. PennhaUow 
jocularly explained to his old pupil how he, who had formerly 
taught -^d boys, was now a mentor to tender and timid maidens, 
and he made them show oflF their knowledge m Latin and history 
to his guest. As at last the yoimg man was about to take leave, he 
gave the girls permission co see him off, part of the way. The air 
was chilly after the ram. Zosme threw a white shawl over her 
dress, and Lucan a tartan cape. Mr. Pennhallow took a hearty 
leave of his young fiiend. His wife too smiled at him as kiidly 
as she had done when Lucan first met her at the inn, which made 
the girl reflect that perhaps the old woman^s amiability was 
particularly displayed towards travellers. 

The three young people were alone, and soon talked gaily 
together. They w^ed on quickly in the clear air. Zosine was 
accustomed to having young men at her pretty little feet, she 
laughed and jested with Noel, and even teased him a litde about 
his own romantic tale of last night. She sang to him, and made 
him join her with his fine voice in some of the songs of their home 
country. In her fether s house, Lucan had mostly known men a 
great deal older than herself; she wondered at the gay and frank 
familiarity of her two companions. Could one really, she thought, 
talk to a man, to a member of the graver, superior sex, as one did 
to another girl? — ^and make him join, and take pleasure in, the 
same debonair capricious kind of chat? 

Once during their walk she happened to be left a little behind 
them. She watched their two happy and graceful figures so dose 
together against the sky and the field. Zosine, as ever, carried 
herself light and erect. ‘"They are the same kind of people,” she 
thought. “If Sir Noel were not, as he told us, already engaged in 
England, he would surely fall in love with Zosine, and she with 
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Viim In that case, I should not longer need to feel any anxiety 
about her future, or about having brought her here.” 

A little later Zosine, in picking blackberries in a hedge, had got 
behind the others. At that moment Lucan found Noel’s eyes fixed 
upon her face with a strange, deep gendeness. He smiled at her, 
but aU the same seemed grave. 

“You probably cannot understand,” he said, “for I hardly 
understand it myself, with how much sadness I am leaving a 
place that I have only known for a day, to go back to my ovm 
home. You, who are so young, would not understand that one 
may, in twenty-four hours, Hve more intensely than, at other 
times, in a whole year.” 

“Perhaps,” Lucan thought, “he would now have liked to talk 
to me of Zosine.” 

They parted on the top of a hiU, and the traveller deferentially 
kissed the hands of the young ladies. He turned round many 
times and waved his arm to them, and they waved back. 

when they had seen his straight, Hthe figure disappear at a 
bend of fie road, Zosine suddenly put her arms round Lucan’s 
neck. “Do you know,” she exclaimed, “I believe that things will 
happen to him altogether differently firom what he now 
imagines.” 

In the evening Zosine went to bed early, in order, she said, to 
dream of their guest, who was already so fer away. Lucan saw 
that the moon was up, and longed to get out in the open air. She 
could not find her own cape, so put on Zosine’s white shawl. 

The moon stood high in the sky, but there were big clouds, 
and the garden and aU. the landscape were dim. The girl sat down 
on a bench under a tree. She thought that she saw something 
moving by the door in the wall, and the moment after she heard 
a low whistle. It was the tune that Noel had sung on the road. 
Her heart beat strongly. As she walked down die path in the 
moonlight, she saw himself standing outside the door. He held 
his hat in his hand, as he had done ^ day before, when she had 
first opened the door to him, and he did not come any nearer 
to her. 

“Yes, it is me,” he said in a low voice. “Forgive me that I have 
come back firom Lunel. I only wanted to see the light in your 
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window. I dared not even wish that you should come out. But 
itmust be my thoughts that have drawn you from the house.” The 
moonlight fell straight on his free, but Lucan knew that she 
herself stood in the shade of the trees. He was very pale as he took 
a step forward and crossed the threshold into the garden. 

“But as I have now been blessed with die happiness of seeing 
you once more,” he exclaimed, deeply moved, “a happiness that 
I dared not hope for — ^nay, that frightened me, when I recognized 
your shawl in the moonlight — must also be allowed to talk 
to you.” 

She was going to speak, but he stopped her. “No, speak not,” 
he cried, “it is not fit that you should speak to me — or you will 
only do so to forbid me to go on. I beseech you, do not speak. 
But you must listen to me these few minutes before I go away. 
These minutes I will remember all my life. Let them, dien, also 
contain all my life to me.” 

Lucan s heart seemed to stop beating, and the moment after 
throbbed violendy. Her strange and terrible position almost 
seemed to kill her. For the second time a man declared her his 
love, and begged her not to speak herself, for die second time, 
bewildered, horrified and dumb, she listened to him . At this 
moment it seemed to her that no time had passed since, in the 
dimly lit drawing-room, she had been listening to Mr. 
Armworthy. But Aen she had been kept back from throwing 
her refusal and disdain into his frtte. Here in the moonlit garden, 
Noel’s entreaty prevented her from informii^ him that he was 
mistaken, and that she was not the person whom he took her to 
be. She trembled from head to foot. And at the same time, 
something within herself kept her from speakirg. Even if she 
knew his words to be addressed to another woman, there was an 
infinite sweetness and bliss — such bliss as till now she had only 
experienced in her dreams — ^in listening to them. Time and space 
ceased to exist; only his voice in the night air was real. 

“I have thought of many things since I left you,” he said. 
“Whai I sat in the hotel at Lunel, waiting for it to be dark enough 
to drive back here, I came to understand all that has happened to 
me, and aU that I am myself. It is not, as my old teacher explained 
to me, from any mystic or frntastic reason that the gifis of fortune 
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have felled to mate me happy. No, my discontent and my rest- 
lessness arise from the feet that all that which till now I have 
coveted, and all that which I have won, are but vanity and 
emptiness! I have not deserved better! But, then until yesterday 
I have never known the real gold of eidstence. I have been but a 
careless, thoughtless boy. You yourself have met me at a moment 
when I confessed a foolish aberration. If, since then, I am changed, 
it is not due to my own merits. 

“"What,” he went on in a deeper, tremblir^ voice, “is wealth, 
that we should thus run after it all our life? To me it no lor^er 
means anything. The girl who awaits me m England is not in 
love with me, and is probably not capable of loving any human 
being. She rejected me, and took me back, all according to the 
wealth and position I could ofier her. And I do not blame her, 
for I am now aware that I have never really loved her mysel£ I 
wanted to win her from my rivals, as I wanted to win a race or a 
game. How is it,” he went on, in violent agitation, “that the eyes 
of a man are suddenly opened in a single moment, and that then 
for the first time he realizes the worth of a woman, of a sweet, 
innocent girl? How is it that he wiE only then understand that 
it would be the highest imaginable happiness to him to serve her 
all his life? Yes, that in this one moment, trembling and trans- 
ported, he realizes that her own love, could he win it, to him 
would mean heaven itself!” He was silent for a while; his^voice 
feiled him. 

“A boy,” he added after a silence, “is a weak and wild creature 
— how weak and wild, m your own innocence you do not guess. 
He does not become a man before the heavenly purity of woman 
is revealed to him. I felt it last night when I was talkm^ to my old 
tutor. Something had been brought into the atmosphere that 
should not be there,* something dar^erous or vile, I know not 
what, which ought never to thrive in your nearness. I could not 
explain it to mysdfi I only, with a kind of horror, felt it to be 
disturbing the harmony round you, to be in some way threaten- 
ing you! And it must have been my own unworthiness and 
wantonness — ^what dse could it be, beneath the roof of that good 
old man?” 

“Alas! I have looked on woman as on a toy for my own 
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turbulent nature. I Have scorned the highest whidi this life has to 
give. But from this moment I shall never more regard any 
woman, not even those sunk deepest, without reverence. She 
will be of your sex, and will be high above me, in the light of 
your iimocence! I shall, j&om to-day, be the knight of every 
woman, because you will for ever be in my mind. 

“I speak of what I will do,” he said with a litde short laugh, “as 
if I still had a free wiU. But my position is terrible and ludicrous. 
I am Fortune’s fool. I am bound to return to England. You your- 
self, I know, will hold me to my given word. But all the same, 
from now, in every place and at every time, I am in your service. 
I will honour my mfe and make her happy, because she is a 
woman like yourself” 

Lucan felt the tears mount to her eyes. “My God,” she thought. 
“You call your position terrible and ludicrous. What, then, is my 
ovra?” 

“And since I can swear this to you,” said Noel, and took a step 
towards her, “since from now until my last hour I am your 
servant, I may give expression to the words which bum in my 
heart, and upon my lips. You know in what deep reverence I 
pronounce them. My words are not changeable, like that moon 
that looks down upon us; they are firmer and more eternal than 
anything else withiu me. Let them become sacred to myself 
because you have listened to them: I love you!” 

Lucan at this moment in such great and overwhelming emotion 
as she had never in her life experienced, lifted her heart in a 
prayer to God. She could afterwards remember that she had 
prayed in this way, as with her whole being. But she could never 
rec^ what she had prayed fiirL-or indeed whether she had 
prayed for anything at alL 

Before she could prevent it, he had bent his knee beftjre her, 
seized her hand, and carried it to his lips. She stood immovable. 
Her beatitude and her despair became one to her; she felt that she 
smiled in the deep shadow which lay over her free. For a moment 
she laid her trembling hand upon the dark head so deeply bent 
before her. In the next moment he had risen, had drawn back a 
step, and once more had closed the door between them. 

She listened to his hasty steps for a long time. As the sound 
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died away, she slowly lifted her fece towards the moon and the 
clouds, and the hand that he had kissed to her own lips. Although 
she was as silent as the night itself, in her ears and her heart ms 
word re-echoed with a deep, immortal ring: “I love you.” 
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Ass , We Rivals? 

U NTE, now Lucan had given hut little thought to herself, 
or to her own conams. When she was a dmd her mother 
and her small brothers had occupied all her time and her thoughts; 
later on they had been her fi.mer’s, and, for these last months, 
Zosine’s. Now all this was suddenly changed, and the new, 
strange state of things alarmed and confused the girl. 

It seemed to her that all the world had turned gainst her, and 
that no girl could ever have found herself in sudi a cruel situation 
as she. Noel’s words about the fighting bull that is attacked and 
stabbed firom all sides came back to her. As a child she had heard 
her fother talk with abhorrence of bull-fights, and the ferocious 
picture had stuck in her mind. But was it not eveu more cruel 
when the stabs were aimed at a timid girl, who had never harmed 
anybody? She would have fled, if it had been possible, but where 
should ie fly this time? No flight could take her away firom her 
misery. 

Was it not, she asked herself with pale, quivering lips, hard 
enough that she should love a man who loved another woman, 
and that this woman should be her own best fiiend? Must she also 
be forced, by strange, unhappy drcumstanoes, to listen to the 
burning decimation of his love, to the sweet words and vows, 
that were not meant for her? And most she know, in the midst of 
her ovna distress, that he too was unhappy and lond.y, and that 
she could give him no help or comfort? 

There was no one in the world to whom she could confide her 
misfortune. She must hide firom Zosine what had passed between 
Noel and herself in the moonlit garden, for she felt that she should 
die if she repeated it Nor did any fechng of loyalty to her fiiend 
compel her to do so, for Noel was bound by his word and honour 
to a bride in England, and had gone back to marry her. 

And if it had not been so, die thought, could she have found 
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any consolation, any faint reflection of content, in the sight of 
the happiness of her friend? Zosine at first had spoken much of 
the handsome, fescinating stranger, and it was probably Lucan’s 
own silence on the subject that had gradually stopped her gay, 
fenciful talk Lucan loved Zosine as a sister, she had always 
admired her without envy or bitterness, and she saw that she and 
No‘d were like one another — so beautiful to look at, so gay, 
gallant and generous. She had worried about the fete of her 
feiend, and had felt her own responsibility towards her deeply. 
She would not grudge Zosine any luck or triumph in life. Still 
sometimes, at night, in her dreams, for a moment of infinite 
sweetness it happened that the white shawl was hers, and that 
Noel’s words were indeed meant for her. Then she would wake 
up to find herself in a bleak and empty world; she would look at 
her sleeping fiiend, wring her hands and reflect that she had never 
known unhappiness till now. 

At the same time she felt that she now lived more fuUy than 
ever befijre. Each hour of the day had in it a significance which 
strained her whole nature to its utmost capacity, but which also 
gave weight and richness to her existence. She now remembered, 
with a strange thrill, how, as she was considering iMr. 
Armworthy’s offer to her, she asked herself: “What is it that I 
demand of life, and that I have always longed and hoped for?” — 
and how her own heart had answered her clearly and loudly: 
“It is love.” 

It was true that she had then dreamt of a happy love, and that 
the idea of an unrequited passion would have horrified and dis- 
tressed her. But her vague presentiment of that spring night had 
now been confirmed. The beauty of Nature, music, poetry and 
art are all inextricably bound op with the idea of love. The 
woman who has denied love, she had then dimly guessed, will 
no longer dare to learn a poem by heart, to listen to a song, to 
pick the wild flowers of the woods, or the roses of her garden. 
Now, in pain and ecstasy, she knew for certain that the magic 
kingdom of beauty, sw'eetness and poetry in this world will 
open to the lovers, as to its lawful heirs. 

Could it be, then, that it vras in itself a happiness to love, even 
when one loved without hope? She wondered, doubted and 
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despaired, and again felt a strength and a bliss that she had never 
known before. Time after time she went through the hours that 
she had passed in Noel’s company, and in her heart knew that she 
would not exchange her sadness for any secure and prosperous 
everyday existence, nor the picture of a young man whom she 
had known for a day and a night and would never meet again, 
— ^not for the whole world. 

She so thoroughly lost herself in her own thoughts thatshe hardly 
saw what was going on around her. Some time ^o she had won- 
dered and worried at the idea of some sinister secret at Sainte- 
Barbe; now her anxiety vanished before her own secret. She 
sought refuge in her books because in them she could get away 
from the world of reality, and in her daily life she was happiest 
in Cion s company, because with him she could be silent when 
she wished. Since frie evening when she had freed the boy out of 
his prison in the shed, he had fr»r some time kept away from her, 
and had looked at her almost with fear, but lately he had come 
back to her, slowly and shyly, and was now following her about 
everywhere. His odd, wild manner no longer alarmed her, she 
sometimes tore herself away from her dreams to talk to him, and 
gently tried to enlighten and guide him. The thoughtfril ^1 and 
me empty-headed boy worked together in the garden, carried 
baskets of vegetables and fruit to the house, and fed Baptistine’s 
hens and pigeons. 

Lucan did not know herself that under her great agitation of 
mind she grew lovelier day by day, nor that Mrs. Pennhahow’s 
round grey eyes were now resting upon her free more constantly 
than before. 

On one of the last fine days of September Lucan and Zosine 
walked in the woods, and sat down on a fiillen tree at the edge to 
gaze over the fields, towards the distant blue hills. Zosine was 
playing with a broken-off branch. “Lucan,” she suddenly and 
softly asked her friend, “do you believe that love can work 
miracles?” The question hit Lucan in the heart; ffie could not 
answer. 

“You are so very pretty,” Zosine went on after a whole. ‘*Many 
men must have been in love with you. But have you ever, your- 
self in your heart believed that they loved you?” 
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Lucan felt that she blushed, and the moment after grew pale. 
But she could not deny the power that ruled her whole life: “Yes, 
surely love can work miracles,” she said. 

“I have had a lot of suitors,” said Zosine, “but I have never for 
a moment believed that any of them loved me. I used to laugh 
at them, and to make Papa laugh too; but here in France many 
thin gs have become different. Is it, do you think, because France 
was my Mama’s country that it is now so very dear to me? 
Sometimes I wonder whether I have not, a hundred years ago 
and in a former existence, lived in France. And here, too, I 
think I should believe him, if somebody told me that he loved 
me.” 

“Whom are you thinking of?” Lucan asked. 

“I am thinkin g of no one,” Zosine answered, tossing her head. 
“I am making a ftiiry tale to amuse myself, and I thought it might 
amuse you as well, for a moment.” 

“And what happens in your fairy tale?” Lucan asked, and 
snuled at her. 

Zosine was silent for a while, and laid down her branch. 
“Listen,” she said. “You will have read of that white doe that 
was really a maiden, and that would get back her own form only 
if a young knight told her that he loved her? In my feiry tale, the 
doe is a spoilt, fiivolous and selfish litde thing that is used to 
getting everything she wants. As it happens, she meets a beautiful 
young knight in the wood, a knight like — ^hke those of whom 
we have read. She thinks: ‘If now he would only tell me that he 
loved me, I should become a real human being.’ But at the same 
time she dearly sees that he can never love a little silly doe that 
oidy plays and prances in the wood.” 

“But does the doe herself love the knight?” Lucan asked. 

Zosine slowly shook her head. “Do you think,” she asked, “that 
a doe can really love anybody at all before she has become a 
human being? All the same,” she added as she took up the 
branch and fanned her face with it, “she can never fiarget him.” 

“But a fa^ tale,” Lucan said lowly, “ought to end up with a 
ha^py maxri^.” 

‘Perhaps it ou^t to,” said Zosine, “but there are so many 
difficulties and obstacles between the two — ^as always in fairy tales 
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— dbat I do not know what to think about it: and I have not 
quite finished my tale yet/' 

“Alas!” thought Lucan, gazing into the green shade of the 
wood, “are we two rivals, in a love that can never be fulfilled, 
in a dream? Are we standing hand in hand, gazing into a promised 
land, the border of which we shall never cross?” She had felt a 
kind of reluctance at the idea of anyone entering her own world 
of dreams: for a moment she had almost shrunk firom her fiiend’s 
confidence. 

“No,” she thot^ht, as they walked home, “it could not be 
otherwise: who could help loving him? Surely I must allow my 
sister to dream of him, as I do myself” 

After a while she took Zosine’s hand. 



lO 


Ms. Pennhailow preaches a Sermon 

T he cold north wind that people of the province called the 
mistral blew across the empty, feded vineyards. It did not 
agree with old Mr. Pennhailow; has voice, always feint, vanished 
Icneath it, and for a whole month he was dumb. 

The girls were surprised to feel how much this low, hoarse 
voice had filled the house. Sainte-Barbe now seemed silent as 
deadi. The old man himself was changed. He, who before had 
always been busy at his teaching, or at his books and accounts, 
now for a long time did nothing at aU. From the early hours of 
the momir^ until late at night, he sat quiet in his big grandfether’s 
chair and hardly noticed who entered the room or moved and 
talked around him. To his pupils it seemed as if his body itself, 
while he sat so still, was growing with his thoi^hts, and made 
heavier by the weight of them. He never complained of his trial, 
it was as if by his own fi:ee "will he had renounced the use of 
speech, so as to give himself up wholly to the world of thought. 
From time to time a delicate light passed over his immovable 
grey fece. 

The old man’s wife was worried about his condition, she was 
loath to leave him, and was continually ordering Baptistine to 
prepare new decoctions for the sufierer, who drank them pati- 
ently, althou^ they never seemed to help him. She also, almost 
in custccss, told the girls to read aloud to him to chase away his 
melancholy. 

Lucan used to read aloud to her fether, and she had a du.! and 
sweet voice: it soon became her task to while away the time for 
her silent old teacher. At such hours she sat on a stool close to his 
chair. She at first read the pious books which Mrs. Pennhailow 
gave her. She found no consolation for her own grief in them. 
They renounced all beauty and pleasure of the earth, and seemed 
to distrust and (fenounce even its most innocent joys in their 
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everlasting striving towards Heaven. But Lucan’s Heaven was on 
earth. 

Later on she read a number of scientific works, which Mr. 
Pennhahow pointed out to her on his shelves, and which to 
begin with caused her much trouble and embarrassment, because 
there were so many words unknown to her in them. And yet she 
would often feel, when she put them back again, as if in a strange 
way, and without any effort of her own, she had acquired new, 
surprising knowle^e. Could it, she thought, be the old scholar’s 
presence, and the clear eyes resting on her face during the reading, 
which in themselves, and by roads unknown to her, conducted 
the wisdom of his books into her mind? 

During these weeks she did not see so much of Zosine as usual, 
and it was as if, day by day, the old man took up more room in 
her thoughts. She wondered how it felt to be old, and to have 
but litde more to hope or fear firom life. 

After a month, Mr. Pennhallow was again able to whisper a 
few words. One night he took down a book and handed it to 
her. “My good cHld,’’ he said in a hoarse and broken voice, but 
with a little mild, fetherly smile, “you have now read many 
learned works to me. Here is a book that goes better with your 
age.” Lucan was delighted when at the title-page she saw the 
name of Daniel Defoe. She had read Robinson Crusoe to her 
fether, and they had often discussed it. This book was difierent. 
She did not understand everything in it, and a good many pages, 
while die read, made her fece bum. All the same, it fi^doated 
her, and she followed the herome’s destiny firom p^e to page 
in breathless suspense. 

As she closed the book, Mr. Pennhallow sat for a long time 
silent and immovable. 

“Such books,” he said slowly, “describe life de%htfully, as if 
it wwse a dance, or a sweet tune. But awful, awful is in reality the 
lot of the wanton woman.” Lucan looked away. “Awful it is, 
too,” the old man went on, slowly and raucously, “to know, 
that every year a hundred innocent English mai d e ns , radiant, 
with golden hair and pious and <hild-1ike minds, are setting out 
on a road beckonir^ with pleasure, but ending up in horror and 
in the abyss.” 
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He sat absorbed in his own tboughts for a while. “Yes,” he 
went on, “in a horror to which life has no equal. The world of 
dire penury itself, eaten up by rats and vermin, hides its £ce at 
the sight of such women. Any other misery may find compassion 
in some human breast. But fiom her anguish the thief turns away 
with loathing, in her fi.ee the murderer spits. The deepest sunk 
creature refuses to drink from the cup out of which she has 
drunk. The perjurer regains his self-esteem when he kicks her 
fiom his doorstep. Wasted by fever, homeless and disfigured, 
she meets but contemptuous and spiteful eyes. It is a sin even to 
think of her with anything but aversion, or to wish her anything 
but ruin.” 

He slowly rubbed his large, dark, and bony hands against each 
other. 

“And we are acting so,” he said in a voice that trembled, and 
at times became inaudible, “in the service of an ideal, of pure and 
guildess womanhood. An old French philosopher has said: ‘If God 
does not exist, we must invent him.’ It is the same thing in the 
matter of which we speak. If pure and guildess womanhood does 
not exist, we must create it. To this end we thrust one section of 
the women into the abyss, and keep the others in ignorance 
thereof, so that they shall not become defiled by compassion. 

“It is not our own weakness, nor our own degradation which, 
here, we keep fiom the knowledge of woman. It is the weakness, 
it is the degradation of her own sex. A young man may confide 
to his sister that he has committed a murder. But he will bite off 
his tongue before he wid confide to her that he has frequented a 
wanton woman. For he will not allow the knowledge of a 
woman’s disgrace to upset or overthrow the balance of die 
pure maiden’s mind! 

“A man,” he said, “honours the woman who visits the con- 
victed sinner in his prison, and her who, out of mercifulness, 
accompanies the murderer to the gallows. But no Tnan would 
tolerate the nearness of a woman of whom he knew that she had 
endeavoured to bring comfort or consolation to one of the fiQen 
creatures of whom I speak in her dark and wretched haunt. Evai 
when these creatures, contrite and penitent, at the threshold of 
death, cry out for a word of commiseration, no innocent girl 
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may pronounce it without exposing her own soul to the gravest 
of dangers. A man may do so, because his moral nature is con- 
scious, and controlled by his will. A woman must flee with 
averted fece, and must not venture to shed a tear of pity. 

'*The Church,” he said after a pause, "long ago realized how 
the terrible contagion of perdition would leap from woman to 
woman. She approved of pious women’s visits to prisoners and 
criminals, even to the most brutish and depraved of them. But 
in her wisdom she allowed no woman, not even the purest and 
firmest amongst her daughters, to enter, in pity and charity, 
that dark cell wherein a witch was waiting for the stake. 

“And this,” he went on, “is as it must be, and forever will be. 
For without the darkness behind it, the white lily would not be 
so white.” 

The old man fell into deep thought, and after his habit slowly 
passed the tip of his tongue across his dry lips: “And without 
that,” he suddenly exclaimed in a louder, clearer voice, “without 
our white lilies, what satisfiiction would we find in our struggle 
and perseverance? It might happen, my child, it might then 
happen that we could never obtain the snule with which the high 
powers that we serve now reward our zeal. Oh, we must have 
our lilies, the whitest — have seen it, I know it — ^the whitest that 
this world has to ofier.” 

Lucan was alone in the room with the old man. At first his 
words had terrified her, although she did not understand all that 
he said. For, even before this moment, talks of men that she had 
happened to overhear, and passages in books that had not been 
meant for her to read, had convinced her that there were abysses 
in life from which her very thought must recoiL She vaguely 
recalled Mr. Armworthy’s proposal to her, and, as if ^e realized 
that she herself had once stood on the verge of the precipice, she 
Juddered and grew pale. 

But Noel’s voice in the garden, which fisrever resounded in her 
heart, again came back to her: For the sake of the one woman 
whom he loved, he had declared, he would forgive, aye, he 
would honour all womoi, even the deepest frjlen. Thus, love wsb 
TT iigh rier indeed than the power of evu; its light penetrated the 
blackness of horrors. In the silence that filled the room when the 
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old man ceased to talk, she gently shook her head without being 
aware of it herself. 

“Why do you shake your head?” he asked in his hoarse voice. 
“Because,” she said slowly and softly, “it cannot be as you say. 
There is, I think, forgiveness for all people on earth. There is an 
infinite grace in the world.” 

Her words had a strange effect on Mr. Pennhallow. His fece 
slowly became ash grey. “Grace?” he whispered. “For all people?” 
He was silent a long time, the while J&intly gasping for breath, 
until his voice was once more strong enough to be heard. “You 
do not know what you are saying,” he said slowly. A strange, an 
unfethomable smile spread over ms face, and he sat still as before. 



Two Gentuemen of the Pouce 

“T WILL tell you somediing,” 2k>sine said to Lucan, “which 
J. you might have told yourself if you had not become so 
absent-minded that you neither see nor l^ar what goes on 
around you. Young Monsieur Tinchebrai with the sweet pink 
and white fece, whom we saw in Peyiiac, is in love with yon! 
You surely remember how he stared at you on the Friday when 
we were in Peyriac to fetch the Master s mail, as if you had been 
an angel straight out of Heaven; and also how, the next Friday, 
he took care to be outside that shabby little shop that deals out 
the mail, and to pick up your pocket handkerchief when you 
happened to drop it. 

“But what you do not know,” she went on, “is that he has 
come to Sainte-Barbe as well, and that he was walking slowly 
down the road past the house, staring up here, in the hope of 
getting a glimpse of you. I was in the garden with Baptistine to 
pici up clKstnuts, and he could not see me from where he stood. 
You sat and sewed by the window, and did not look up at all. 
But he stood stiU outside the gate, like a really dainty wax figure, 
and three times slowly lifted his hand to his lips, as if he would 
blow you a kiss. It is three days ago to-day. Poor old Mr. 
Pennh^ow himself was reading by the other window. He saw 
it ah, and became quite petrified by the impudence of the young 
gentleman. I believe that he was reahy magnetized by it, for I 
swear that he quite slowly, as if under a spell, repeated Monsieur 
Tinchebrai’s movement, three times. But he has got over it, as 
he gets over evoything, he is as quiet and content as ever. 

“But what do you rhtnk of Monsieur Emmanuel yourself?” 
she asked. “ And when, now, he proposes to you, wih you answer 
yes or no?” 

The two girls sat together in the room next to tiK dining-coom, 
and were busy makin g htde cushions filled with the lavender that 
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was spread all over the table. Lucan, from her old home, was 
used to making such pretty cushions from the lavender in the 
garden. Outside, the wind was stili blowing, but here the air was 
sweet and summer-like with the scent of the dried flowers. The 
girls talked low together, for the door to the dining-room was 
ajar. Mr. Pennhallow was working there, and they must not 
chsturb him. 

“Take him!” Zosine exclaimed without giving her friend time 
to answer. “Baptistine has told us that he is a young man who will 
get on in the world, and I should hke to see you as Madame la 
Pr(ifete of Lunel.” 

“Why would you like that?” Lucan asked in surprise. Zosine 
left her own seat by the table to come and sit down on the arm 
of Lucan’s chair. “Now already a third of our year here has 
passed,” she said, “and when it is finished we shall never come 
bacL But if you were married to the Prefect of Lunel, I should 
visit you here, and see the country and everything again.” 

“Would you be pleased to see the country again?” Lucan asked. 

“Not that; but it is strange,” said Zosine, “to leave a place that 
one knows so well. Will not the road through the forest miss me 
if I never again set my foot on it?” 

For a moment it dawned on Lucan that Zosine might have had 
experiences of her own at Sainte-Barbe, while she herself had 
read aloud to the old clergyman, and in her thoughts time after 
time gone through the events of a moonlight night She put down 
her sewing. 

“You surely are not in love with Monsieur Tinchebrai your- 
self?” she exclaimed. “Do you not remember what Baptistine 
told us about him?” 

“It was no feult of his,” said Zosine and coloured lightly. “It 
seems to me that it was all a kind of romance. I believe liat every 
single person, when you really think about it, has a romance in 
his life. And only fency what it must be like not to know for 
certain whose blood it is that runs in our vems. He has gone 
through much, you may be sure. A small town like Lunel has 
sharp, cruel eyes, and it must be hard to have them all tur ne d on 
you. Now he has seen you, and the real worth of a sweet, innocent 
girl has been revealed to him. He is dreaming of taking refuge 
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from his hard fate in your loi^ golden ringlets.” The unconscious 
parody of Noel’s words in the moonlight made Lucan silent. 

“Yes,” Zosine continued thoughtfully, “I believe that even our 
old foster-parents have a romance in their life, if only we knew 
about it. What is it that happened to them once upon a Hmp I 
wonder tiiat now makes them sit here at Sainte-Barbe as quiet as 
a pair of mice. Is it something that they want to think of for ever? 
Or is it something that they want to forget?” 

She rose from the arm of the chair, went to the window, and 
looked up towards the sky and the drifting clouds. “Is it good, 
or is it intolerable,” she said, “that we cannot look into the future, 
and knowwhat is going to happen to us? Nowif this were a book 
that told of you and me, the reader could skip a few pages — 
when it became too slow or too exciting— and would be diverted 
or set at rest. At times I fed it is the same in life, only we do not 
know how to skip the pages. My governess scolded me, when I 
was too impatient to read my books of feiry tales page by page. 
If to-day we could skip two or three pages of our own life, wodd 
it not be pleasant? Should we not with content turn back to the 
page on which we now find ourselves, and go on from here?” 

While she spoke, they heard the sound of a carriage on the 
road. They listened, and it came nearer. It was rare that a carriage 
passed Sainte-Barbe, and Zosine pressed her free to the window- 
pane to see who drove past the house. 

“It stops here,” she cried out^ surprised; and the moment 
after, “It is him I” 

“Him? Who?” Lucan exclaimed and rose. 

“The one we were talking ofi” Zosine answered delighted, 
“Monsieur Emmanuel. He is coming here in a fine carriage, 
together with a fine old gentleman. Now will you believe me 
another tame? It is the Judge of Lunel himself, who wiU help him 
to apply for your hand to our Master. Only, why have they not 
brought a bouquet fiar the occasion, instead of their big 
portfolios?” 

Lucan now went to the window herselfi and really saw a fine, 
old-fiishioned carriage outside the gate. A footman leapt from the 
box, helped the old and the young gentleman to descend, and 
pulled the belL When Lucan recognized Monsieor Emmantiel 
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Tinchfibrai, she ■withdrew behind the curtain. She had indeed, 
although she did not want to o-wn it to Zosine, observed his 
ardent admiration. 

It took some time before Cion came from the garden to open 
the door, and when he caught sight of the footman outside it, he 
behaved in a very strange manner. He stopped short, and then 
slowly drew back, like a rabbit which retires backwards into its 
hole. He altogether vanished from the picture, and did not show 
himself again. 

After another minute or two, the old gentleman himself 
authoritatively gave the bell-string another puU. This time the 
ring brought Baptistine out of the house. She came down the 
garden path in her white cap and her apron, as solid and un- 
afiected, Zosine whispered, as the stack of wood by the house. 
But yet she received the -visitors -with more politeness than she 
was wont to display. 

“Now they are nrst inquiring if the Reverend Mr. PennhaUow 
is at home,” Zosine whispered, “and then they ask about you. 
Monsieur Emmanuel’s heart is beating strongly, his nice pink 
cheeks are almost pale to-day. It is not to be wondered at, when 
this conversation is to decide whether he is to live or die! You 
must take pity on him, for how would we look ourselves at this 
moment, if this same conversation were to decide whether we 
should live or die? The old judge’s footman him self looks quite 
solemn: My God,” she suddenly interrupted herself “it is not a 
footman! It is a gendarme!” 

The two girls mr a moment stared at one another in silence and 
amazement. Then Zosine pointed to the door of the dining-room, 
which was ajar, and laid her finger on her Hp -with a radiant free. 
They would be able to hear every word pronounced in the 
adjoining room. 

Mr. Pennhallow rose, and immediately after the door to the 
corridor was opened. The visitors had come into the room. A 
few seconds went by -with slight scraping of feet, in formal 
mutual greeting. Then the old gendeman from the carriage spoke. 

“I take the liberty,” he said, expressing himself slowly and pre- 
cisely, as aware of his o-wn importance, “to introduce myself as 
Monsieur Belabres, Judge of Lund, and my companion as my 
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Inspector, Monsieur Emmanuel Tinchebrai. I am not wrong in 
presuming that I speak to the Reverend Mr. Pennhallow from 
England?” 

“No, you are quite r%ht. Monsieur le Prefet,” said Mr. 
Pennhallow. He too, according to his habit, spoke slowly and 
softly, but, in contrast to the Frenchman’s pretentious voice, his 
own voice was meek and complaisant The girls at the sound of it 
almost guessed a little mild smile at the solemnity of the high 
official “You are welcome under my roof, gentlemen. Be seated, 
if you please. To what do I owe the honour of your visit?” 

Here, Zosine could no longer remain in her chair by the table; 
she got up without a sound, slipped to the door and peeped out. 
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The Accusation 

T he Judge from Limel was a handsome old gendeman with 
silvery hair. He carried himself with grace and dignity 
but behind it he appeared alarmed and revolted. 

“It is highly paimul to me,” he said slowly, “to present myself, 
on an errand of this nature, in the house of a learned and reverend 
gentleman of a nation the royal house of which is bound with 
ties of amity to that of our own country, and no less than that 
gives its subjects a noble example of high human and domestic 
virtues. But I come here to-day, not by my own wish or on my 
own behalf, but in the name of law and justice.” 

“In that case,” answered Mr. PennhaJlow gently, “I once more 
bid you welcome.” 

The Judge placed his tail hat on the floor by the chair, and his 
portfolio on the table before him. “And in these names,” he 
gravely announced, “I must now put a series of questions to you, 
and I adjure you to answer them with the severest veracity.” 

“Is there any event in the neighbourhood,” Mr. Pennhallow 
asked, “on which you seek information from me? I do not often 
get outside the walls of my quiet study. But as ftir as my ability 
goes, I am at your service.” 

“No,” said Monsieur Belabres with weight, “this is no local 
a&ir of the district. It is in order to assert justice in France — yes, 
in two continents — ^that I have to-day crossed your threshold.” 
“Good God!” said Mr. Pennhallow. 

Monsieur Be^bres now seated himself in the armchair by the 
table, and the young Inspector, without a word, sat down on a 
chair by the window. Mrs. Pennhallow had grown very pale, and 
her hands trembled, but the old clergyman remained as quiet and 
attentive as if he were really listening to an instructive and 
edifying lecture. 
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I understand,” said the Judge, “that you have, fiar many years, 
in your own country been a servant of the Church?” 

Yes, I have been so highly favoured by Fortune,” said 
Mr. Penn.hall.ow. 

But you have,” the Judge continued, “on account of your 
health, had to give up that vocation?” 

“Yes, that cross was laid upon me,” said Mr. PennhaUow. 

“And you have then,” said Monsieur Belabres, “for seven years 
been a resident at Sainte-Barbe, in our country of France?” 

“It is as you say,” said the old clergyman. 

Monsieur Belabres was silent for a minute. 

“People of Peyriac,” he then said, “have reported that during 
these seven years a number of young women from your own 
country have stayed in your house. It has been noticed that they 
were all very young and of uncommonly good looks, most of 
them very frir.” 

Mr. PennhaUow here made a movement as if to interrupt him, 
but Monsieur Belabres likewise with a movement of his hmd bid 
him hear him out. 

“These young women,” he said, “have succeeded one another, 
so that when one of them left Sainte-Barbe, another soon after 
was received here. Answer me, Mr. PennhaUow, upon your 
conscience, do you know what has become of them?” 

Mr. PennhaUow slowly folded his big hands, drew a deep 
sigh and looked down. “You are,” he said, “touching on a 
painful subject. I wiU answer you. But I beg you first to 
finish your speech, and to teU me why you put these questions 
to me.” 

The Judge kept his eyes upon his fece. “Yes, I wiU do so,” he 
said, “hi case you are not already aware of it, I wiU let you know 
why I am puttit^ these questions to you. 

“The humane feelings of our century,” he said, “have abolished 
the trade in negro slaves. But there are stiU, in our community, 
human beings so avaricious, so merciless and unscrupulous as not 
to shrink from s elling and buying its most defenceless members, 
the innorent youi^ gjrls. They enrich themselves in trading our 
^ters and daughters to a fete more appalling than that of the 
blade daves themselves in foreign countries or continents.” 
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“Alas! What are you saying?” said Mr. Pennhallow- 

“You must surely have read or heard of these things, reverend 
sir?” said the Judge. 

“Who has not read or heard of the abysses of this world?” Mr. 
Peimhallow answered. “My own father’s brother sacrificed his 
hfe in the fight against the old slave traffic; he went away to the 
West Coast of Africa, to acquire a thorough knowledge of it. 
And he died in his vocation, I beheve, for he never came back. 
But, alas! I have not his strengdi of soul, and, in my still studious 
existence, I have tried to keep these horrors of life from my con- 
sciousness, as from my house.” 

“Some of these unnatural transactions,” said the Judge, “in 
likeness to those of the African slave traffic, have been stained with 
blood. The criminals, when they have seen themselves pursued, 
have got rid of their victims. The guillotine has had the last word 
in these matters. It has happened here in Rrance not a long time 
ago. 

Mr. Pennhallow ran his hand over his forehead. 

“It happened less than a year ago,” said the Judge in a stronger 
voice, “at Marseilles. Two of the miserable scoundrels of whom I 
have talked had to pay for their crimes with their lives. An old 
woman was sentenced to prison for life. But from papers later on 
fijund in the haunts of die dead men, it was proved that the 
principal malefrctor, who there was only referred to under a 
fictitious and dreadful name, had escaped retribution. The old 
woman was examined in prison, but revealed nothing; it was as 
if even there, she stood in awe of the nameless man, or as if she 
were under a spell, and was really incapable of speaking. A short 
time after she died in prison.” 

“Can I, perhaps,” Mr. Pennhallow said, “be of assistance to 
you in the search for this man? I am at your service.” 

The Judge hesitated to answer his question. “While the investi- 
gation took place,” he said very slowly, “evidence was produced 
that seemed to concern you.” 

“To concern me?” Mr. Pennhallow asked in surprise. 

“Yes,” Monsieur Belabres answered, “that concerned you.” 

“There was a village girl from this district,” he went on, 
slowly as before, “who had married a dodc-labourer of Marseilles. 
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One evening, when her husband was -working o-ver-time for a 
ship already under sail to leave the harbour, she took his 
supper do-wn to him. Just at that moment a young woman "was 
brought down in the boat that carried goods and passengers to the 
ship, between two men, and so completely drunk that they had to 
support her. In this woman my -witness, with amazement, 
recognized a young fiir girl who had been staying in your house, 
•with whom a couple of times she had talked on the road, and who 
had then told her that her name was Rosa.” He stopped, as if to 
give Mr. Pennhahow time to answer. But the old man leaned his 
elbow on the table, and his forehead on his hand, and did not say 
a word. 

“And while we were going through the young woman’s 
statement,” the Judge said, as if he was now approaching the end 
of his speech, “one of our own men of the police brought us a 
new piece of information.” 

“During the week in which the ship sailed, on his pursuit of a 
gang of tmeves, he had been watching a small street of ill repute 
near the harbour. There, one evening, he saw an English gentle- 
man, answering the description of the reverend gentleman to 
whom I now address myself come out from a small disreputable 
hotel in the company of its proprietress, that same old woman who 
later on died in her prison celL The Englishman talked -with her 
by a street lamp, and our Inspector, in passing, chanced to o^ver- 
hear them. Although it happened a long time ago, he still, he said, 
remembered the voice of the old gendeman, he even imitated it 
to us. And it -was like your own voice.” 

“He imitated my voice?” Mr. Pennhallow repeated, and looked 
up -with a frint, almost bashful smile. “Well, it is probably an 
easy voice to imitate and to make fun of. But still,” he added 
gravely, “perhaps the sound of this weak voice made an 
impression on him. Was it so?” 

“Wait,” said the Ju<^, who, as the fetal conversation -was 
advancing, spoke -witii growing authority, but also -with growii^ 
repuhion or horror of me man to whom he spoke. “There is still 
one circumstance -with which you ought to be acquainted. After 
the death of the old woman, a piece of paper in a strange -way 
came into our possession. It is a letter from you to her. It is a 
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receipt for an amount of money wHch you had. duly received. 
It is ^ted Sainte-Baibe.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Peimhallow slowly, searching his memory. 
“Sainte-Barbe, March 15th.” 

Monsieur Belibres sat back in his chair, almost as if he receded 
in order to place a few feet more between himself and the old 
Englis h man. After a moment’s silence, he spoke again. His voice 
was changed and almost as low and duU-toned as Mr. Pennhallow’s 
own voice. 

“You remember and admit that you wrote this letter?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, I remember it quite dearly,” Mr. Pennhallow answered. 
“I have, I beheve, stiH got the account to which it refers in my 
writing-table. The date stamped itself on my memory. You 
know,” he added smilingly, “ ‘Beware the Ides of March.’ If you 
wish, I will show the accoimts to you. But I beg you, before that, 
to finish your tale of the unknown criminal in Marseille. It has 
taken possession of me. Monsieur Belabres. It will be di£ 5 cult for 
me to turn my mind to other things until I have heard it to the 
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I N the silence that followed, the people in the room and the 
girls listening by the door, aU heard the measured, creaking 
tick of the old clock on the wall, imperturbably dividing up 
time into minutes and seconds. There was no other sound or 
movement. Monsieur Belabres’ handsome fece a couple of times 
changed its expression. At last he spoke, stressii^ each word, as 
if he sat in a judgement seat. 

“It is you, Mr. PennhaUow,” he said, “who are to speak. I 
have asked for your evidence concerning three points in what you 
yourself call my tab of an unknown criminal.” 

“If that is so,” said Mr. PennhaUow, “I beg you to name these 
three points to me once more.” 

“As you wish,” the Judge said. “Then first of all answer my 
first question: Where are now the young women who were 
living in your house?” 

“Indeed, that was the first question,” said Mr. PennhaUow, 
and for a while remained sunk in his own thoughts. 

“The people of the neighbourhood,” said Mr. PennhaUow, 
“are mistaken when they believe that a series of young women 
have stayed at Sainte-Barbe. Three youi^ Pnglisb maidens we 
have sheltered in our home. To be sure, they have at times 
travelled to England, and have come back here again. To be sure, 
again, one of them, in the unreasonableness of youth, had had 
her hair dyed, so that only here, where we could not allow such 
foUy, it regained its natural colour. These circumstances may have 
misled the people of Peyriac. And for these three, of whom I 
speak, we have tried to create a home at Sainte-Barbe. 

“The first of them,” he said, “was my wife’s niece. She was 
er^ged to be married in England, but the femily of her future 
husband opposed the marriage. To comfort her in her grief, we 
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took her into our House, and it did indeed happen that the proud 
family gave up their prejudice. She is now married. 

“But of the two others,” he went on after a long silence, “I 
ran only Speak with bitter distress. The one was the daughter of 
an actor and juggler, whom I had tried to drag from a degraded 
and poverty-stricken home, but who, by her own choice, turned 
back to it, and to the stage. The last of the three,” he said, sud- 
denly looking the Judge in the £ice with his dear and quiet eyes, 
“fled from our roof in the night with the help of a poor, imbecile 
boy who is in our service. For a time we tried hard to find her, 
but it was all in vain; we never saw her again. 

“I have thought this matter over many times,” he said and 
looked down. “I have reflected that I may have known too httie 
about the nature and inclinations of young women. Life at Sainte- 
Barbe is lonely and monotonous. "WTiat I have been able to ofier 
them has not made up for the allurements of the great world. It 
is sad to an old man to feel how Kttle his best efforts will avail 
against the bad and corrupting powers of life. 

“We have a housekeeper,” he added after a moment, “the real 
owner of Sainte-Barbe. If you wish it, I will call her, she will 
confirm my statement.” 

Baptistine remained standing up straight, just inside the door, 
and curtly answered the questions put to her. As Monsieur 
Belabres ashed her how many young girls firom England her 
master had housed during his seven years at Sainte-Barbe, flie 
answered: “Two!” 

Mr. PennhaUow mildly corrected her, but for a while she 
stuck to her opinion, and when at last she realized that she had 
been wrong, she only remarked that these girls were no business 
of hers. As soon as the Judge granted his permission, she walked 
back to the kitchen in her old slippers. 

“Was it,” the Judge ashed, a httie less sternly than befr)re, “to 
make a profit, or from pure philanthropy, that you took on these 
yomg girls?” 

“It was not with the idea of any profit,” Mr. PennhaEow 
answered lowly and, as it were, reluctantly. “Neither was it out 
of phi la n t h ropy alone. We took on these young girls in memory 
of our dead dat^ter, Evangeline. 
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“We lost our child,” he continued after a minute of deep 
thought, “in a terrible and tragic manner. The lonely place in 
whici, we then Eved at times was visited by gipsies. The beauty 
of the child attracted the vagrant tribes. As one day a gang of 
them left the neighbourhood, our child was gone with them.” 

“My God!” Monsieur Belabres exclaimed. “And did you never 
find her again?” 

“Yes,” tie old man answered lowly, "after a long search we 
fi>und her again. It happened at one of the great markets in a 
town fer from our own house. The itinerant existence and the 
hard conditions had broken down the health of the child. She 
died a month later.” 

The Judge for a minute remained silent, as if to show his 
sympathy with so deep a grief. 

hh:s. Pennhallow tiU now had been dumb, and had only let her 
watchful glance run from the fece of her husband to that of 
Monsieur BeMbres and back again. Now in a Htde hard voice, 
which all the same had in it a kind of triumph, she remarked: 
“We have, even to-day, two young girls firom England in our 
house. You might have them in, and have them examined as 
weU.” 

Her husband made a sligh^ deprecatir^ gesture and turned to 
the Judge. “And what was,” he asked, “your next question to 
me?” 

Monsieur Belabres looked down into his portfoho. “I wish to 
hear by your own mouth, Mr. Pennhallow,” he said, “what 
brought you to the boarding-house in the harbour street of 
Marseilles.” 

Mr. Pennhallow slowly turned his thoughts firom the past to 
the present. “Is it possible,” he exclaimed, bevwldered and almost 
fiightened, “that the dead man in Marseilles can have been the 

man for whom you are looking? Can it have been he who 

No, no. I cannot believe it. And yet,” he added solemnly, “if 
that is the case, the criminal in his last hour must have repented, 
and turned back firom his wickedness. And maybe his crimes have 
been forgiven him.” 

“I do not know of what you are speaking,” said the Judge, “but 
I ask you to account fijr the true fects of the case.” 

F 
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“It is not difficult,” said Mr. Penniiallow, and began: “In the 
first days of March, I had to go to Marseilles on an errand im- 
portant to myself. An old fidend of mine had died in Calcutta, 
and had left me a case of rare books. I brought them myself on 
board the ship, and a boy firom the harbour carried the case to 
my lodgings for me. 

“When I had paid him and would send him away, he looked at 
me and asked me if I were not an English priest. And as I an- 
swered him in the affirmative, he told me that in a small hotel 
in the street where he worked, an English mate or master was on 
his death-bed, and that he had many times begged to have a 
priest firom his own country brought to him. I immediately 
followed the hoy to this hotel, an evil place in a dark street, 
which almost struck terror into my own heart. I there found an 
English carpenter who was dying firom consumption. I stayed 
with him for an hour or two. He confessed himself to me. Your 
Honour. But the confession of a dying man is sacred to us, as 
well as to the priests of your own Church. This is the whole 
story. In itself it is but simple, and yet to me it is beautiful and 
momentous.” 

“Do you recollect,” the Judge asked, “whether the hostess of 
the boarding-house came out into the street with you as you 
left it?” 

“I think that she did,” Mr. Pennhallow answered. 

“What did you say to her before you parted?” the Judge again 
asked. 

“It is not easy to me to recall our conversation word for word 
to-day,” said Mr. Pennhallow. “And yet I seem to remember a 
little of it. You will keep in mind that we came from a death-bed. 
I talked of death, as of a long journey across a dark and stormy 
sea, and emphasized our trust, also in the resurrection of the flesh 
on the other shore. 

“And as now I remember your third question,” he said, “I 
shall answer it without delay. For it hangs together with what I 
have just told you. 

“About a week later, to my surprise, I received a letter and a 
small amount of money from the very same old woman at 
Marseilles. Her lodger had died, and before he died, had enjoined 
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her, after having deducted what was due to herself to send me 
this money, the savings of his whole life, £ot the benefit of the 
poor of my parish. It seemed to me very remarkable that this 
woman, who could so easily have kept the small sum to herself 
should, thus have carried out the wish of the dead man. May one 
not beheve that a word fiom me, in a solemn hour, had reached 
her heart? I, as you know, sent her a receipt for fhe money. I 
added, I believe,” he finished as Monsieur Bel^bres was turning 
over the papers on the table before him, “that the idea of the 
constant, hard and feithfiil labour by which this amount, coin by 
coin, had been put together, had moved and touched me.” 

The Judge pushed his portfoho away from him. 

“You almost seem, Mr. Pennhallow,” he said, “to have your 
defence on every point firmly consolidated.” 

“Defence!” Mr. Pennhallow exclaimed. 

He sat for a moment with his eyes on the Judge’s free, speech- 
less. His own free during this short space of time dhanged, and 
took on an expression of perfect cahn, almost of mirth. 

“I see,” he said slowly. “I have sat here as the defendant in the 
case. I have been very slow to comprehend your meaning. 
Believe me, had I understood it before, I should not even have 
tried to refute yom charges.” 

He rose very quietly, and remained standing by the table. He 
was a small man with short legs, not much taller when he stood 
up than when he sat in his chair, but there was a strange dignity 
about his humble figure, and his free was alight with gentle, 
triumphant scorn. 

“Do you really believe,” he said, “that I hold my own life, and 
the frte which may befrll myself, to be of any moment whatever 
against the certain knowledge that evd, misery and horror exist 
in the world? For the evil of this world is mighty, an abyss, a 
deep sea, that cannot be emptied with a spoon, or by any human 
acts or measures: I, who know, who may proclaim the power of 
evil, shoTild I ever on my own behalf take fear or lose heart? 

“I will not try to refute your accusation: the righteous is 
doomed, the innocent is degraded, the weak trampled into the 
mire. That is enough — beg you to let the law take its course, it 
cannot harm me, I am in safety here, as wherever I am.” 
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He seemed to grow and to be broader while he spoke. Mrs. 
Pennhallow’s fece, that had darkened under the last part of the 
examination, now became almost as calm as that of the old man 
himself The judge could not take his eyes off the ^ce of the 
accused. 

The young Inspector in the chair by the window here for tie 
first time joined in the conversation. “Would it not, Your 
Honour,” he said, “be a good plan to examine the two young 
English girls who at this moment fibid themselves in the house?” 
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The AcQtuTTAL 

I UCAN and Zosine, from their own room and through 
j the chink of the door, had followed the discussion in the 
long dining-room. They could hear all that was said, and much 
of what they heard was incomprehensible to them. They changed 
colour, and gazed in amazement at one another while they were 
listening. Here great things were at stake. A stranger had come to 
Sainte-Barbe, a French judge had addressed unheard-of, incredible 
accusations at the English clergyman. 

Lucan now remembered how she herself, not a long time ago, 
had felt a vague, dream-like mistrust of the house of Sainte- 
Barbe. She was almost struck with terror as she recalled her own 
thoughts. It was as if she had drawn down a suspicion on the 
house that had given friendly shelter to her and Zosine, and on 
the garden, where in the moonlight she had talked with Noel. 
It was as if her thoughts, without her knowledge or wish, had 
called forth the hidden secret inmate of Sainte-Barbe. 

Zosine, who had returned to her place at the table, was leaning 
across it with shining eyes, as in former days she had leant over 
the edge of her box in the theatre and had followed the struggle 
of virtue and villainy on the stage. She remembered events in the 
history of the world which Mr. Pennhallow himself had made 
vivid before her. Great images ran through her mind. The old 
man’s tale of his lost dai^hter deeply moved both the young 
girls. They too had lost and searched, and their eyes for a moment 
filled with tears. 

In the pause that followed Monsieur Tinchebrai’s words they 
realized ^t they themselves were now to be flung into the 
centre of events. They trembled as they collected their strength 
for their task, which they themselves did not fiJly comprehend. 
When they heard Mrs. Pennhallow push back her ch^, they 
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mechanically, iti great haste, resumed their work. But their hands 
only feintly grasped at the lavender on the table. 

“Girls, are you there?” said Mrs. PennhaUow from the door- 
way. Her voice was strange, milder and blander than they had 
ever heard it. “You must come with me into the dining-room. 
Here are two good gentlemen from Lunel who want to see you.” 
The two girls at once stood up. Lucan was pale, but Zosine’s 
cheeks flamed. Without looking at one another, they followed 
the angular, grave figure across the threshold. 

The two French gentlemen rose as they entered the room. The 
Judge himself , who had been absorbed in his documents, gazed 
at them with surprise and admiration; it was as if Mrs. PennhaUow 
had come back to the frteful meeting with a bunch of roses in 
each hand. 

During aU the foUowiug interview Lucan felt the young 
inspector’s eyes upon her mce. She herself only once swiftly 
gazed at bim, and then he immediately looked away. Mrs. 
PennhaUow was staring down into her lap. Mr. PennhaUow was 
the only person in the room who did not appear to be held in 
strain and suspense by the situation. From the time when, a 
moment ago, he had finished speaking, he had stood immovable, 
as if he were looking at things frr away. As his glance swept 
over the ^;ures of the girls, a fiiint shade of pity or tenderness ran 
over his free, but immediately after his eyes were as distant as 
before. 

Lucan and Zosine sat down. And thus the circle round the 
table, of three old and three young people, each one in a highly 
unusual state of naind, was closed. 

Monsieur Belibres begged the young girls to forgive him, in 
case he had disturbed or possibly even alarmed them. He further 
prayed them to be without fear or anxiety. He was only going to 
ask them for trivial information. 

They themselves knew better, and Zosine gave him a direct, 
chaUenging, almost contemptuous glance in return. The very 
carriage and voice of the Judge revolted her, and she remembered 
how her own frther had been accused. Mr. PennhaUow’s humble 
and awkward figure at this moment in her eyes recaUed the 
mighty, genial form of Mr. Tabbemor. 
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The Judge briefly questioned the girls on their age and circum- 
stances. Here Lucan had to answer for Zosine. She made her 
friend exactly a year her junior, in order not to have to tell a 
he as far as fhe month and the day of her birth went. But she 
blushed 35 she spoke, snd became the more embarrassed because 
Monsieur Tincbebrai seemed to notice her blush, and to be 
watching her "with admiration. 

The Judge was silent for some time, his fzce deeply stamped 
with distress and irresolution. 

“It has become indispensable,” he said at last, “in a matter 
which otherwise will cause you, my young ladies, no incon- 
venience, to obtain a dear account of how you have come to 
France. I beg you to inform me how you first came in touch with 
Mr. Pennhdlow.” 

Lucan thought, “It was a good thing that the judge did not 
name Mrs. Pennhallow as weU, for in that case I should have had 
to tell him of my meeting with her in the inn. And that meeting 
to me now seems quite blurred and almost unreal.” 

“My sister and I,” she said, “were looking for a situation in 
London, and there we met our Master — ^Mr. Pennhallow — ^at an 
employment office. The lady who owned the office was called 
Mrs. Quincy.” 

The Judge regarded the two pretty girls with sympathy and 
compassion. “Since you were lookmg for a situation through an 
employment office,” he said, “I must presume that you were 
alone in the world, without any near relations or fiiends. Was 
Mr. Pennhallow acquainted with this feet?” 

“Yes,” said Lucan, “we told Mr. Pennhallow so the first time 
we met bim. He then said it was sad and unjust, and that young 
girls ought to be guided and protected by kind, honest people 
with knowledge of the world.” 

“But when you accepted Mr. Pennhallow’s ofier,” the 
Judge said, “were not prospects of happier, fireer and more 
prosperous conditions held out to you? Perhaps a later radiant 
future, in a foreign country or continent? You may,” 
he gravely added, “speak openly and without beh^ afraid 
that your evidence wOl cause you any harm in your relations 
with Mr. Pennhallow and his wife. I myself wm vouch,” he 
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finished with great dignity, “that such a thing shall not happen.” 

This time it was Zosine who answered instead of her fiiend. 
“We speak as openly now,” she said, “as we have always done 
in this house. We are not afiraid of Mr. or Mrs. PennhaHow, and 
we have no reason to be. There was nobody but them in all 
London who would have us. We had been looking for a situation 
for a long time, and were afiraid never to find any at ah, when we 
first met Mr. Pennhahow.” 

“Have you never, here,” the Judge asked, “been promised such 
pretty firocks, bonnets, and shawls as must be the natural cravii^ 
of your age?” 

“No, indeed. You do not know what you are talking about,” 
Zosine excdaimed scomfuhy. “Look round he house yourself; 
here is hardly a looking-glass in the whole place. We have had 
oher things to think of, here at Sainte-Barbe!” 

“Did not,” he Judge again inquired, “Mr. Pennhahow bring 
people into your existence, who may have appeared to you 
strange or remarkable?” 

“Yes, he did indeed,” cried Zosine. “He gave us lessons in 
history and Latin every day. He talked to us of he great heroes 
who lived long ago, and who might serve as examples to preten- 
tious persons of our own unheroic, matter-of-fect age.” 

She looked at her old teacher, who wihout a word or a move- 
ment was feeing he attack of the relentless Law. She behought 
herself of Socrates before he tribunal of Ahens, and was deeply 
moved. Was it, she bought, ever he fete of great and noble 
people to be slandered and brought down by he low and trivial 
natures? 

“You may rest assured,” she said very solemnly wih trembling 
lips, “Mr. Pennhahow has never meant to betray or to harm any 
human being. But he has always wanted to lift up, and to inspire 
everyone near him. When you now enjoin us to teh you he 
whole truth, I have got to let you know hat it is I who have been 
deceiving our Master. I did not, at he beginning, teh him ah. 
And here at Sainte-Barbe, too, I have done things of which he 
has known nothing. Until this moment I have wished to keep 
hem to myself. But now, when I see that you dare to distrust him 
and his words, I no longer mind confessing everything.” She 
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Spoke with great energy, her fiice was aflame, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

A little smile flickered on the fece of the judge. “No, made- 
moiselle,*’ he said, “we are not so barbarous. We are quite ready 
to let young ladies like you and your sister keep the secrets of their 
hearts to themselves.” He let bis eyes run firom the childlike, 
blushing &ce of the witness to the grey and furrowed features of 
the accused. In the light of the girl’s firm confidence, the old man 
looked difierent firom a moment ago. 

Monsieur Belibres sat for a long time in silence. “Only one 
more question,” he said with great weight. “Have you, within 
this house, heard immorality judged with leniency? Has the con- 
duct of the unchaste woman here been treated with indulgence? 
And have you been encouraged to believe that human beings 
may possibly find happiness outside the narrow road of duty and 
virtue?” 

He spoke with embarrassment and looked down. He had not 
imagined the young English girls at Sainte-Barbe so pretty and 
gentle. He had daughters of his own, iimocent maidens, ignorant 
of the evil of the world, and he only reluctantly brought a subject 
like the present into the pure atmosphere that surrounded these 
young creatures. 

Zosine did not understand what he said, and was still all 
absorbed in her own violent emotions. She kept gazing at him 
with Imitted brows. But Lucan cried out almost against her own 
will, “Oh no!” and grew red and once more very pale at her 
own words. 

Both the Judge and his Inspector turned towards her. “You 
have got something to tell us, mademoiselle?” the Judge 
asked. 

“I do not,” Lucan said, as calmly as she could, “quite under- 
stand what you mean by your question to my sister. And yet I 
somehow fed. sure that you are wrong. Mr. PennhaUow has once 
spoken to me of that very same subject to which you were 
refer ring . He described the punishment of immorality, and the 
fete of the unvirtuous woman, in such terrible words that I 
almost wished to stop my ears at them. I have not heard him talk 
like that on any other subject. I shall never forget it.” 
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The Judge looked firom Lucan to Zosine, and drew his breath 
deeply. 

“Both the young ladies,” he said once more tumiug to Mr. 
Penahallow, “have spoken as openly and candidly as I begged 
them to do. There is no doubt that their words have come from 
their hearts. Their evidence has mightily strengthaied and con- 
firmed your own defence. I can leave Sainte-Barbe assured of the 
gratuitousness of the suspicion which I have been forced to 
advance. 

“I cannot ask for your fe»rgiveness, mjr reverend sir” — ^he 
addressed himself to the old Englishman — “for I came here, not 
by my own wish, but compelled by my sense of duty and of right 
and wrong. But I congratulate you — ^and myself— upon this hour. 
It is a bitter thing that innocence may be accused. But it is a fine 
and beautiful thing to see the accusation repudiated. And it is 
great and elevatiag to find righteousness, where, for a moment, 
we had dreaded to meet with depravity and crime.” 

“There is no need to ask for forgiveness,” said Mr. Pennhallow 
very slowly. “I am an old man, I need rest. And as long as I may 
follow my own path in life, I do not wish to judge my neighbour. 
In my thoughts I shall keep close to those, younger and stronger 
than myself who take up the fight against the evil of this world 
vsdth adjEoiration. and, I give you my word, in particular to you.” 





"When Danger is over 


F or a whole week after the judge’s visit to Sainte-Barbe 
the two girls felt like old grenaiers after a battle. They 
had been under fire, and had stood iheir ground. 

They now wondered that they had ever thought their old 
teacher ugly or awkward, or that they had been hght-headed and 
silly enough to laugh at him. His figure seemed to have grown, 
and to shed Hght on all sides; they ^emselves looked very small 
beside it. They resolved to become more worthy of the man 
whom they had defended. Zosine promised herself to keep a 
serious ftice during grace, and they both set to work to learn long 
Latin poems by heart, with which some day they would surprise 
and please him. 

The old man and his wife, on their side, were kinder to them 
than ever before. Mr. Pennhallow did not speak of the sinister 
incident, and eiyoined his pupib, too, to forget it. It was sweet 
to ftirget and forgive, he said, and as he spoke he looked as if he 
were really tasting something sweet. He had forgiven the 
slanderers and the obdurate men of Law who had attacked him 
without knowing what they did. If he found it harder to forgive 
diem that, through him, innocent girls had been brought into 
contact with the horrors of life, this would only serve to make 
his pupils dearer and nearer to him, as if they had become part 
of mmself. It happened now, as it had never done before, that he 
would take them by the chin or pat their cheek. He was all 
smiles and nuldness in his endeavour to wash the bygone, dark 
cioud off the sky of Sainte-Barbe. 

Mrs. Pennhallow for a day or two after their examination had 
been in low spirits; the girls had even seen her weep. They had 
also heard her husband laugh gendy at her. “My dear,” he said, 
“must you, now that all has come off well, shed tears because I 
have had a bit of a jest with an old hag of Marseille who was a 
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hundred years old, and who is dead now?” They did not under- 
stand what he meant, but they had watched the efiect of his 
words on his wife. Her sallow mce would now lighten up, hke 
his own, with a kind of benevolence and triumph, when her 
eyes fell upon her foster-daughters. 

Once or twice now Mr. Pennhallow talked of the time when 
their agreement would expire. He had realized, he said, that life 
at Sainte-Barbe in the long run might prove too quiet and 
monotonous to young people like his dear children. He would, 
at the end of the year, mid situations for them in England, with 
clergymen of high rank, for he had known many of these in his 
young days, and his recommendation would carry weight with 
them. But he would never, as long as he lived, lose touch with 
his pupils. They would write to each other, they would meet, 
and how sweet would it not then be to talk of old times, even of 
old troubles. 

Zosine was not at all inclined to forgive. She was filled with 
just anger against the Judge of Lunel. To her he represented the 
Law itself, cold as ice, and without mercy towards those human 
beings whose existence, like that of her fiither, lay in a sphere of 
beauty and imagination, or, hke that of her teacher, in the world 
pf high thought. She was relentless even to gentle young Mon- 
sieur Tinchebrai; she forgot that she had ever felt sorry for bitn, 
and now spared neither die young gentleman nor the Bishop of 
Nimes himself 

Lucan was silent, but uneasy at heart. She was as happy as her 
fciend to have helped to save an innocent, noble man, and readier 
than her to forgive. But she felt that behind the short nightmare 
of the afternoon there lay a lasting, dark reality. Her old teacher 
had been unjustly accused, and had repelled the accusation. But 
what was the crime of which he had been accused? And was the 
real criminal still about in the world? At times her old, vague 
misgiving about Sainte-Barbe would come back to her; she 
would tell hersdf that it had been but a presage of this shock and 
anguish, and yet it would not be put off. 

She turned to what was infinitely more important to her, to 
the man she loved, and to her love itself “Woman,” she thought, 
“as long as she is firee to dwell in the thought of her love, even 
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in the thought of an unhappy and hopeless love, has a home 
there. If the time ever comes when it is demanded of woman, as 
of man, that she must forget her love to take part in the activity 
of the outer world, be it even in the service of justice, then she 
will be driven out on the open, bleak field, witkout a shelter, 
exposed to the wind and the weadier. Worse than that, she will 
be r unnin g like a mad creature, with dishevelled hair, mocking 
herself and her own nature.” 

At the same time she had the welfere of those who lived around 
her at heart. She took pleasure in showing Mr. Pemihallow her 
esteem and gratitude, "^^en she and Zosine sat together at their 
studies they talked of him, of his trials and of his spiritual strengtL 

“But even if he has come through it aU,” Zosine said, “it has 
had an efiect on him. He is changed. The meanness and malice 
of the world have left their marks on him. Do you remember 
how, when we first met, I told you that I could see on his fece 
that he belonged to a religious sect which Eved in a constant state 
of expectation? Patient, inspired expectation was stamped on his 
features, and in his manner. Now it is as if he had come to the 
end of his road. It is in his voice, and in his glance. It is as if they 
had both finished what they had to do. It wrings my heart to see 
it. And it is all due to that self-righteous, hard man of Law.” 

Lucan smiled at her fiiend. “But teU me,” she said gently, to 
turn Zosine’s mind firom the subject that was preying on it, 
“what you yourself were thinking o^ when you told the Judge 
firom Lunel that you had deceived your teacher? You looked so 
grave that you made me wonder at your words.” 

Zosine, as once before, left her diair to come and sit beside her 
fiiend on the narrow horse-hair sofi.. “I wondered myself” she 
said, and twisted Lucan’s long, silken ringlets round her fingers, 
“that you did not ask me a long time ago.” 

“Do you stiH,” she went on, “remember the young man who 
helped me when the white horse, that I called Mazeppa, threw 
me off?” 

“Yes,” answered Lucan in surprise. 

“I have met him again!” said Zosine, “during all that t ime 
when you had become so silent and absorbed in your own 
thoughts. He was not a groom firom JoHet, as we took him to be. 
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He is the master of Joliet. He is Baron Thdsee de Valfonds.” 

Lucan dropped her work and turned to gaze into Zosine’s j&.ce. 
“You have met him!” she cried. “You have talked with him! 
What have you talked about?” 

“God, Lucan,” exclaimed Zosine, “how I have regretted that 
I left my riding-habit in England. We have talked mostly of 
horses. But sometimes we have talked of other things as weE.” 

Lucan did not at the moment know why her ftiend’s confession 
almost made her laugh. Was it this young man, and this romance, 
that Zosine had had in her mind when she had told her ftiry tale 
in the woods? She seized Zosine’s hands and pressed them down 
in her lap. 

“Have you seen him many times?” she asked breathlessly. 

“We did not arrange to meet,” Zosine answered, and hung her 
head in a playfully penitent manner. “But I think that he knew 
what time I came to feed the horses. He is a very extraordinary 
person, Lucan,” she continued. “You remember what Baptistine 
told us, that he has never been outside his province? He is dressed 
in a blouse, like a woodcutter. But I have seen many young 
gentlemen in London, and m Paris, when I travelled with Papa, 
who had pretty high ideas of themselves and their nice ways, and 
I have never met anyone who carried himself, or who talked, as 
beautifully as he does. I am sure that no gentleman of the Court 
of France is more free-bom or noble. I have never till now 
realized that bloocf itself, in the vems of a person, means so much. 
When I have sat with him on the fence, ta lking of the horses, I 
have felt that his ancestors, for many centuries, have been obeyed 
by everybody and that they have talked to queens and princesses 
and danced with them. Is that not extraordinary?” 

“Has he proposed to you?” Lucan asked. 

“No. Why should he propose to me?” Zosine answered. “We 
were just playing together, he and 1. 1 have had to be serious for 
such a long time; it was nice to play with him. I did not even teE 
him my name. I told him that I was caEed HELppolyta, for she was 
the Queen of the Amazons, and it fitted in weE when he per- 
mitted himself to be named Theseus. But he thought the name 
too long for my little person. He called me Mademoiselle Lita.” 

“But he may not have been playing,” Lucan said s miling ; “and 
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if he wants to marry you he will have to propose to you, some 
time.” 

Zosine was silent for a momait “We are not going to be 
married!” she said. 

Lucan let go her hands. “What axe you saying?” she exclaimed. 
“I admire and esteem you so highly: you wxU not tell me that 
you are in love with a man, but you tell me that you will not 
ma^ him!” 

“No, but you must understand me,” said Zosine, as, after her 
habit, she laid her folded hands on Lucan’s shoulder and her cheek 
upon them. “There are two reasons why we could never marry, 
even if he did indeed propose to me. 

“The first of them,” she said slowly, “is that he is too good for 
me. Do you remember, when we read about the Crusaders, how 
we pictured them riding away to the Holy Land firom JoHet? 
And how we imagined that the Maid of Orleans herself had a 
knight firom JoHet as her companion iu arms? It was true; the 
barons of JoHet have been such knights and great lords for many 
hundred years. A lord of JoHet does not marry a foreign girl who 
is staying at Sainte-Barbe, and who has no home of her own in 
the whole world.” 

Lucan thought of Zosine’s many admirers in England, and of 
how she had shone at the baH at Tortuga, and her heart became 
heavy for her fiiend’s sake. “And what,” she asked, as she put 
her arm round Zosine’s waist, “is the second reason?” 

“The second reason,” said Zosine, and sat up straight on the 
old sofii, “is that I am really too good for him. I have travelled 
and have seen the world, I have promised myself to visit every 
country on the earth. Must I then, till the end of my life, sit in 
the same old chiteau of France, watching my husband ploughing 
the soil, and myself herd the geese? And must I buy all my bonnets 
at Lunel?” 

Lucan did not know whether Zosine was speaking earnestly or 
in jest, nor whether she herself should laugh or cry. She once more 
drew her fiiend’s head down on her shoulder. “Oh, Zosine,” she 
whispered, “how different we are, you and I. You are r^ht when 
you say that you have been spoilt all your life. But you are no 
less dear and sweet for all that. I myself could sit in a low, londy 
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hut and feel that I were the richest and ha|)piest girl in the world, 
if I had the man I loved with me there.” She was so violently 
moved by her own words that she had to stop for a moment. 
“But you,” she continued, “you demand so much of Hfe. And 
you wiU get it too.” 

“How strange it is,” Lucan reflected while they sat thus silently 
and lovingly together, “that Zosine and I should each have a 
romance, and keep if secret from one another. A romance that 
will always remain a secret, kept in our own hearts! But to 
Zosine,” she added sadly in her thoi^hts, “it will remain a secret, 
because she chooses. I myself have no choice: and that is as it 
ought to bel She has been bom to be loved by everybody, I am 
only a girl like all other girls. In any case,” she finished her course 
of thought, “1 thank God that nothing now stands between my 
fiiend and me.” 

“And yet,” she again thought after a while, “I shall never 
quite understand why the girl whom Noel loves does not love him 
in return.” 

A few moments later the gkls heard Mr. PennhaUow and his 
wife come back from their walk, and talk together in the dining- 
room. 

“Do you not hear,” Zosine asked very low, “in flieir very 
voices, that they are changed? They have come to the end of 
something. They are balancing up their books of account.” 

“And do you not remember,” Lucan asked back thoughtfully 
after a moment, “that, on the morning after your ball, you 
declared that danger had a kind of fescination in itself, a power to 
exert all one’s faculties? And that it was when darker was over 
that one’s strength gave way — ^yes, that one sits down to die?” 

Zosine was silent for a minute or two. Then she stood up. 
“Yes, I remember it,” she said. “But then I had known for a long 
tune that there was danger: then I had been deceiving all the 
world for a long time. Then it was a game.” She went to the 
window and came back again. “And I played the game,” she 
exclaimed, “to save Papa, and out of love for him- You knew 
that, Lucan! Tell me that you knew it.” 

“You know that I knew it,” said Lucan. 

“Has the Baron de Valfonds,” she asked as again she took up 
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her work, “ever met Mr. Peunhallow? Or is Sainte-Barbe still 
estranged from Joliet?” 

“The Baron de Valfonds? Thesee?” Zosine exclaimed. “No, I 
do not think that the two have ever met. It is singular, when you 
remember that die Master has Hved here for seven years, '^^^t 
would they think of one another?” 
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Converse in the Night 

I UCAN was in bed and already halfway between dream 
j and reality, in her old school, and arranging the collection 
of butterflies in her class-room. She was abruptly tom out of her 
dream by the noise of a falling chair close by and, the moment 
afier, by Mrs. Pennhallow asking just outside the door: “What 
was that noise?” From inside their room Zosine answered: “I 
wanted to get a glass of water. I upset the chair in the dark.” 
StiU half asleep, Lucan thot^ht: “What is Mrs. Pennhahow doing 
in the corridor in the middle of n%ht?” 

After a while the dream returned, but now it was changed. 
Now Noel was catching butterflies, and she herself was a butter- 
fly. She was happy to flutter close round him, without appearing 
unwomanly or coquettish, but she was caught, and he had his net 
over her head. The choking sensation once more woke her up, 
and she realized, in a moment, that Zosine’s hand was fumbling 
over her &ce, and pressing upon her mouth. 

“Be still!” Zosine’s voice whispered into her ear. “Make room 
for me in your bed.” Amazed and alarmed, Lucan withdrew to 
the wall, and Zosine without a sound sHpped underneath the 
cover. She put her arm under Lucan’s head, and pulled it towards 
her, drew her breath deeply, and lay for a minute without a word. 

“You must not move,” she whispered. “I have got something 
to say to you.” Lucan felt that Zosine was trembling from head 
to foot. It made her tremble, too, for a moment, but she 
dared not move or make any question. 

“It is all true!” said Zosine. 

Lucan would have asked her what it was that was true, but 
could not utter a word. “Yes, it is true,” Zosine whispered again, 
and her voice was so revolted and terrified that the whisper 
became a groan. “All that the old man was accused of by the 
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Judge. He has done it all!” She again gasped for breatli a couple 
of times, and pressed Lucan’s head closer to her moutL “Be still,” 
she said. 

“I understand it all now,” she said. “I wiU tell you. 

“The Master has had the young girls here that they talked o£ 
He has sold them, too. I do not know what it means, I did not 
know that one could sell white people. But it must be possible. 
And he has done it. The girl in tie boat they spoke of ra mp, from 
here. It is not true that there have only been three giVU here. 
There have been many, many, and he has sold them all. What 
happened to her has happened to them. He had given her some- 
thing strong to drink that day, and he had sold her to the men 
who were with her; or else they were his helpers. He is worse 
than the worst.” 

Lucan freed her mouth from Zosine’s hand. She had been 
woken up so suddenly, and what she now heard was so dreadful 
that she could not possibly beheve it straightaway, she tried to 
calm Zosine. 

“No, Zosine. Be quiet,” she whispered. “You have been 
dreaming. Stay here in my bed to-night.” But in tie whispering 
itself, in the dark, there was something horrid, which made her 
own voice unsteady. 

“It is true,” Zosine repeated. “It is all true; but do not let them 
hear us talking together. We must wait for an hour more, until 
they beheve that we are asleep.” 

“They cannot hear us in here,” said Lucan. 

But Zosine really did let an hour pass, and it was a strange 
space of time to Lucan. When she spoke again, she was calmer, 
and her voice was firmer and harder. 

“That was what they wanted us for, you and me,” she said. 
“They had been informed that some of tie things they had done 
had been discovered. They were suspected. So they got hold of 
us in England. They took plenty of time. They were kind to us, 
they taught us many good and great things, and took trouble 
about us. It was all in tieir plan. Yes, every single word and deed 
was planned befordiand. We were to have fiiith in them, and to 
look up to them. We were to be at hand when tie moment of 
tieir accusation came, to give evidence for tiem, to help and 
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save them. And it all happened as they calculated. We have 
indeed saved them.” 

Lucan tried to sit up in bed to compose and collect herselE 
But Zosine held her back. 

“No, Zosine,” she moaned softly. “No, Zosine.” She would 
not beheve that her friend had gone mad, and in her madness 
given herself up to dreadful fintasies. But neither could she bear 
to gaze down into the abyss which Zosine’s words, if she were to 
beheve in them, opened up before her. And at the same moment, 
from frr away, her own vague mistrust of Sainte-Barbe 
returned. 

“Must they not have terrible, cold hearts,” Zosine again 
whispered, “to figure out everything hke that? And to go on, 
day by day, carrying out their scheme?” 

Once more a long shiver ran through her, and her teeth 
chattered. “Oh, they took their time, Lucan; they took their 
time: it was not the return of Christ they were waiting for; it was 
their own hateful triumph: they knew what was to come. No 
human bemg could have answered every particular charge as 
they did, without having thought it all out beforehand. Some- 
body has warned them, and told them at what day and at what 
hour the blow was to fall. And they sat there, and laughed in 
their cold hearts, as they listened to everything commg just as 
they had expected and arranged it. 

“It were better,” she whispered after a pause; “Oh, God, it 
were fir better if we ourselves were in danger from them!” 

“Are we not that, then?” Lucan asked. 

“No,” Zosine insisted. “No girl in the world is safe from them. 
But we two are. Is it not a degrading, a sickening knowledge that 
we two are safe from them? "We are their two little canary-birds 
in a neat little cage! They give us bird-seed, water and dean sand 
with great care, and never for a day neglect us. Who shall dare, 
when they see the htde birds hopping from perch to perch and 
singuig out their happiness and gratitude, to call their master cruel 
and inhuman? We are to tell people of fheir kindness, in time to 
come we are to go back to ^gland and sing their praises there, 
and remember them in our prayers all our life. What hearts they 
must have, to teach us what is right and good. And the most 
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horrible thing of all, Lucan, is that they do really feel tpndpmftss 
for us, they feel gratitude now, because we have saved their lives, 
and because we have given them all the pleasure of their gruesome 
joke.” 

“God! Zosine,” said Lucan, “if you are right, if all *bi.<! is 
possible, what are we to do then?” 

Zosine did not hear her, but continued in her own course of 
thought. 

“I understand everything now,” she said. “Yes, everything! 
But I shall never understand that human beings can be like that. 
How can they murder one girl, and take tender care of the other? 
Yes, it is true that it sometimes came hard to his wife for she is 
not so strong as he. When she sat and stared at you, and at your 
golden hair, as golden as that of the girl in the boat — it was 
difficult to her not to clutch at you there and then. She was 
figuring out your price in her heai 

“But he,” she whispered, and her voice was almost choked by 
horror and loathing. “But he— he could keep to his resolution 
without waverit^ one single minute. He was so sure of himself 
that he would not even send for us, but was waiting for the 
moment when the Httle, simple inspertor himself hit on the idea 
of examining us. And Lucan, I have looked up to him, he has 
represented to me so much of the greatness and wisdom of the 
world. I have even loved him. And his whole being is mendacity. 
He lives on Kes, and thrives on them. It is a lie that his unde 
stood up against the negro trade. He is more likely to have 
bought and sold the poor miserable black men himsdf There are 
more Hes here, many more, that I do not know yet.” 

“But Baptistine?” Lucan asked feindy. 

“Baptistine,” saidZosine, “was she not the perfect tool for them 
in thek evil work? She is as hard as a stone. She hates all people; 
she would be pleased to see young girls sold.” 

“But Cion?” Lucan asked again, almost in a waiL 

Zosine was silent for a moment. “Who knows what they have 
done to Cion, poor, tmhappy boy?” die said. “He has been in 
prison, they say, but they will not tell us fiir what crime he was 
sent to prison. Perhaps they themselves lured him into that 
crime; perhaps it is something fer worse than we suspected. Since 
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tTiftn they have fiightened Cion with the thought of |)rison. That 
has been their way, to scare and frighten everybody.” 

“But if it is true, what you tell me,” Lucan again said in a 
trembling voice, “what are we to do then, Zosine?” 

This time Zosine heard her, and was tom out of her own 
thoughts. 

“What are we to do?” she repeated slowly, and a second after 
broke out with great energy: “We must get away from Sainte- 
Barbe. I shall die if I stay here. The sight of these people suffocates 
me. Should we let them touch us? We must get away at once!” 

“But will they let us go?” Lucan asked. 

Zosine thought her question over. 

“No,” she said. “They will not let us go. How could they do 
that? They will keep us till the end of the year, and be kinder to 
us than before. They will spoil us; they will take care, when the 
year is out, to find good situations for us, so that we shall ever 
speak well of them. The thought of that only is too dreadful. 
They even do not want to lose sight of us, we are so dear to them. 
No, we must escape from Sainte-Barbe.” 

“Escape,” Lucan exclaimed. It was as if her life was to be a 
flight, she was to be chased from one place to another. 

“I have still my gold watch and chain,” Zosine said after a 
time. “It was my Mama’s, the name and her mother’s ftimily 
crest are engraved on it. Papa told me never to part with it. But 
Papa himself would not have me speaking and smiling to such 
people. We can sell it in Peyriac, and we shall probably get 
enough for it to be able to travel back to England.” 

The word England and the thought of Et^land moved Lucan 
deeper even than Zosine’s horrible information. Was she to 
return once more to Noel’s nearness, to tread the same ground as 
he, maybe to see him again? She tried to realize what it would 
mean, hi a way, it would make no difference; he did not love her, 
when he drove past her with his young wife, he would hardly 
recognize her. Or if he recognized her, it would be as Zosine’s 
sister. And of all this Zosine mew nothing, and she coidd not tefl 
her of it. She was silent for a loi^ time. 

“And if,” she said at last, “what you believe is not true, and 
we are doing these people a great wrong, what then? It would be 
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Strange, Zosine, that two girls should understand these thin gs 
better than a judge. And what is to become of us in England?” 

“Oh, but it is true every word,” Zosine cried. “You cannot 
beheve it, because you are so good, and because you have never 
deceived anyone. You are almost an angel, Lucan. But I, I am 
no angel. I have myself deceived people. It was when, last night, 
we taBred of Papa’s flight, md of the way I misled everybody 
then, that I first understood how fliis old man and his wife could 
have made up their minds to deceive, md have persisted in it But 
I did it out of love. I lied to save a human being, my Papa, You 
wfll understand it, Lucan? You wfll have faith in me s till? ” 

“Yes, I win have fiiith in you, Zosiae,” said Lucan, touched by 
her fiiend’s appeal. “I wiU. have feith in you. I will believe that 
you axe right here too. Let us fly firom Sainte-Barbe.” 

They remained perfectly still for some time, their heads dose 
together on the pillow. “But how are we to get away?” asked 
Lucan. 

“We must get away, whatever it costs us,” said Zosiae. “There 
is a diligence leaving Peyriac late in the evening. Now fliat Mr. 
Pennhallow and his wife are so pleased with us, they wiU surely 
let us go for an evening walL” 

“And what is to become of us in England?” she said. “I wiU 
look up Olympia. I have thought much of Olympia to-night. 
Her own people, her brothers and sisters, were sold by us, and 
we have wronged them greatly. I wUl beg Olympia’s 
forgiveness.” 

“We must get away, Lucan,” she exclaimed once more, “to- 
morrow or the day aner, or I shaU die! We must pky a part 
to-morrow, and conceal our feelings, so that they shaU not 
suspect that we know of their wickedness. God! We shaU have 
to say ‘good morning’ to them once or twice more!” 

Lucan’s thoughts had turned firom her own lot to that of her 
fiiend. “But you yourself, Zosine,” she said very softly, “can you 
leave France so easUy? Can you leave Joliet?” 

Zosine lay quite stiU in her arms. 

“Yes,” she whispered back. “How could I see him again while 
I am in these wicked people’s house, eating d^eir bread, and with 
the brand of their evil eyes on my fiioe? He, who is so honest. 
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and wlio knows only what is fine and noble in the world? Here 
Fate must decide for me. If we are to meet again, we will meet. 
But I must get away firom here. I feel as if the hes of this house 
were sticking to my whole body, hke mire.” She was silent again 
for a minute. “It was,” she said, “when you asked me if Thesee 
had ever met Mr. Pennhallow that I saw the old man with 
Th^s^e’s eyes, and understood everything! 

“Oh, thank God that you are here,” she said, and kid her arm 
firmly round Lucan’s neck. “I myself might be lost in this vile 
world But you are my sister now, as Papa said. He always knew 
best. And sisters can never desert each other.” 





17 

Rosa 

A HOUSE or a landscape looks difierent to-day firom what 
it looked yesterday if^ in. the course of the night, you have 
resolved to leave it. 

Lucan came home from Peyriac after having sold Zosine’s 
watch to the second-hand dealer in the village, and stood stiU on 
the road to gaze at the long, pink building, as if she saw it for the 
first time. The sale of the one article of value that the girls 
owned between them, had been confided to her because Zosine 
never in her life had tried to seU anything, while she herself, 
from time to time, after her mother’s death, and when conditions 
became particularly difficult for her frther, had disposed of some 
object that might be done without, to acquire another more 
urgently needed. She had got two hundred francs for the watch 
and chain, sufficient, she thought, to take her and Zosine to 
Bngland. The money at this moment was in the reticule on her 
arm. 

The preparations and the flight occupied Lucan even more 
than the dreadful things which her fiiend had confided to her. 
For when Zosine was not present, she could hardly conceive 
them to be true. It went against her whole nature to believe in 
so much wickedness. 

Zosine, when they rose in the morning, had declared that she 
had a toothache, and had wrapped a woollen shawl round her 
head. Lucan, wondering at her fiiend’s invention, had understood 
that she wanted to avoid speaking to her housemates, and to hide 
her pale free from them. She felt more alarm and dismay on 
Zosine’s behalf than on her own. It was distressic^ to see the 
lively girl now so deadly srilL 

Now, as soon as they were alone, Zosine questioned Lucan on 
the residt of her walk, and in great haste began the preparations 
for their flight. 
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She was possessed, as with a fever, with the idea of getting 
away firom Sainte-Barbe, and, fer more than with Sight, with an 
abhorrence that ahnost seemed to choke her. When Lucan begged 
her to show prudence, she turned upon her with such passion as 
if she suspected her of defending the people Som whom they 
were going to fly. 

Although the girls had only brought modest luggage with 
them from England, their travelling-box was stfll too big to be 
taken out of the house u nn oticed. But Lucan, besides, had a Httle 
old travelling bag, the same which she had tied round her waist 
when she climbed down the balcony of Mr. Armworthy’s house. 
In that they could pack the most necessary or valuable things they 
owned. Zosine in the night would secretly bring it out and hide 
it in the wood, so that next evening they could find it there, 
and take it with them to the diligence. 

They had had their lesson as usual. But in the afternoon they 
tried to arrange it so that one of them should continually remain 
in Mr. PennhaUow’s company, while the other prepared their 
flight. This last task soon fell to Lucan. Zosine at first had declared 
that she would take nothing with her from Sainte-Barbe, just as 
she had once refused to take anything away from Tortuga, and 
when at last she was persuaded to take a few things, she asked 
Lucan to choose and pack them for her. For a second time Lucan, 
disturbed and heavy at heart, and faced with an uncertain future, 
packed her nightgown and shoes in the bag, and now added 
Zosine’s to them. 

Through the door she heard Mr. Pennhallow read aloud to his 
wife and Zosine, and a Httle later the dock in the dining-room 
struck three. One of the drawers of the old chest had got stuck, 
and as she pulled it out, a piece of paper fell down behind it. It 
was a letter, written on a peculiarly coloured yellow paper, and 
crumpled up, as if the receiver, in surprise or anger, had squeezed 
it and thrown it away. Neither Lucan nor Zosine had received 
any letters at Sainte-Barbe; it must have been forgotten in the 
drawer before they arrived. 

Lucan smoothed out the paper to see if she was to give it to 
Mr. Pennhallow or to Baptistine. She meant to read the heading 
only, but further down in the letter a word, the name “Rosa” 
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caught her eyes. She read the letter through. It ran. as follows: 

“Most honoured and venerable sir, my ever dear Master. 

I am writing mis letter with trembling pen and heart. I 
beseech you, when you read it, not to crush me under your 
displeasure, but to put yourself in the place of the most humble 
of your servants. 

Do not suppose, my Master, that I have forgotten the grati- 
tude I owe you, ever since you lifted me out of a miserable 
position, where my brilliant education was no good to me, to my 
present circumstances. Do not suppose, either, mat I have become 
unworthy of^ or that I have betrayed those great ideas, into which 
you have initiated me. Remember, I implore you, the instances 
in which I have carried out these ideas to your satisi&ction. Recall, 
at this moment, the cases in which you yourself have dffignpd to 
praise my zeal and perseverance in your service. 

“Further, allow me, my Master, to observe that the practical 
execution of a matter may present other aspects than the pure 
idea and principle of it 

“You, my benefector, in your devotion to the great ideas and 
principles, in our concern have attached an essential importance 
to virtue, innocence and purity. But your humble and obedient 
servant, in the practical, everyday administration of the same 
concern, has come to learn that virtue, innocence and purity may 
become disadvantages instead of assets, may occasion diflSculties, 
and may even bring about heavy losses. 

“These things I write down in the hope of moving your heart 
to forbearance, before passing on to the following sorry afi&ir. 

“The girl whom you last sent us here (Rosa, Scottish, aged 
eighteen) has caused us such heavy losses. From the enclosed you 
will be informed of the exact extent of the same. This girl was 
unfit for use. I beseech you to believe that I had recourse to all 
measures, that I have not spared myself, but have had patience 
with her, and have held out for a longer time than any other 
person could have stood. But this girl was like the insane, who do 
not really feel what is done to them. If the other girls in the house 
spoke to her, she struck them. To spite you, my Master, and my- 
self) in our business, this girl took a candle that I had given her, 
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and burnt her fece ■with it. After thorough consideration, I came 
to the conclusion that there "was here nothing more to be done. 
My struggle -was hard, for I was aware that you might think me 
forgetful of your great ideas, and of your "will in our concern. 
All the same I once more implore you to beheve that it was in 
the firm con'viction of doing what was best to you, as well as to 
me, that last Tuesday evening I tied a rope round the neck of this 
girl, and put an end to her. On Wednes^y, at noon — for at night 
there is no peace for such things in the house — had her buried in 
the cellar. 

“I have only one more thing to say. I implore you to remember 
that we are lonely, you and I. The others, who work ■with us, do 
so for the sake of earthly gain. Only I have understood something, 
a htde, of the immense ideas which move you on. If you destroy 
me, you ■will be alone. 

“I am. Master, your j&ithful and humble dog, which Hcks your 
hands, and follows in your footsteps. 

“Pedro Smith.” 

Lucan read the letter through two or three times. Its contents 
at first were altogether incomprehensible to her. As they began 
to collect themselves, and become dear to her mind, she felt ^t 
her scalp and her hands became cold as ice, and that her knees 
trembled beneath her, so that she had to sit do^wn. For a long 
time it was to her as if she were sinking, ever deeper, into a 
darkness, the waves of which washed over her head. 

When slowly she came to, she was at first seized ■with fear that 
she might have screamed out loud. But firom the sound of the 
continued, quiet reading in the next room she gathered that she 
must have remained silent in the midst of her terror. She tried to 
tear the letter into small bits, as if to prevent anybody else firom 
sharing her abhorrence, but her hands were powerless. A dioked, 
feeble sob broke firom her Hps. It seemed to her that she could not 
possibly remain in the same world as this letter. It annihilated her, 
like a rniU-wheel, that would grind her do^wn and crush her. Afeer 
a while she tried to read it once more, but the lines became 
blurred before her eyes. 

While she sat like this, the door bdiiad her was opened, and 
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Zosine came in. Lucan tieard ker fiiend say: “They have gone 
out. Let us make haste while they are away.” But she did not 
understand what the words meant. “Why are you so still, 
Lucan?” Zosine’s dear voice agaiu asked, and a moment after, 
“What is it you are reading?” 

Lucan made a i&int attempt to put the letter away, but Zosine 
had already snatched it out of her hands, and began to read it. 
Slowly, gathering all her strength, Lucan lifted her eyes. 


t 
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The Skein of Geeen Silk 

W ITH moudi open and fece white as chalk, Zosine turned 
towards her fiiend. Her hands fell, and for more than a 
minute the two girls stared at each other. While they stood like 
tkat, a shadow glided past the window. It was Mr. Pennhallow 
out on his afternoon walk. 

Zosine cried out, “You see!” And again, “You see!” To Lucan, 
there was salvation in Zosine's presence, after the hours which 
seemed to have passed since she had found the letter. She rose 
from the chair and clung to her fiiend. The two girls, supporting 
one another, crept to the window to read the letter through once 
more. 

Just as they had finished the reading, a knock on the window- 
pane dose hy made them start. Mrs. Pennhallow was standing 
outside, in hat and shawl, ready for their walk, and through the 
pane she gave them an order about the cleaning of the lamps, 
which they were to pass on to Baptistine. As the Htde old woman 
stood there, with the light behind her, and her big bonnet on, 
the girls from inside (he room could not quite distic^uish her 
fece. In the midst of her speech, she suddenly stopped. Then she 
turned and walked on, and they heard her open and shut the door 
in the garden wall. 

At the same moment, Zosine fell down on her knees, her fiice 
and hands on the yellow paper. She lay there thus immovable, 
for such a long time that in her horror Lucan for an instant 
imagined that her fiiend was dead, and she herself left alone. She 
put her arms round Zosine’s shoulders, and tried to raise her up. 
“Zosine,” she moaned frindy. “Zosine.” 

Zosine unsteadily got on her feet, deadly pale. “Did she see our 
fiices?” she whispered. Lucan did not understand her, and Zosine 
repeated, “Did she see our frees?” 
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“I do not know,” said Lucan. 

“No, but we must find out,” said Zosiue, “for it is life and 
death to you and me. My shawl may somew!^t have hidden my 
own fece. And you did not turn ^ round.” She took up the 
letter, and pressed it to her. “We will soon know,” she said. “For 
she wih come back again. 

“In any case,” she went on after a moment, “she has seen the 
colour or the paper, and will have recognized it. I dare not tell 
her that we have not seen the letter. I dare not tear it up either. 
What am I to do with it?” 

After a time, she said: “Give me that skein of green embroidery 
silk, there on the window-silL” Lucan handed it to her, and 
Zosine placed the letter on the table, smoothed it out carefully, 
and then folded it up again and again, until it was but a narrow 
sHp. StiHwith the greatest care and precision, she wound the green 
embroidery silk round it, until all the writing on the paper was 
covered, and put the reel away on the table. Then, in the same 
slow, somnambulant, and deadly sure feshion, she loosened the 
shawl off her head, and sat down on a chair by the window. She 
spoke not a word, neither did Lucan speak or question her fiiend, 
until they again heard the door in the garden-wall open and dose 
upon the two old people of Sainte-Barbe. This time they walked 
up to the house side by side, but they did not seem to talk 
together. 

“Take that book on the table,” said Zosine in a quiet and dear 
voice, “and read to me from it.” Without realizing what was 
wanted, Lucan took the book and opened it. It was a volume of 
Wordsworth’s poems. In a feint, trembling voice Lucan read 
aloud from the page where she had opened it: 

*‘The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink; 

I heard a voice; it said, “Drink, pretty creature, drink!” 

And, looking o’er the hedge, before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain-damb with a Maiden at its side.” 

They heard somebody moving in the dining-room, and pre- 
sently Mrs. Pennhallow softly opened the door and entered the 
room. 

She remained standing there, her eyes on the two girls, and 
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Lucan, wko realized that Zosine meant her to continue her 
reading, read on: 

“Nor sheep nor kine were near; the lamb was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone;” 

The old woman came up to the table, and in her immediate 
nearness it became impossible for Lucan to go on. She laid the 
book down. 

“It has begun to rain,” said Mrs. PennhaJlow. “We had to 
give up our walk.” The girls did not answer. “What is it you axe 
reading?” Mrs. PennhaHow again asked, and it seemed to Lucan 
that her voice was vibrating slightly. Lucan handed her the book. 
“It is a pretty poem,” said Mrs. Pennhahow. She let her eyes run 
round the room. “You have been putting your drawers in order, 
lasses,” she said. “That is very nice and neat.” 

The girls’ traveUing-bag had been pushed back underneath 
Zosine’s bed, but one or two drawers in the chest were stiU half 
open. Lucan tried to answer, but her voice fciled her. “No,” said 
Zosine quietly from the window, “we have been lookiag for a 
piece of paper to wind my skein of green embroidery silk on.” 

“And did you find any?” Mrs. Pen^allow asked. 

“Yes, we found an old letter,” said Zosine. “It was quite 
use^.” 

“What was the letter about?” Mrs, PennhaUow asked, and 
once more Lucan seemed to hear a s%ht quiver in her hoarse 
voice. “It was a business letter,” Zosine answered. “Somebody 
was regretting some loss. Perhaps we ought not to have taken it.” 

“Where is it?” asked Mrs. PennhaUow. Zosine looked round 
for a moment, her eyes feU upon the letter, round which her 
embroidery sUk was wound, and without a word she handed 
it to the old woman. Mrs. PennhaUow took it, and looked from 
the one of the girls to the other. 

“I have for some time been looking for an old letter,” she said, 
“and I could not find it. I will unwind the silk from the one you 
have found, and give you another reel instead of it.” With the 
letter in her hand she lefi: the room. 

A few minutes after, Zosine drew her chair dose to Lucan’s, 
and put her arm round her neck. While she spoke, she kept 
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looking down, into the book of Wordsworth’s poems, which was 
still open on the table. 

“Now we cannot talk together any more,” she said very low. 

“Not talk together?” Lucan whispered back, terrified. 

“No,” said Zosine. “It is not enough that they are not in the 
room. They can hear us through the walls. They will be here 
even if we do not see them. We cannot t^lk together at all any 
more.” 

Lucan sat dumb. “But it is only jfbr twenty-four hours,” she at 
last whispered in despair. “Only till to-morrow night. After all, 
it is only twenty-four hours.” 

“Yes twenty-four hours,” said Zosine. 

The terror and the wild, blind thought of flight, of getting 
away from this house, which had filled Zosine, and which her 
fiiend before had not understood, now took hold of Lucan 
herself Time after time she felt that she grew cold as ice, and 
that her teeth chattered. She would not let Zosine see her weak- 
ness, she would have stood up to finish the preparations for their 
flight, but she had no control of her limbs. She had thought out 
carefully what things they were to take with them, now she 
could no longer remember them. Nor was there now any need 
for it, she re&cted, for it would no longer be possible for them 
to bring out their traveUing-bag and hide it in the wood. They 
must fly as they were. And what did it matter, if only they could 
get away firom the house of murder, which closed round them on 
2ll sides? If they could only reach the diligence in Peyriac, she 
thought, they would be saved. Or could Mr. Pennhtdlow and 
his wife pursue them, even there, and get them back? 

Oh, God, Lucan thought, if Noel had loved her as she loved 
him, or if he had only Mt towards her as a fiiend, they might 
have taken refuge with him. He was so fearless and strong; with- 
out really making dear to herself how it could be worked, she 
felt sure that he would have saved her and Zosine. She gave fi«CT 
course to her thoughts now that she could no longer speak. 

The two girls had to sit down at table for supper, and to pass 
the evening in the company of their foster-parents. Lucan knew 
that Zosine expected her to be as calm as herself and collected all 
her strength not to disappoint her. It was hardly possible for her 

G 
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to eat or drink; many times in the course of the evening she felt 
that she was changing colour, and while after supper the house- 
mates sat by the fireplace, she once or twice got up, unable to 
r emain in her chair. But Zosine’s eyes, which rested on her, every 
time forced her back again. 

In the midst of her own terrible agitation, she felt tkat Mr. 
Pennhallow and his wife, too, were chary of words. They looked 
firom her to Zosine, and at one another. Baptistine herself, who 
brought in the dishes, seemed to be aware that something was 
amiss, and was darker and more reserved than usual. It was rain- 
ing, as on the night when Noel had been at Sainte-Barbe and had 
told his story. Then Lucan had felt his presence as a safeguard 
against all evil. Now that happy night seemed infinitely fer away, 
an abyss lay between it and the present. 

Lucan heard Zosine talk as she used to, and wondered how she 
found strength to do so. Zosine told Mr. Pennhallow that, to 
please him, she had learnt a loi^ Latin poem by heart. Standing 
erect before the fireplace, she recited it from beginning to end in 
her dear voice and without a feult. Mr. Pennhallow was cheered 
by the dedamation, and himself delivered a long classic poem. 
Later on, he made his wife follow his esnmple. In the course of 
die evening the atmosphere in the long dining-room of Sainte- 
Barbe grew peaceful and genial as usual, and even more livdy. 
Lucan mechanically followed the talk of the others. From time 
to time she lifted her eyes towards the old dock, and thought: 
“Now there is so much less tiian twenty-four hours left.” 

Even when the company parted for the night, and the young 
girls were alone in their bedroom, Zosine for a time went on 
chatting, as always while they went to bed. There was a key in 
the door, and it was impossible to Lucan not to turn it, but 
Zosine without a word turned it back again. They undressed as 
usual, and dared not take shelter with one another in the same 
bed, for anybody listening outside must hear both beds creak 
under their light weight. The moment came when they must 
blow out their candle, and then Zosine too grew silent and pale. 
The shght flame seemed to be their last protection. When it was 
put out, both the girls, sitting up in their beds, each squeezed 
against a comer of the room, were seized with the consciousness 
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of the darkness round the house and the long distance to any 
other human dwelling-place, and with a new, awful idea— would 
they survive this night? If those who were listening in the other 
room had indeed realized that their secret was known, would 
they not make use of the night to tie a rope round their necks too, 
and put an end to them? 
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Zosnra’s Resolution 

T he hours went by with infinite slowness. Once or twice 
in the course of the night, the girls seenaed to hear some- 
body moving in the corridor outside their door; then the house 
again became dead silent. Lucan was cold, but dared not lie down 
under the cover. She knew that she had been weeping; her fiice 
had been bathed in tears and had dried again. From Zosine’s bed 
she did not hear a sound. 

When the first pale fight of dawn marked the outfine of the 
window, the girl’s strength suddenly gave way, she endeavoured 
to keep her eyes open towards the fight, to see it wax dearer, but 
they fell to. Still half sitting up, and leaning against the wall, she 
fell asleep as if she had feuen into a feint. Sleep itself for some 
time was filled with horrors, it seemed to her that she was 
drowning, or was being buried alive. But after a time it closed 
round her like a deep and merdful darkness. 

W(hen she woke up, it was morning. A faint sunshine coloured 
the wall. Zosine slept, with her fece pressed into her pillow. 

Slowly the happenings of yesterday came back to Lucan with 
awful significance. And upon them followed, like the first feint 
ray of fight, the certainty that this dawn was her last at Saintc- 
Barbe. No longer a night lay between her and liberation. 

As she let her eyes run round the room, she saw that her own 
traveUing-b^ beneath the bed was gone. Was it possible, she 
thought, that Zosine, while she herself had been asleep, in the 
rain, which would have drowned all sound, would have dared to 
carry it out, and to have taken the first step towards their flight 
and their fireedom? Lucan’s profound devotion and admiration 
for Zosine made her heart swell, and gave her new strength. She 
would not despair, as long as she had her fiiend -with her. She 
would leave her destiny in Zosine’s hands. 

Lucan had a small book which had belor^ed to her fether, and 
in whith there was a verse or a rna-itiTn for each day of the year. 
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Although, there was so little room in the traveUing-bag, she had 
put it in there yesterday, she had never till now gone anywhere 
witiiout it. As she sat up in bed her elbow bit something hard, 
and she saw tliat the small book had been stuck underneath her 
pillow. She almost believed that she was dreaming, and took it 
up. A piece of paper had been put into it. As she uSblded it, she 
saw that a few uneven lines were written in pencil. 

“I am writing this in the dark,” they ran. “I will help you to 
get away, but I myself cannot leave Sainte-Barbe. Tear this up.” 
It was signed “Zosine.” 

Lucan remained perfectly immovable until her fiiend stirred 
and woke up. When Zosine was quite awake, she sat up in bed, 
and looked back at Lucan, and at the book in her hand. She grew 
very pale, and slowly and solemnly nodded her head twice to 
her. Then by a sign she gave Lucan to understand that she must 
destroy tiie letter, and silentiy followed her movements while she 
tore it up in little bits. The two girls for a long time gazed at each 
other, Lucan with bewilderment and despair in her dear blue eyes, 
Zosine with a strange calm and determination. 

It was still so early that they dared not exchange a word. But 
as at the usual rime they got up, and as the dank of the water-jug, 
or the clatter of a chair being moved, might serve to cover tiieir 
low whispers, Lucan seized Zosine’s wrist and pressed it to her 
bosom. “Zosine, explain yourself to me. You are not mad? I do 
not understand you!” 

“I have taken my own things out of the bag,” said Zosine. “I 
wiU. carry it out for you, if you want me to. But I will not go 
away myself.” 

“Why wiU you not go away?” Lucan cried. 

Zosine dosed her eyes as if in sharp, bodily pain. “I cannot go,” 
she whispered. 

“Who holds you back here?” Lucan asked despairingly. At the 
moment she feared that their terrible experiences might have 
deranged her fiiend’s mind. 

Zosine did not open her eyes, her young fi.ce was as white and 
s rill as if it had been cut in marble. She tried to speak, but the 
attempt seemed to hurt her, and it was more by the fiint move- 
ment of her lips tbaTi by any sound that Lucan caught her answer. 
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“Rosa!” Zosine whispered. Then she softly pushed Lucan away. 

They dressed in complete silence. When they had finished 
Zosine went to the bookhelf, took out a book, and handed it to 
Lucan. 

“Hear me speak this,” she said m a loud, dear voice. “I am not 
sure that I know it quite by heart.” She stood up erect before 
Lucan, and a little lower than before, but in the same dear and 
calm voice redted: 

“O all you host of heaven! O earth! What else? 

And shall I couple hell? 0,fye! — Hold, hold, my heart; 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old. 

But bear me stiffly up. Remember thee! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee! 

Yea, from the table of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records. 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past. 

That youth and observation copied there; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain. 

Unmix’d with baser matter: yes, by heaven! 

O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My tables — meet it is I set it down. 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 

Now to my word; 

It is ‘Adieu, adieu! remember me.’ ” 

She looked up at Lucan with a gl^ce at the same time humble 
and severe. “Is it right?” she asked. Lucan let the book drop. 
H^'Afier a long silence Zosine said very slowly in a voice so low 
as to be almost iiuudible: “Once they have betrayed themselves, 
and that proof we have had to give up to them. But they will 
betray themselves again. Sooner or later they will give a new, 
definite proof of their wickedness into my hand. That I shall 
keep. And I cannot desert her tOl this has nappened. She was a 
girl like you or me, eighteoi years, like us. She took a candle, 
which had been given her, and burned her fece with it. And she 
was like you, Lucan. She had a lovely fece like yours. Now she 
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is waiting for you and me to see justice done to her. She expects 
us to avenge her.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” Lucan asked, 

“Of Rosa,” said Zosine. 

The girls found no opportunity to talk together during their 
lessons. Later on, while mey were sewing in the dining-room, 
they noticed that their adopted parents never to-day left the 
room at the same time, but that one or the other of the two 
would always stay with them. 

Zosine in her work-box found a bag of little coloured glass 
beads, and, as if to pass the time, she set about to string them. It 
happened that the girls, for a few moments, were alone in their 
comer of the room. Zosine stretched out her hand to her fiiend. 
“Look, Lucan,” she said. She had put a small ring with three 
beads on her finger. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “(hat Papa told you how his 
sisters had rings made of stones, the initials of which formed the 
word ‘one’?” 

“Yes,” Lucan answered, without graspirg her fiiend’s meaning. 

“I have made myself a ring like ^eics now,” Zosine said. “My 
beads are not worth as much as their precious stones, but they 
mean the same thing. Will you, too, have such a ring?” 

“I?” Lucan asked. 

“Yes,” said Zosine, “then it will mean ‘one’ to us as well. 
Then the three of us will again hold together.” 

“The three of us?” Lucan asked. 

“Yes,” said Zosine again. 

“You and I,” said Lucan, “and who else?” 

“Rosal” whispered Zosine. 

Lucan grew very pale. “Then God help us,” she said. “I will 
not desert you. But God help us now!” 




THE Bm^JED TREASURE 




Masks 


F or two days but few words were spoken at Sainte-Barbe. 

The girls did not talk togetber; they felt that they were 
being watched. Only if they were left alone in the room, Zosine’s 
gaze would order Lucan to go on speaking; so they would for a 
while discuss every day matters, as if other people had been 
present, and then sew on in silena. More than once it happened 
that they heard Mrs. Pennhallow stirring in the next room, after 
she had lately said good-bye to go to Peyriac. 

Nor did the two old people speak mucL They would sit in the 
dining-room, each absorbed in a book, and in complete silence, 
for many hours. They went fbr there walks, but as fer as Lucan 
and Zosine could follow them with their eyes, they seemed to 
keep step wiftiout talkmg. They came home and entered the 
house, but no word between them told of their arrival. They had 
suspended the lessons for a week; they were, they said, waiting 
for new school-books to arrive from England. 

The meals were very quiet. Sometimes Mr. PemihaUow would 
break the monotony with a mild litde joke, sometimes Zosine 
would answer him. But soon after they all feh back into their 
own thoughts. 

Lucan dung to Zosine. Away from her fiiend she felt like a 
person who has lost his way in a dark wood. 

She thought: “When we were in London, and looking for a 
atuation, Zosine kept dose to me, and was uneasy when she did 
not see me, she left all decisions to me, and placed her destiny 
in my hand. Now it is I who hold on to her. For, then, it was a 
question of earning our bread, and of that I had some experience, 
while she had none. But of the task which she has now under- 
taken, I know nothing, and I do not understand her any longer. 
Revenge ! What is revenge? It does no one any good; it is a cold, 
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barren thing. I did not want to revenge myself on Mr. 
Armworthy, however angry I was with him. I am afraid I know 
no better than to fly from evil whenever I meet it.” 

“But from here I will not fly,” she continued in her thought. 
“It is true that I am no heroine. I am scared here, I hardly dare to 
turn my head for fear of what I may see; I hardly dare to sleep. 
But I not fril Zosine. I would have given her the man I love. 

I may well die with her, then, if that is what she wants.” 

But, after a couple of days, conditions changed. Mr. PennhaUow 
and his wife no longer kept their eyes on thek adopted daughters. 
They even encouraged them to leave the house, and to go for 
long walks whenever they Uked. For the fresh ak, they said, 
would do them good, and the beauties of Nature would make 
them forget the happenkgs that had fiightened them. 

“To-day, in the fine weather,” the old people said to them, 
“you ought to walk as ftir as Neuvdglise, where the diligence to 
Paris makes a halt, and where there is a beautiful view.” 

"When the two gkls returned, thek foster-parents would 
exclaim in surprise: “Are you already back?” 

On the roads across the fields and throi^h the woods, the gkls 
talked again. 

“Have you ever,” Zosine asked, “been to a hal masquJ?” 

“No,” answered Lucan wonderingly. 

“It is great fun!” said Zosine. “You dance in a mask, with a 
masked young gentleman, and you believe that you know who 
he is. He, too, beHeves that he knows who you are. But neither 
of you can be certain.” 

It was a dear day, but the wind blew, chasing the douds across 
the sky and wreathing the gkls’ dothes round thek sUm, straight 
figures. 

“Why do you talk of hals masquisT asked Lucan. 

“Because we oursdves are having a hal masqud at Sainte-Barbe 
these days,” Zosine answered. 

“Do you not see,” she added after a moment, “why the old 
people make us walk as frr as Neuv^glise, where the dihgence to 
Paris makes a halt? It is to give us an opportunity to run away. 
They will go on giving us such opportunity for a few days or for 
a week more. 
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“Yes, it is a merry masquerade,” she went on. “We have got 
our masks on, and the old people have got theirs! We do not 
know if they have recognized us, and they cannot tell 
whether we have recognized their murderers’ &ces behind their 
masks. But now, out here, under the dear sky of God, I will tell 
you of what things they are still in doubt, and of what things they 
Imow for certaia. And I will teU you, too, what they are brooding 
over to-day and wondering about, as they sit in their chairs at 
Sainte-Barbe. 

“They do not know for certain whether we have discovered 
them, whether we know that they are murderers. And even if, 
to be on the safe side, they reckon on it, they cannot be sure that 
we know, that they know, that we know that they are murderers I 
But of one thing they are sure: that the only proof we had against 
them, they have got back from us. And they know that so long 
as we have no other proof against them, they have nothing to 
fear from us. 

“And they wonder, and rack their brains to find out, why we 
stay on at Sainte-Barbe. 

“So,” Zosine finished after they had walked on a bit, “the out- 
come of all this is, that the four of us agree very well about things. 
If we want to run away, they will be pleased to help us to do so. 
We win then go back to England and teU everybody there that 
we have been scared out of our life at Sainte-Barbe! And they, 
on their side, can make a judge and his inspector swear that there 
was nothing whatever to be scared about. Our conduct will then 
go to confirm what the two good old people have already sadly 
learned in life: that %ht-hcaded girls will run away firom their 
benefiictors, no matter how kindly they have beai treated! We 
would do them much good by running away firom Sainte- 
Barbe. 

“But if, instead of running away, we should choose to rema in 
with them,” Zosine went on, “what then? Why, then they will 
be only too happy to keep us! For it may mean one of two things 
to them. It may mean that we have been so young and simple 
that we have never seen anything but what they meant us to see. 
They will then keep us till the end of our year, as they meant to 
do. We shall still be their little canary-birds, tamer and gender 
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even before, and they will look after us with even greater 
care! 

“And what is the other thing that it may mean to them?” 
Lucan asked in a low voice. 

“The other thing,” cried Zosine, looking up briskly, “which 
they may conclude ftom our staying on at Sainte-Barbe, is that 
the tables have been turned, and that now we are chasing them! 
The canary-birds axe out of their cage, and on their track! And 
they will never leave the blood-trail till they have hunted them 
down, till they are dead!” Zosme was crying these last words out 
half laughing, half in horror. “They do not yet believe in this 
possibility; mey are thinking it over at this moment, in theft 
chairs. But they are clever; they will find out to-day, or to- 
morrow, or the day after. And then,” she said, and stood still, 
“then, Lucan, they will never let us get away ftom Sainte-Barbe 
ahve.” 

They had walked so ftst against the wind that they were both 
out of breath. Now they sat down on a slope by the road, under 
a chestnut tree, where there was shelter, and where the afternoon 
sun shone on the dry grass. 

“Zosine,” said Lucan after a long silence, “do you know what 
you are doft^? For a few days more, you say, they will stiU allow 
us to fly ftom Sainte-Barbe. But you refuse to fly! Sooner or 
later, you say, they wfll fumish another, final proof of theft 
wickedness ! But this proof may be final to you and me as welL 
For it may mean the death of us both! Consider that the people 
with whom you are dealing are infinitely more clever and 
cunning than we. Do not forget that they have blood on theft 
hands!” 

“No. That is what I do not forget!” said Zosine. 

“I always think of Rosa now,” she said after a pause. 
“Wherever I am, I feel that she relies on me. She was fiiendless, 
in the hands of monsters, but she would not give in to them. 
When the other girls talked to her, she struck them. I have 
dreamed of her, and on waking up in the morning I have seen a 
red rft^ round my wrist. It was the mark of Rosa’s fingers, 
where she had held on to me!” 

Zosine folded her hands in her lap, and looked at Lucan very 
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gravely. “Take the diligence here at Neuv^glise,” she said slowly, 
“and take die two hundred 6ancs which we got for the watch. 
Then I will return alone to Sainte-Barbe.” 

“Do you think so badly of me?” asked Lucan, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“I will tell you a story,” said Zosine, “which my old Frendi 
dancing-master once told me. Near his home, in the mountains, 
there was a deft named ‘The Knight’s Leap.’ A your^ knight was 
pursued here and taken prisoner by his enemies. ‘If only,’ he cried, 
‘I had had one minute more! Then my good steed would have 
jumped the cleft, and you could never have followed us.’ 

“The leader of his enemies laughed, and answered him: ‘If you 
can indeed jump this cleft, you shall be a free man, and your 
whole province shall be spared. For no steed in the world can 
jump it.’ The young knight again mounted his horse, made it 
back, and dien set it into a gallop. And the good horse realized 
what was at stake, and in a mighty leap crossed the deft! Since 
then it is called ‘the Knight’s Leap.’ 

“And old Monsieur Dumont explained to me,” said Zosine, 
“that in this world there are two kinds of courage. He called 
them the aristocratic and tie bourgeois courage. The bourgeois 
courage belongs to tie man who, without trembling, will give 
his life to a cause dear or sacred to him. But the aristocrat loves 
danger for its own sake. There would, he said, be many good 
burghers who, to save their town, would unhesitatii^ have thrown 
themselves into the deft. But the leap they would not have taken. 

“I have myself read a story,” she continued, “of two men who 
had been sentenced to death by the Sultan of Turkey. The one was 
a pirate, the other a peasant, who in hard times had stolen seed 
com for his field. The Sultan was a great chess-player, he now 
gave the prisoners a last chance. They might play a game of chess 
under the gallows. The winner would be set free, but the loser 
would be handed. The pirate at once was ready to sit down to 
the board, but the peasant declined. ‘No,’ he said, ‘I would rather 
be hanged in peace.’ 

“But in order to love danger,” said Zosine, “one must, I think, 
have something hard and dangerous in one’s nature. So you have 
not got that kind of courage, although you are so muai braver 
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from Sainte-Baxbe!” Some children in the room stared at the 
pretty visitors with surprise and wonder. 

It seemed a curious thing to Lucan and Zosine once more to 
find themselves in a circle of people related to one another and 
belonging together. The people of the frrm, while they showed 
due respect to Father Vadier, jested with him, and he with them. 

Lucan was strongly impressed by the happy, homely atmos- 
phere of the house. “Please God,” she thought, “that Zosine 
might come to have confidence in these kind, honest people, and 
turn to them for help.” 

The room was plainly furnished, but as the English girls gazed 
round it, their eyes met more than one old soKd and pretty French 
heirloom. The white-haired peasant invited them to take a glass 
of wine from his own vineyard, and for a little while they talked 
together of the wine, the weather, and the neighbourhood. But 
after a time their hosts got up, excused themselves and, taking the 
children with them, left the room. The girls were alone with 
Father Vadier. The priest’s face and voice changed and became 
graver. He too, to begin with, seemed a little shy of the English 
girls, but his natural candour, and his zeal in the task he had taken 
upon himself, overcame his shyness. 

The demoiselles, he said, must forgive him asking them a few 
questions, for he was talking on behalf of a dear and honoured 
penitente. As they would know, he continued, he was acquainted 
with most of the people of the neighbourhood. Some time ago 
he had happened to be chatting with the old second-hand dealer in 
Peyriac, and the old man had shown him a very fine watch, 
which he had recently purchased. The watch had a name and a 
crest engraved upon it, which were well-known to both the 
priest hnnself and to Madame de Valfonds, to whom he had 
reported it. bn great agitation she had sent for the old man, and 
had questioned him. He explained that he had bought the watch 
from one of the young English misses at Sainte-Barbe. But, 
from such information as Father Vadier had acquired, he was 
aware that the name on the watch was not that of the sisters. Now 
he asked them if they would kindly teU him what they knew of 
the watch, and how it had come into their possession. 

"While Father Vadier spoke, his dear gaze rested upon one or 
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the other of the girls £ices. It was very gentde, hut earnest and 
serious and searching. Both Lucan and Zosine thought: 
“Rumours have come out about Sainte-Barbe. People have got 
to know of the Pohce’s visit there. Now Father Vaher is con- 
sidering whether he shall beheve us to be victims or accomplices.” 

Zosine in her mind wonderingly added: “It would be a pretty 
thing if I were to be charged with complicity in my own murder 
and the theft of my own watch!” 

But they kept quite still, and Father Vadier had not expected 
to find them so silent. 

“Did you not sell the watch to old Pinbrache of Peyriac?” he 
gendy inquired. 

“Yes,” Zosine answered. “It is my watch.” 

“And you are ftmihar with the inscription on it?” Father 
Vadier again asked. 

“Yes,” said Zosine. “The name is ‘Zosine d’Ader de TOrville.’ 
And the device is ‘Duriorferropurior auro' It means, ‘Sharper than 
steel, purer than gold.’ ” 

“But it is not your own name or device?” asked Father 
Vadier. 

“It may be my own device,” Zosme ansvirered gravely. “But 
it is not my name.” 

“There is somethiug, then, that I should much like to know. 
Mademoiselle,” said Father Vadier. “You sold the watch very 
cheap to old Pinbrache, and he gathered that it was important 
to you to get the money at once, in great haste. Was the reason 
for this that you were in need of money, and could not very well 
admit it? If so, I beg you to have trust in me. I might help you, 
if you would so ftr honour me. Or were you eager to get rid of 
the watch as quickly as possible?” His question came quicker than 
before, and he looked hard at the girl to whom he spoke. 

Zosine thought his question over. “I cannot answer you,” she 
said. 

Father Vadier gave Lucan a short glance, and she ftindy shook 
her head in reply. He once more turned towards Zosine, but fijr 
a few minutes he did not speak. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said at last, “I beg you to listen to me. I do 
not speak without having given the matter my full consideration. 
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“There is one more reason for my inquisitiveness. Tins inter- 
view may be of great concern to people whom I hold dear, and 
esteem highly. It may be of great concern to you yourself I 
speak so freely in your sister’s presence, because I assume her to 
be acquainted with the things of which we speak, and also because 
it may prove useful for you to consult her in the matter. I believe 
that you have both, under circumstances of which I have no 
knowledge, become entangled in difficulties too heavy for young 
maidens like yourself. You may rest assured that what you may 
here deign to confide to me I will never, without your own 
permission, mention to any human being. But, first of all, I 
myself want to tell you something. 

“You may have been told,” he continued, “of a particular 
tradition in the VaMbnds frmily, according to which no one of 
that name will ever leave the province of their feudal estate. 
Baron Th6s6e’s fether observed this tradition. He himself has 
already at his first Communion vowed to observe it. On the same 
occasion he promised that he would not, without his grand- 
mother’s permission, marry any lady unwilling to imdertake the 
same obHgation, and to remain in our province all her life. I am,” 
Father Vadier went on after a short pause, “acquainted with the 
origin of the tradition, Baron Th«fe knows nothing of it. But 
he is a noble young man. He would never break a promise. 

“Baron Th&fe,” he said, “a few months ago fell in love with 
a young girl. He wishes to ask for her hand. But as I have already 
told you, he is a noble, high-minded youth. He would not expose 
the lady whom he loved to the risk of being met with distrust 
in his femily, or at Joliet. StiU less would he enter into any intrigue 
with an innocent youn^ gicl. He has taken his grandmother into 
bis confidence, as well as me myself who have known him since 
he was a child, and who have for a lor^ time been fiither con- 
fessor to him and to the lady of Joliet. He has given us both to 
understand that he will never marry if he cannot have this young 
girl for his wife. With deep regret I have, for the first time, 
watched a conflict betweai people who, till now, have given the 
whole province an example of firm and sacred solidarity. 

“The Baroness de Valfonds is a lady of rare spiritual strength. 
She may not be without prejudice of ra3ak,but she has the happiness 
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of ter grandson most at teart. She would be ready to receive any 
good, innocent girl who loved him into her home and &mily. 
But a young lady who was in some way connected with the 
name and the crest engraved on the watch would be welcomed 
at Joliet with particular warmth and tenderness.” 

As before. Father Vadier made a pause, and as before, Zosine 
remained silent. Lucan saw that she had grown very pale. In the 
heavy, wooden chair she looked sl^ht and childlike. 

There is, said Father Vadier, "something in your situation 
which I do not understand. But I have some experience of the 
world, and some knowledge of human nature. I believe, my 
child, that you are aninnocent, noble girl. WiU youlet me take you 
to Johet, to Madame de Valfonds? Will you open your heart to 
her or to me? Are you not in need of such fiiends as you would, 
then, find in both of us?” 

Zosine looked at Father Vadier as gravely as he at her. 

"Father Vadier,” she said, "my Mama was a Roman Catholic. 
She made Papa promise that I should be brought up in her creed. 
But when she died, his fimuly in England objected to her wish, 
and, as the matter did not mean much to him, he gave in to them. 
I am a Protestant. But fijr the sake of my Mama, and,” she 
added, "of my old nurse, who has often talked about the Saints, 
I regard your Church and her priests with reverence. I would 
never try to deceive you. 

"I cannot come with you to Joliet. I have an obHgation towards 
a person at Sainte-Barbe whom I can never 6iL That person is 
expecting something fi:om me, of which I cannot tell Baron 
Th&6e or his grandmother. I understand that he cannot break his 
word. And he, too, will understand that I cannot break mine. Will 
you,” she finished with trembling bps, "be good enough to tell 
nim so firom me? And will you say good-bye to him firom Lita?” 

Father Vadier for a minute did not take his eyes off her fiice. 
"A person at Sainte-Barbe?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” said Zosine. 

Father Vadier took her hand. 

“My child,” he said very gently and solemnly, “are you happy 
at Sainto-Barbe? Is it a good place for you and your sister 
to be?” 
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Zosine had risen, but she stood with her head bent, and still 
looked like a pale child. 

“I do not know as many people of the neighbourhood as you 
do,” she said, “but I have taUced with Baptistine, Baptistine 
Labarre, of Sainte-Barbe. I am aware that Joliet and Sainte-Barbe 
can have nothing to do with one another. And that it has been so 
for a very long time. And I, I belong to Sainte-Barbe.” 

Father Vadier in silence saw them out of the house. As he gave 
Zosine his hand in good-bye, he said, “Send for me if ever I can 
be of use to you.” 

While the two young girls walked away towards Saiute-Barbe, 
he kept standing outside the house, and followed them with his 
eyes. 


t 



Mr. Pennhaixow goes on a Journey 

AS has already been told, Mr. Pennhallow made pretty 
XjL little pictures of landscapes and flowers. Lucan, who as a 
child had been taught to sketch, often wished that she could 
draw anything as neat and graceful. But he also, at times, when 
he was sunk in his own thoughts, let his pencil run over the paper, 
and produced strange pictures. Once or twice Lucan and Zosine 
had found such drawings on the school-table. They had won- 
dered, smiled a Htde, and at the same time felt a particular sHght 
shudder at the sight of them. They m^ht, they thoight, have been 
drawn by a person in a dream or a nightmare. There were human 
figures in mem, but they were supplied with new fiintastic 
features and limbs unknown to the girls. Zosine once said that 
they were like some old, dark idols which the negroes on San 
Domingo had carved in black wood, and which Olympia had 
brought with her. 

One evening — ^the next after he had been playing chess with 
Zosine — ^the old man amused himself in this way by making 
lines on a sheet of paper. From time to time he looked up casually 
at the one or the other of his pupils, so that Lucan, with a certain 
uneasiness of heart, imagined that he might be drawing a portrait 
of her. Mr. Pennhallow and his wife this evening were unusually 
pensive and absent-minded, he was a long time over his drawing. 
In the end he gazed at it, and pushed it across the table to his wife. 
She gave it a glance, and then a longer glance, and was seized 
with a fit of chuckling so violent that she had to hold her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth. The drawing remained lying on the table 
and many times in the course of the evening the old woman 
fixed her eyes on it, and each time seemed more pleased with if, 
her arms and legs moved jerkily. Once, when she had studied it 
a long time, she rose and went out of the room. 

Early the next morning the girls ftom their own room heard 
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fliac their foster-parents were up and busy in the dining-room, 
where they had sat last night. They pulled out drawers, turned 
over papers, and the while talked low and violently between 
themselves and as Lucan and Zosine listened, they heard them 
poke up the charred wood on the fireplace. They also called 
Baptistine in, and seemed to make her a series of hasty questions. 
When the two girls came into the dining-room, they both noticed 
that the old people stared at them stiffly and piercingly, they 
understood that something, they did not know wmt, was 
occupying their minds. 

In the course of the morning, Mr. Pennhallow and his wife 
went into their room and remained there for a long time. A little 
later, the old man wrote a letter, and sent Cion off with it, but 
called him back before he had got out of the garden gate. About 
dusk he went out of the house himself, and was away for a long 
time, and in his absence his wife was silent and restless. And in the 
evening, after their pupils had gone to bed, they sat up late, 
moving and whispering in the dining-room. 

About noon the following day, Mr. Pennhallow called in the 
girls and informed them that he and his wife would have to leave 
Sainte-Barbe for two or three days. They had received a sad 
message, which made it necessary for them to |o to Marseille at 
once. An old fellow student of Mr. Pennhallow’s, who for many 
years had been a missionary in China, was on his way home to 
England in a state of mortd illness, and fervently wished to see 
his fiiends for a last time. They would leave Sainte-Barbe on the 
same evening, to take the late diligence at Lunel, and had ordered 
a peasant of the neighbourhood to drive them to the town. Mrs. 
Pennhallow went into her room to pack their things. She was 
pale, and her hands trembled; the sorry nev^, Mr. Pennhallow 
said, had moved her deeply. He himself remained sitting with the 
girls for a while, and talked to them, nuldly dwelling on the idea 
of death, which will so often be near, when you are least thinking 
of it. 

Shortly after, the old woman returned to the dining-room and 
gave her daughters a new instruction. Li her grief, she said, she 
had forgotten that she had to-day intended to walk out to a village 
named Vaour, that lay about five nules firom Sainte-Barbe in 
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opposite direction to LuneL Here lived an old Englishwoman who 
had once been a governess at Joliet itself, and who was now ill. 
Mrs. Pennhallow had meant to take her some good soup and a 
botde of mixture. Now that she had been called away from 
Sainte-Barbe so unejtpectedly, the girls would have to raVp over 
this duty. Baptistine would go with them to carry the basket, but 
diey themselves would act as true Christians in visiting their sick 
countrywoman. The young girls had no idea of what rViMr 
foster-parents’ sudden journey meant; they had never heard of 
any English lady in Vaour, or seen Mrs. Pennhallow pay a visit 
of chanty in the ne^hbourhood. They were seized with surprise 
and alarm, but dared not look at one another. They would rather 
have been without Baptistine’s company, but Mrs. Pennhallow 
insisted diat without her they would not be able to find the road 
to the village. They would have to start on their walk to Vaour 
at once. 

As the girls would not be back at Sainte-Barbe before dark, 
and Mr. Pennhallow and his wife would by that time aheady have 
left the house in their peasant’s carriage on their way to Marseilles, 
the old and the young people must take leave now. The old 
couple were a remarkably long time sayir^ good-bye, although 
they were to be away for a few days only. It was as if they took a 
quite particular pleasure in the parting scene. Mrs. Pennhallow 
sat down with folded hands, and listened with a singular expres- 
sion of content or suspense while her husband minutely instructed 
his pupils as to their behaviour in his absaice. Were they, the old 
man asked, afiraid to be alone in the house? If so, of what were 
they afraid? Would they, he added with a snule, miss him and 
long for his return? He added a number of detailed directions, and 
seemed to be about to devise still more. He and Mrs. Pennhallow 
went to the gate to see their pupils off. When the two girls and 
Baptistine were already outside the wall, the old woman called 
Lucan back and gave her a long, deep and scrutinizing glance, the 
same glance which, in the morning mist outside the inn, she had 
once given to the pretty girl. As the girls walked down the road, 
the two old people kept looking after them from the gate in 
the wall. 

Out in the fields the air and the landscape itsdf were already 
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marked by the coming autumn. The colours were fiided, the road 
covered with dry leaves firom the trees, it was cold, and the grey 
clouds seemed to hang low above the earth. The two girls walked 
on in silence, puzzled in their minds; they asked themselves if 
there was really a place named Vaour, and an old sick English 
lady there. They wished that they could have talked together in 
’F.nglish, but Baptistine walked beside them, so soHd and watchful 
in her heavy shoes that they had not the spirit to do so. Little by 
little the road and the view took possession of their thoughts; 
they had never till now been so fer out on this side of Sainte- 
Barbe. 

Vaour, when at last they got there, turned out to be a small, 
grey village at the end of a road with stone walls on both sides. 
Here, in a small, neat room above a baker’s shop, they really 
found a very old English miss, like a relic of a distant, forgotten 
past. 

Miss Pinkney was not id, but dry and spare as a mummy, and 
in her second childhood. She did not recollect Mrs, Pennhallow’s 
name, but shook her head when it was repeated to her, and it was 
not possible for the gkls to explain to her who they were them- 
selves. Later on she called them by names which they did not 
know, and evidently took them for a couple of andent pupils in 
England. She had a few Ei^lish books in her room, between the 
flower-pots and the bird-cage, but she had almost forgotten how 
to speak English, the words only slowly and brokenly came back 
to her. Lucan looked round in me small room, and reflected that 
she herself might some day come to sit in this same way, like a 
small bit of human ■wreckage, washed by many ■winds and 
currents into a quiet comer of existence, and forgotten there. 

But as they mentioned Joliet, a delicate blush mounted into the 
■wrinkled cheeks, and Miss Pinkney began to talk ■with much life 
and for a long time. She obviously beneved herself that she was 
recounting a great many things of interest about the castle and the 
femily there, but only a small part of her long speech was intel- 
ligible to her audience. Very old events ■were here taken out and 
held up, as from a drawer. The old governess was scandalized 
at the thought of General Buonaparte, who had had himself 
crowned as Emperor, and was looking forward to the time when 
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the legitimate Royal House of France should return, and once 
more set the country in order. She talked of Baron Thes&, so 
that Lucan threw a quick glance at Zosine. But they soon realized 
that it was the present Lord’s grandfcther, the old Baron who had 
been murdered, whom she saw before her. Of him she spoke with 
passionate afiection, as of an mfetuation of her youth. But when 
they named his wife, whom they themselves had seen at Peyriac, 
she became dumb. 

In the course of the afternoon a strange little incident took place. 
Zosine mentioned her companion as Madame Labarre of Sainte- 
Barbe. At ihe sound of this name the old maid grew deadly pale, 
as if she were going to feint, and when she had come to, she 
endeavoured to show Baptistine out of her room. Zosine, how- 
ever, succeeded in turning her mind to pleasanter things. There 
stood a little old spinet by the window, and Zosine asked Lucan 
to play to them. Lucan sat down by the spinet, and in her sweet, 
dear voice sang a couple of old English songs. Now Miss Pinkney 
forgot her anger and melted; in the end she herself, in an almost 
inaudible but pure Htde voice, joined in the ballad of Annie 
Laurie. 

When, at Baptistme’s request, the girls rose to say good-bye, 
the old miss stared at Zosine, and radiantly exclaimed: “Oh, 
Madame, is it really you! How happy I am to see you!” At last, 
she saw her young visitors down the stairs, and from the baker’s 
shop bought them a big cake to take home with them. Once 
more she called them “Fanny” and “ElizabetL” 

It had begun to blow and rain, and the wind and the rain in- 
creased as the small party walked home. But it was such a long 
time since the girls had sung a song, it had stirred forgotten 
chords in iheir hearts, and for a time on the road they went on 
singing the songs of thek home coirntry. And all the while Lucan 
thought how lonely and hard Baptistine’s position in the world 
must be, and she tried to make her talk, and tell them of her 
youth. But Baptistine gave but short, sour answers. Her feet were 
sore from her loi^ walk, and she was not in the mood for 
conversation. 

It was almost dark when they once more came in sight of 
Sainte-Barbe. Agains t the dark sky the old ferm-house cast its 
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darker outlines. Lucan, who had once painted a small picture of 
the farm from this side, for a moment stood stiH, and exclaimed: 

“How different things look at night! I should say that 
something was altered here. Yes, it really looks as if the stack of 
firewood by the gable is now in another place, and nearer to the 
house than it used to be!” Here Baptistine hurried them on. She 
was glad to be at home again, and for the first time spoke of her 
own accord, although more to herself than to the girls. 

“Is there now, I ask you,” she grumbled, “any sense in ma kin g 
a fuss, and chasing people out in the rain, for the sake of a bit of 
paper? I may have burnt it or I may not have burnt it! Nobody 
would like to make a keepsake of any of those pictures!” The 
girls did not understand what she was talking about, and only 
later that night recalled her words. 
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Where is My Bonnet? 

T he tbree wayfexers were wet and tired. Baptistme herself 
probably felt that something was needed to reanimate 
them, for she brought a bottle of her home-made cordial and 
made each of the young girls drink down a big glass. The wine 
was strong, it sent a pleasant warmth through ^eir veins, and 
went a little to their heads. Baptistine wanted them to have a 
second glass, but they themselves decided to wait until supper. 

Lucan did not easily swing over from one mood to another 
and Zosine’s violently changing emotions always surprised her. 
She did not, to-night, understand the mighty feeling of release and 
liberation which Shed the girl at the idea that she and her friend 
were alone in the house. Before she had taken off her wet clothes, 
and while Baptistine was laying the supper table, Zosine went to 
and fro from the girls’ own room to the dining-room and kitchen, 
gazed round each room and drew her breath deeply. Her free was 

! Zosine,” said Lucan, “we do not know yet how matters 
really stand with us. We cannot tell what the old people’s depar- 
ture means, or what they are hiding behind it. It is a short respite 
only, in which you now delight.” 

“Yes, it is so,” said Zosine, “but this short respite was necessary 
to me. I can draw my breath freely in it! It is as if there were a 
large, black deep sea round us on all sides, but in the middle of 
it we have just saved ourselves by getting ashore on a small 
island. The extent of our island is terribly narrow. In the one 
direction it is only tins room, in the other a few hours! But it is 
an indescribable happiness to have got ashore on it. We can sit 
under the trees, we can run on the grass. I have struggled so hard 
against the current and the waves! If we had not found this 
refrige, I think I should have died. 

“To-rught, and until to-morrow morning,” she continued; she 
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Stood Still for a moment and then walked on, “I will forget the 
two old people of Sainte-Barbe. I have thought too much of them 
altogether! And you cannot imagine how their eyes and their 
evil breath have nearly poisoned me! The old man himself has 
told us how the python, in order to swallow its prey, must first 
cover it over with its sHme ! Just in that way I have felt that their 
whole being stuck to me, yes that I was myself going to become 
part of them ! To-night I will once more wipe them off my mind. 
I will be myself again, Zosine Tabbemor.” 

Lucan sat still and gazed at her fiiend. Was she not herself, she 
thought, more thoroughly poisoned than Zosine, who all the 
time had been in activity, and ready to fight? At times it seemed to 
her that she understood more of the nature of the wickedness 
which surrounded and threatened them than Zosine, and she 
could then feel with a kind of horror, as if this understanding in 
itself drew her farther away firom the other ghl and nearer to the 
old people. 

“Who is Zosine Tabbemor?” Zosine exclaitned. “A silly 
worthless girl, a Htde spoiled baggage! Yes, but all the same a 
truthful person. I have thought a Tot of my papa ever since we 
found the letter of Pedro Smith. Many people, even his own 
relations, blamed Papa, and held him to be a fiivolous man and a 
Sybarite. But nobody has ever said of him, that he had betrayed 
a fiiend, or been cruel to anyone weaker than himself and in his 
power. I will be Zosine to-night. Papa’s spoiled daughter, in 
order to get strength to master ie cruel old man when he comes 
back.” 

Lucan rose firom the sofi. and went to the window. “What 
terrible weather,” she exclaimed. “Hear how the wind blows and 
how the rain beats against the window panes. And we shall have 
to change our clothes, Zosine.” Zosine looked round the room. 

“Now we will first put a log on the fire,” she said, “and Hght 
all the candles. Look, Baptistine has set Miss Pinkney’s cake on 
the table, and left her cherry brandy there too ! We will have a 
cosy evening at Sainte-Barbe to-night! For a few hours it is 
going to be the old Sainte-Barbe of before 1793, a place where 
good, honest people feel comfortable and at home, where one 
can sit before me fire and talk of beautiful, happy things!” 
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While she talked she had begun to take off her wet clothes; she 
also helped Lucan to get rid of her soaked cloak, and smoothed 
her fiend’s long golden ringlets, which the rain had darkened. 

W^e will be fine to-night,” she cried. **Away with those firocks, 
in which the old people have seen us every day. We will put on 
our nice firocks, in which we travelled here firom England. Then 
it will be as if we had just this morning arrived at Sainte-Barbe, 
and as if nothing had ever happened to us here ! We will be our- 
selves once more, as if we had never met the old parson and his 
wicked old wife!” 

The two half-naked girls, in the light of the candle, looked at 
one another. They were so young, that the idea of a pretty firock 
stirred their minds into strong emotion. They felt at this moment, 
both and in the same way, that during these months they had 
wronged their youth and their womanhood. The glance with 
which Mr, PennhaUow and his wife had eyed their beauty had 
finally made them afiraid of it themselves. Now each of them saw 
it again, reflected in the eyes of the other. 

In all these matters with which they had occupied themselves 
at Sainte-Barbe, their old teacher had been so much their superior 
that he had annihilated them beneath his learning and iusight. 
They should not, they now thought, have allowed themselves to 
be lost in history and philosophy or to forget that they stiU had 
big eyes and small feet. 

Zosine’s pretty hair, which had been cut off, had by now 
-grown out a bit again, she wanted to put it up according to a 
fashion, which she had seen in a print of an old painting in her 
Papa’s house. While she was arranging it she went, half-dressed, 
firom the bedroom to the dining-room, where there was a 
looking-glass between the windows. From the dining-room she 
cried to Lucan that she must get out their firocks and their fine 
shawls. Even thehr bonnets they would put on to-night! The 
one of them was trimmed with white ostrich feathers, the other 
was all made of brown checkered silk with a delicate white firill 
below the edge, which in a highly becoming fashion framed the 
wearer’s face. Lucan was free to choose which of them she would. 

‘T remember well,” said Zosine while she rolled her curls round 
her slim fingers, ‘‘when I bought each of them. The one with the 
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feathers was terribly expensive. The other one Aunt Arabella 
chose for me when we were to drive to the races at Newmarket. 
Lady Flora Hastings had a bonnet just like it. Olympia thought 
that she was the Queen herself and was very proud on my behalf. 
Alas! my dear good Olympia! And now my hair is done, do 
fetch me my bonnet!” 

“I cannot fetch it,” said Lucan. “I cannot find it anywhere!” 

Zosine, who rarely kept her things in order, hastened to excuse 
herself. “I have not touched it, or even looked at it, since we came 
here,” she exclaimed, “it must be where you yourself put it, 
together with our shawls, shoes and gloves.” 

Lucan came out from the bedroom, still very lightly dressed in 
her chemise and her fustian petticoat like a picture of an angel, 
and quite bewildered. “But neither our shawls nor our frocks or 
gloves are here,” she declared, 

“Oh, nonsense,” cried Zosine incredulously. “They must 
surely be there, if you look well.” 

“Come and see for yourself” said Lucan. 

The two girls had only a few drawers in which to keep their 
clothes, and soon had looked through them aU. But however 
much they looked, opened and shut the drawers and gazed at one 
another, they found neither their hats nor their firocks. Every 
single piece, which they had had on, when they travelled firom 
England to Sainte-Barbe, and which had been laid aside so 
carefully by Lucan, was now gone. Only their little pretty shoes 
were left, and they looked quite forlorn. 

They stood perfectly stiU, struck with the deepest wonder and 
surprise. They could not possibly explain matters to themsdves. 
The solutions which at first, as in a flash, showed themsd.ves to 
them, seemed so fiintastic, that they nearly burst out laughing. 
Had Mrs. PennhaHow been borrowing their bonnets to impress 
the old missionary at Marseilles? 

But after a few minutes they became grave. Here at Samte- 
Barbe ine3q)licable things naight be expected to have a terrible 
explanation. Almost at ^e same time the same idea came to each 
of them, and as their eyes met they understood one another, as 
if they had expressed it in words. Zosine, who had grown very 
pale, nodded her head. 
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“They are exacdy the same height,” Lucan exclaimed, “and 
just as tall as we are.” 

“And that,” Zosine added a moment afiei, “was why they 
chose to go away by the n^ht-coach &om Lunel. Inside it is 
dark; no passenger can see the mce of another. If they pulled down 
their veils nobody will have had the least suspicion about them. 
Nobody can possibly have doubted that it was you and me who 
were going away by the coach.” 

“And that,” said Lucan after another pause, “was why they 
sent us away to Vaour with Baptistine.” 

Zosine stood for a long time silent, so absorbed in her own 
thoughts, so strained and brooding, that she no longer saw Lucan, 
nor heard what she said. “But our shoes they could not get on!” 
she said at last. 
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A Visit in the Evening 

W HEN a heavy burden of fear, trouble and despair has 
rested for a long time, day and night, on the mind of a 
human being, it is not to be lifted away in a moment. Lucan at 
first felt stunned and giddy, thrown firom side to side, as when she 
travelled over the water firom England to France. But the warm 
room with the clear flames in the fireplace and the Hghted candles, 
with the white table-doth and the cake and wine bottle on the 
table, and Zosine’s own happy released mood of a short time 
ago, everything seemed to bid her take confidence and hope. She 
looked at Zosine, blushing, with gentle, radiant eyes. 

“They have fled!” she cried. “They have gone, Zosine!” 
“What are you sayiu^?” Zosine asked. 

“Oh, yes, they have gone firom here for ever,” Lucan repeated. 
“They have fled firom Sainte-Barbe m our clothes! They have 
caught fir^ht of us,” she continued, and the reflection of a smile 
went over her fece. “They have at last realized that we know 
everything!” 

“Do you think so?” Zosine asked again. 

“It must be so,” said Lucan once more. “If not, why should they 
hide their departure so carefully, and go oflF in the middle of the 
night? We never believed their tale of the old sick missionary. 
But we did not guess that the thing they hid behind it — ^that this 
was to be their flight!” 

Once more the girls were silent while, fumbling, they tried to 
find a foothold in this new overwhelming situation. 

For Lucan it was not only the horror and the gloom, which 
seemed to have happily departed firom her. It was even more than 
this — that fiital task, which Zosine’s resolution had laid upon them 
both, and which she herself had feared and doubted. The retribu- 
tion which Zosine had insisted on fulfilling, and which she could 
not give up, was now indeed fulfilled. They were firee. 

Almost at the same moment Lucan exclaimed, “We are saved!” 
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And Zosine, “They have got away from us!” 

Lucan put her arms round her friend’s neck and felt her cool, 
smooth, naked shoulders against her own cool, smooth, naked 
arms. *Oh, God, Zosine,” she cried, “Let them get away! They 
are homeless now, terrified; they are hiding their frees. Are they 
not then punished now?” 

Zosine remained silent, looking round with dark, deep eyes. 

“They will never be able to commit any more crimes,” Lucan 
said, “Surely you yourself must see that tms flight of theirs is just 
that new dear proof of guilt that you have been waiting fisr. 
Now we can go to the judge in Lunel and teU him everything. 
He can no longer doubt what we tell him, when he hears that 
the old man and his wife have gone away in our clothes! The 
postihon and the travellers themselves will tell him so.” 

“The postilion and the travellers,” Zosine said very slowly, 
“are now certain that it is you and me who have fled!” 

Until this moment Lucan, in the gruesome state of things into 
which they had been drawn, had followed Zosine, and had con- 
tinually been in fear of her fiiend’s hasty and impetuous disposi- 
tion. Zosine at first had made her beheve in the horror and danger 
at Sainte-Barbe, and later on, even although she had never qmte 
understood her thoughts, Zosine had held her there. During aU 
this time Lucan had been irresolute and uncertain of herself. Now 
it seemed to her that she once more saw the straight, trodden road 
in front of her, and that she must also be able to show it to Zosine. 
She talked gently and impressively to her fiiend as she had done 
the first day after the catastrophe at Tortuga, or as loi^ ago, she had 
talked to die blind duld of FairhilL 

“Surely,” she said, “surely the police will search for them in 
Marseilles. And do you not see, that the Judge of Lunel will know 
better how to pursue and overtake them than two girls ever 
could?” 

“Why have they suddenly taken such fiight of us?” Zosine 
asked in the same way as before. 

Lucan for a moment thought the question over. 

“They think,” she said, “imt we have found some proof against 
them. Do you not remember that yesterday morning they were 
here in the dining-room, and that they seemed to be looking for 
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something? And Baptistine,” she continued slowly and thought- 
fully, “to-day on the way home from Vaour mentioned a paper, 
which had been lost and which had caused them great anxiety. 
I believe,” she concluded after a while, “that she was thinking of 
that drawing to which the old man gave so much time, and which 
he showed to his wife. They both laughed at it. They were 
absent-minded the night before yesterday; they may have for- 
gotten it, and they must have thought that we had found it and 
kept it. Yes, that is why they have suddenly become so afraid of 
us ! Do you not think so too?” 

At Lucan’s question Zosine’s free took on such an expression of 
abhorrence, that she herself was struck aghast at it. She realized 
that Zosine was at this moment trying to picture to herself that 
piece of paper which, had it been viewed by others, would have 
been sure to betray the criminals. In haste, she tried to drag her 
ftiend’s thoughts away from it, and on to other matters. 

“They told us that they would be absent for two or three days,” 
she said. “That would have given them ample time to get away. 
They could not possibly guess that you would want to put on 
your bonnet to-night. They have gone now, and we are safe!” 

“I had not imagined,” Zosine said, as slowly as before, “that 
things would happen in this way. I did not imagine that this was 
what Rosa was expecting from us !” 

“Zosine!” Lucan cried. “For God’s sake, call back your 
thoughts. They are running on the track of the old wicked people, 
as if you could not possibly let them go. Remember that you 
have now triumphed over them, Zosine. "What more evil can 
they possibly do in the world when they must for ever hide them- 
selves, and can never again tell their names? Now you must 
forget them; you must put them out of your mind! If not, they 
will have succeeded in drawing you with them into then own 
horrid darkness and loathsomeness. And I have a right to adjure 
you like this,” Lucan continued in great agitation, “for I would 
never have friled you if things had turned out differently. I would 
have been as staunch and loyal to you as you yourself would 
have been to Rosa!” 

She had pushed Zosine a little away from her in order to see her 
free. At these last words she again pressed her closer to herself. 
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In a little while she felt that her friend was drawing her breath 
deeply and freely. 

“Yes,” she said, throwing back her curls, which had fallen 
forward over her face, “I wid believe that it is as you tell me, you 
brave, loyal girl. I will do anything you ask me.” 

While daey were standing like this, closely twined together, 
with happy, clear frees, the bell of the door ia the garden wall 
rang. It was a frint and broken tinkle, and through the rain and 
the wind, tbe sound was only just audible. StiU, neither of them 
could doubt that they had heard it. They stifened in one another’s 
arms, while they waited to hear the ring repeated. Wh.o was 
pulling the bell-rope here so late at night? 

The ringing was not repeated, but a litde later they heard 
Baptistme talk to somebody. They had thought that Baptistine 
had gone to bed a long time ago. A short time after, the peasant 
woman herself came into the room to tell them that a gentleman 
at the door begged to speak to the English mesdemoiseUes. 

“A gentleman!” the girls exclaimed, many conjectures racing 
through their heads. 

“But we cannot receive anybody, Baptistine!” they cried. 
“Mr. Pennhallow has told us not to let anyone in.” 

Baptistine did not move. 

“Tell him,” Lucan said, “that Mr. Pennhallow is away from 
home.” 

“He tells me that he knows that already,” said Baptistine. 

“Do ^ou know him then?” Lucan asked. 

“Yes,” Baptistine answered. “It is Monsieur Emmanuel 
Tinchebrai.” 

Now the girls became aware that they were only in their 
imderclothes, and without quite leaving hold of one another, 
they hurried from the dining-room into their own bedroom. 
“He must wait,” they said, “till we have dressed.” 

Quickly they put on the frocks that they had just laid on the 
bed and the chair. They did not notice that they were still wet 
with rain. 

“"What on earth does Monsieur Tinchebrai want at Sainte- 
Barbe while the Master is away?” They both asked themselves. 

They did not see Baptistine again. 
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An Unexpected Ally 

M onsieur emmanuel tinchebrai stood before 

the fireplace, with his wet cloak still on his arm, and his 
hat in liis hand, as if waiting for permission to put them away. 

The girls looked at him in the greatest amazement. Before the 
horror broke out at Sainte-Barbe, they had jested about the elegant 
young man and his languishing admiration for Lucan. Since then 
they had met him in this same room as the representative of the 
law, a sdent, correctyoung Inspector in the old Judge’s wake. And 
now he stood before them late at tiight, in the storm, with all the 
appearance of something highly unusual and important on his 
mind. Lucan, who remembered the attention he had paid her, held 
back during the conversation; it was Zosine who did the talking. 

The importance of the young man’s errand was obvious, not 
only firom the circumstances of his visit, but still more firomhis own 
countenance. He had no more the pink-and-white complexion, 
but was so deadly pale that his fine chestnut hair and whiskers 
looked quite dark against his white foce. He bowed deeply to the 
two girls as they entered the room, but he hardly looked at them, 
and it seemed difficult for him to break the silence. Later in the 
course of the conversation he wiped his forehead, and dried his 
hands on his silk handkerchief, and he stammered as he spoke. 

Zosine thought: “This nice, complacent young gendeman has 
been driven to Sainte-Barbe against his own wiU, by something 
stronger than himself. Is it love? Does he come here when the 
master of the house is away to declare himself to Lucan?” 

She remembered how Baptistine had told them that M. 
Emmanuel had formerly been a firequent visitor at Sainte-Barbe, 
but had suddenly ceased to come. It was very unlikely that recent 
events had improved the relations between bim and Mr. 
Pennhallow. Perhaps it was necessary for him to appear at 
Sainte-Barbe in secret. “But if that be so,” she thought again, 
“he is, in spite of his audacity in arriving here at night, an un- 
commonly bashful lover. He stands there at attention very 
neatly, but anyone can see that he is writhing inwardly.” 
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“It must surprise you,” Monsieur Emmanuel said at last in a 
harsh, strangled voice, “to see me here at this hour, and in the 
absence of your foster-parents. But it has become necessary, 
inevitable, for me to see you. I have not even come of my own 
free will. I have been forced to it by” — he interrupted himself and 
was silent for a moment — “by the constant thought of you.” 

Zosine looked at him. “Put down your wet things. Monsieur 
Tinchebrai,” she said, “and come nearer to the fire.” The three 
young people sat down free to free. The supper-table stood un- 
touched, with the candles and the wine on it; it almost looked as 
if a late guest had been expected at Sainte-Barbe. 

“But how did you know,” Zosine asked in a vague, sudden 
impulse, “that our foster-parents had gone away?” 

Monsieur Emmanuel’s eyes fr)r a second met hers, glassy and 
expressionless. “How did I know?” he repeated and made a short 
pause. “I happened to be informed. Never mind how now.” 

“I have been forced to come,” he repeated, “by one permanent, 
obsessing idea. It has pursued me since I was last in tms house. It 
has not permitted me to sleep. You may wonder that a subor- 
dinate ernes to act without the knowledge of his superiors — ^yes, so 
to say, against their decision. I hold Monsieur BeMbres in the 
highest esteem. But nobody — ^nay, nobody,” he continued in a 
trembling voice, “can stand against the power that has brought 
me here. Even were I to incur the displeasure of my superiors, 
even were I to lose my office through this action, I could no 
longer refrain. My position is terrible !” Here for the first time he 
looked straight at Zosine, and the young girl seemed to read 
despair in his eyes. He had not looked at Lucan once since he 
entered the room, he continued to avoid looking at her all 
through the conversation. 

“No,” Zosine thought, surprised, “it is not love alone; it is 
also the thor^t of his career which puts him in this terrible 
agitation of mind. Monsieur Emmanuel is an ambitious young 
man; at this moment a violent struggle is going on between his 
ambitions and his feelings!” But this was the last time during 
that night’s conversation that the girl occupied herself with her 
guest’s state of mind. "When, after a short pause, he spoke again, 
her thoughts gave a tremendous leap. 
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“Tte interrogation,” said tlie young man, “wMch satisfied 
Monsieur Befebres, did not set my own mind at rest. I went 
away fiom bere alarmed and troubled. I do not know myself 
what first awoke my doubt that all was good and well in this 
matter, but the doubt would not leave me. These last weeks 
have been unbearable to me. And when now I come to you here, 
I know well enough to what I expose myself. You wiH perhaps 
believe that I am out of my mind, you will perhaps laugh at me, 
or you win send me away. I have come” — ^he hesitated a moment 
— “for the sake of truth. There are other dangers than the one 
that threatens me. It is possible that you may find yourself in a 
fiir more terrible danger, and that it may be in my power to 
avert it.” He looked down, and in his excessive turbulence of 
mind he seemed to grow quite small in his chair. 

“I now beseech you,” he continued, “to answer me one ques- 
tion only. If it appears to you insane, I wdl go away at once.” He 
made a long pause, and the two girls regarded him in breathless 
suspense. 

“Has not,” he suddenly asked in a low and hoarse voice, “since 
the afternoon when I was here, anything happened that has 
changed the conviction which you expressed in your evidence? 
Are you at this hour as certain of these old people’s innocence as 
you were then? I implore you to answer me. Whatever you may 
think about me, be convinced that the answer to this question 
to-night means everything in the world to me.” 

Here Monsieur Emmanuel became silent, as if he had now, as 
well as he could, said what he meant to say. But the girls, too, 
were silent for so long that at last he looked up, as if^doubtful 
whether they would ever answer. 

For a few minutes it was in reality impossible for them to 
answer. They had lived in isolation and horror, and could not 
immediately conceive that there might be anything but fidsehood 
and cruelty to be expected from the world that surrounded them. 
They hardly knew what to do with the help that was offered. 

Lucan trembled firom head to foot. It seemed to her t^t she 
must throw herself on her knees before this young man in 
gratitude and reHef. And, almost at the same moment, a strange 
thing happened to her. As Monsieur Emmanuel sat there, so dose 
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to her, with the shine of the fire on his black clothes, he somehow 
resembled |Mr. Armworthy, as he had been sitting by the fire- 
place at FairhiE. A man made her an ofer; but it was not what it 
sounded. The sudden recollection petrified her; she was incapable 
of expressing her thankfulness. 

Zosine sat up straight, with shining eyes. For a long time, which 
to her seemed an eternity, she had concentrated all her being on 
one single purpose. The flight of her enemies to-night had struck 
her almost widi awe, as if she now no longer knew what to do in 
the world. Even Lucan herself did not seem to understand her any 
longer; her gentle, imploring entreaties a Htde while ago had 
reminded Zosine of old, happier days, but they had alarmed her 
and made her afraid of her own hardness of heart. And yet she had 
not been able altogether to beheve her fiiend. But now, here, in the 
dining-room of Sainte-Barbe, a human being, a stranger, spoke 
to her as a fiiend and an ally, and offered her his help. 

It seized and toudied her deeply and strangely mat this ally 
should be Lucan’s rejected lover, whom she herself had so many 
times mocked. He might be vain, insignificant, and weak. But he 
had guessed her distress, and had come a long way, in the night, 
through the storm, though — ^for some reason that she did not 
know — deadly scared of the task before him. He offered her his 
services, as a brother, he begged her to accept them. 

She rose from her chair, and almost staggered as she stood up. 
Her voice trembled, but it was dear and sonorous: “Yes!” she 
cried out. “Yes, you are right! It is all just as you think.” 

She slowly got command of her voice; her confession broke 
from her heart in a flow of passion. 

“Yes, it is true every word!” she cried. “The two old people 
here at Sainte-Barbe are murderers. They are worse than mur- 
derers, worse than anybody can imagine. They have already killed 
a girh An awful man, their fiiend, strangled her with a rope. 
And she was e^hteen years old, hke Lucan and me! Thank 
God,” she cried again, “that I can speak freely once more. Thank 
God that you have come here to-night, and that you will help 
me. Thank God that we may now avenge Rosa, and that the evil 
people may die for what they have done!” 

Monsieur Emmanuel drew a sudden deep breath. 
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“■\^ES, mademoiselle,” said Monsieur Emmanuel “you can 
X speak freely now, you can tell me all. I am your friend. 
You must recount to me tow, ^d when, you first came to 
suspect die old man and his wife.” 

“How? When?” said Zosine, and tried to search her memory. 
“Oh, it is a long time ago, an eternity! No one can know or 
understand what we have suffered here, alone in the whole world, 
amongst murderers who wanted to murder us too!” 

“Aye, I know. I understand,” the young man answered in the 
same hoarse, stifled voice. “But you must take heart, mademoi- 
selle; it is all over to-night. And you must tell me more. What 
you have been feeling and thinking here is not enough. It is not 
enough to condemn any human being to death.” 

He broke off, and dried his fiice in his silk handkerchief. “Have 
you not,” he then asked in an almost inaudible voice, “have you 
not a letter, some writing that you can produce, to support you, 
in your terrible, forlorn situation?” 

Zosine regarded him intensely. He was still crouching in the 
chair, even paler than before, and apparently even more shaken 
and terrified than the girls themselves. And yet his eyes, when 
they met hen, were changed. They were no longer the eyes of the 
sentimental youth, but those of the poHceman. They were the 
eyes of the hound, which had found the scent, and which now 
■v^ not let go until the (juarry has been run down and finished. 
There was no mercy within those big eyes. From them, Zosine 
thought, the criminals must expect no grace. 

The zeal of the young man in her cause affected her deeply and 
violently. She did not herself realize that she was weeping until 
she tried to answer him, and found that she was tmable to speak. 
Then she gave free vent to her tears; she cried without restraint, 
and her wild passiojoate sobbing shook her like a storm 
Lucan was amazed and terrified to see Zosine weep. She herself 
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liad often cried here at Sainte-Barbe, but only once before to- 
night, in England, had she seen her ftiend in tears. She understood 
that Zosine’s sobbing did not need, and probably would not 
accept, any consolation. She was, moreover, herself in a state of 
agitation for which she could find no real reason; if she had 
wanted to, she could not have formulated any soothing phrase. 
AU that she could do was to stand up, and remain standing by 
Zosine’s side. 

Monsieur Emmanuel sat perfectly immovable. After a while, 
low as before, and almost mechanically, he repeated his question. 
“I asked you,” he whispered, “whether you had had any paper 
to which to appeal?” 

Zosine at last conquered her emotion. With her handkerchief 
pressed to her trembling Hps, she twice solemnly and aflSrmingly 
nodded her head to the young man. A silence followed, which 
lasted so long that Lucan turned towards her friend. Zosine stood 
as straight as if she had been turned to stone; she looked straight 
at Monsieur Emmanuel, and asked, “What sound is that?” 

Through the rain and the wind they did indeed, 60m outside 
the house, hear a low, recurrent sound, a regular, dull stroke. 

“Someone is digging in the garden,” Zosine said. 

Monsieur Emmanuel rose ftom his chair. He took a few filter- 
ing steps towards the window, stopped and turned, took another 
step, and stood stiU. “No,” he said. “Nobody is digging. It is 
someone cutting firewood. I know,” he added in a higher and 
clearer voice than at any other moment of their conversation, 
“that Mr. Pennhallow has before now complained of people of 
the neighbourhood stealing firewood in the garden of Sainte- 
Barbe. They will have known that he was away to-night; they 
will have taken it for granted that everybody has gone to rest. 
And the wind and rain axe loud here; it is a good night for 
stealing firewood.” 

His voice changed into a peculiar low hiss: “I might go out to 
investigate if you wanted it. But it is of no importance, compared 
to what we are here talking about. And who can teU how much 
time we have left? Let them steal the firewood to-night, Made- 
moiselle, and let us finish our affair.” 

He^tumed and ftced Zosine. “I understand,” he said, “that you 
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have really got a letter, a document, to show against the people 
whom we accuse. It is, indeed, a piece of good fortune! It 
decide everything for all of us!” 

Zosine stood as stiU as before, staring with wide eyes at the 
young man. 

She had lowered the hand which held the hancUcerchief, but 
she seemed to breathe with difficulty. She gasped or moaned a few 
times with half-opened Hps before she spoke. Then she said 
slowly: “Yes. A letter. A document. I have got it in there, in our 
room. Now I will go and fetch it. Then you can see for yourself” 
It was as if she were recoiling before him. She did not take her 
eyes off his fice, as, backwards, she walked the short distance to 
the door and left the room. 

Lucan followed the sound of Zosine’s steps. She was going 
further than their room, out into the corridor and the kitchen. 
“Where is she going?” Lucan thought. “What is she looking for? 
We have got no letter!” 

She was alone in the dining-room with the young man. She 
put her hand on the chair where Zosine had sat, to steady herself 
In the deep silence she again heard the low, short, measured blows 
from the garden. Once only she lifted her eyes and looked at her 
guest, and his own glance met hers. 

She heard Zosine come back, and giddily turned towards her. 
Zosine brought no letter with her, but in her right hand she held 
the heavy axe from the kitchen, with which Baptistine was wont 
to cut sticks for the fire. Lucan without a word took a step towards 
her. Monsieur Emmanuel at the same moment, and likewise 
without a word, a step back. 

“I cannot find the letter I was looking for,” said Zosine. Her 
own glance automatically followed the direction of that of the 
young man and of Lucan, towards the axe in her hand, and she 
seemed surprised at their consternation. “It is die kitchen-axe,” 
she said, as if explaining or apologizing. “I wanted to find out if 
the thieves in the garden had taken that as well. But they had not 
taken it.” She stood for a while, brooding. 

“I cannot find the letter I was looking for,” she repeated. “But 
I know it by heart. Let us sit down, as we were sitting 
before. Then I wiE repeat it to you from beginning to end.” 
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She sat dowa before the fire, erect, and still with the axe in her 
hand. Her eyes shone with a strange and strorg brilliance, Hke 
steel The two others also sat down in their former places. 

“Listen to me now,” Zosine said, “so that you will remember 
it. Lucan knows the letter; she too has seen it. You ask me if we 
have had no letter to maintain us in our forlorn situation. Yes, 
we have had that, even if I cannot find it now. 

“I have an old Aunt in England,” she said. “Miss Arabella 
Dibdin. She is my godmother. Aunt Arabella loves me, she will 
do everything in the world for me. But some time before I was 
looking for this situation in London, we two had quarrelled for 
the first time in our life. She had scolded me because I was spoiled 
and fiivolous. She would have been pleased to take me into her 
house; yes, it would probably, as Lucan told me then, have been 
the happiest thing that could have happened to her, if I had 
come. But I was unreasonable and headstrong. I would not Hsten 
to her. I told her that I would earn my own bread, and be inde- 
pendent of everybody in the world. Then Aunt Arabella wrote 
to me, before I went away firom England, and I have still got her 
letter. It is somewhere amongst my things. I have only hidden it 
too well.” 

Zosine had not looked at any of the others while she spoke, and 
she did not do so now, when she had finished. But Lucan and 
Monsieur Emmanuel both stared at her fiice. 

“Aunt Arabella wrote,” she said in a high, clear and steady 
voice. “ ‘It is good and useful to get to know life. You will now 
have to carry heavy burdens, it is inevitable to most hunoan 
beings. But preserve that dignity which consists in obeying one’s 
destiny.’ And then she also wrote: ‘Every one of my possessions 
will every day recall your picture to me.’ And Aunt Arabella 
means what she says, Monsieur Tinchebrai, she always keeps her 
word! 

“She continued in the letter,” Zosine went on slowly. “ ‘For 
your fiither’s sake, I will always stand by you more than by any 
other human being in the world, and never feil you! Even if now 
you are going away in anger, you cannot tear asunder the tie 
between us. I shall foUow you with my eyes and my heart, and 
always keep informed of all your doings. That you are going to 
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a Strange country will make no difference to me; people like me 
have got connections everywhere.’ 

“I was proud at the time, Monsieur Tinchebrai, I did not 
answer her. But I know that she wdU have done as she said, even 
if I cannot tell you exactly by what means she has managed to do 
so. I have had proofi of it. I am stiH proud. I have never done 
anything which I could not tell Aunt Arabella. If she could see 
me at this moment, she would understand me, and not be 
ashamed of me! She wrote: ‘I did not know till now that there 
were such possibihties for suffering in life.’ I did not know it 
either at that time. I did not know how much Aunt Arabella had 
endured from spoiled and frivolous people. When we meet 
again, I shall tell her!” 

In the long sdence that followed on Zosine’s words, Lucan 
remembered as dearly as if she had seen it before her her friend’s 
little morning-room at Tortuga, where she had found her stand- 
ing by the window, with Aunt Arabella’s letter in her hand. She 
also recalled thek talk then. At first, Zosine had declared that she 
would never, not even to save her life, mention this letter. A 
httle later, she had laughed at Lucan’s grave and frightened free, 
had feUen on her neck, and said to her, “In return for all your 
goodness towards me, I promise you that, in order to save my 
ufe, I will mention Aunt Arabella and her letter. But only then!” 

Monsieur Emmanuel sat without a word. Twice he tried to 
speak, but each time he gave it up. After a long time he said, “But 
then, mademoiselle, in spite of all, you have had fiiends who are 
aware of your place of residence, and who were keeping thek eyes 
on you?” 

“Yes, that is so,” said Zosine. 
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The Rope and the Axe 

W HEN Monsieur Emmanuel had sat for some time looking 
stiffly at Zosine, he rose, and automatically reached for his 
hat. He stopped in the middle of the gesture, stared towards the 
window, and kept perfectly stiU. But he had to compel himself 
to keep still, the groimd burnt beneath his feet. 

“You have fiiends,” he repeated slowly. “You are being 
watched over. You will be helped! lam not neededhere to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, you are needed here all the same to-night. Monsieur 
Tinchebrai,” said Zosine. “You too have ftiends and influence. 
You came here for the sake of truth and justice. Now you will 
act in the service of these ideals. Now you will speak to the 
Judge of LuneL” 

“Yes,” said Monsieur Emmanuel, slowly as before. “Yes, I 
must speak to somebody. This singular, happy turn of things — 

for the moment I cannot quite see to what it may lead " He 

broke off, and once more, m the same strange suspense, almost 
as if hypnotized, gazed towards the window. The wind and the 
rain were still loud outside, but the low, dull sound which, like the 
beating of a drum, before accompanied their rush had ceased. 
“Now they have stopped out there,” said Zosine. 

Lucan, who was half unconscious with uncertainty and fear, 
could no longer keep herself back. She lifted a candlestick firom 
the table, and went to the window to draw the curtain and look 
out. At the same moment the young man seized her arm and 
stopped her. “No!” he cried. “No! Do not take that candle to 
the window! Stay here!” 

His touch was so repulsive to her that she almost let drop the 
candlestick, and she felt, with a curious emotion, that he too 
shuddered to touch her; he let go her arm as if it had burnt him. 
Immediately after he staggered, so that for a second she thought 
that he was going to fell. “I am not well,” he said. 

Although it went so much against the girl to come nearer to 
him, she put down the candlestick to hand him a glass of water 
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firom the table, but he shrank away and leaned against die wall. 

“Li the name of God,” he suddenly cried out in a trembling, 
harsh voice, “why have you not gone back to England? Why are 
you still at Sainte-Barbe?” 

Lucan stood dumb, terrified by his sudden passion. But Zosine 
answered him: “We may be going away. Monsieur EmmanueL 
We may not remain long at Sainte-Barbe.” 

“Yes, go away!” cried Monsieur Emmanuel, and in the light 
of the candle, which had changed its place, Lucan saw the sweat 
run down his £ice. “Perhaps I can still help you to get away.” 

“Would it not,” he asked hoarsely, after a short silence, “be 
better for you never to mention what we have talked about 
to-night? You have fiiends. You can Hve long and happily in 
England! Will you not give up taking any part in this matter, 
when once you are iu safety there?” 

“In safety?” Zosine repeated slowly. 

“Yes,” he went on, quickly and stammering, “listen to me. It 
must always go against your feelings to be mixed up in a matter 
like this. As it goes against me to accuse my superiors of neglect. 
If here, to-night, the three of us agree never to speak of it, then 

it might be possible — ^then there might still be a hope ” He 

almost bent double, as in piercing physical pain. Suddenly he 
turned straight to Zosine. 

“If I advise you to do so,” he whispered, “will you give me 
your word never to talk of what you have told me to-night?” 

Zosine did not answer. 

After another long silence he said, still almost in a whisper: “I 
must go.” Yet he did not go at once; he looked round the room. 
Once he looked at Lucan too, and she never forgot the despair 
and madness in his eyes. But soon after he took his hat and his 
doak. “I am not well!” he repeated. “I must have time to think 
these matters over. Good-bye. I thank you because you have 
received me here, and for your confidence. I bid you good-bye.” 

“I win light you out. Monsieur Tinchebrai,” said Zosine. The 
young man made a gesture to prevent it, but she had already 
taken the candlestick in her left hand, and went with it to the 
entrance door, which gave upon the opposite side of the garden 
to that ftom which they had heard the spade-strokes. The rain 
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beat violently against her as she opened the door. Suddenly 
on the doorstep itself, and as if against his own wiU, as if pulled 
by a string, Monsieur Tinchebrai turned towards the girl. He held 
himself straight up now, with a kind of dignity, but his fece was 
ashen, his Hps stiff, and his eyes sunk into their sockets. 

“When you think of me,” he said very slowly, “when you 
speak of me, you and your sister, bdieve that there were things 
about me and my fate of which you knew nothing! When you 
call me mad, believe that they were things to drive mai mad! If 
you had known that the one prize for which I would have sacri- 
ficed my ambition and my existence, the one dream of my miser- 
able youth, the bliss, which might have made me the man God 
meant me to be, was offered me to-night — for one hour only, and 
upon such conditions as HeU amuses itself to tender, in infemy, 
darkness and blood, but offered me all the same — ^would you two 
young maidens stiU laugh at me, and stiU see me as a poor figure?” 
His voice for a second choked with horror and despair. 

“Oh yes!” he cried out hoarsely, “you might do so stiU! You 
are angels who can never understand the agonies of the damned! 
You might laugh at me, who have lost aU — ^and am now lost 
myself!” 

He stared at her, the n^ht and storm behind him. “One thing 
only,” he whispered, “one mercy only I beg for now! That I may 
never again be called to this house!” 

The man and the girl for a moment more stood ffce to fece. 
Then, bareheaded, the wind whirling his doak round him, he ran 
down the path to the gate in the wall, and disappeared through 
it, "without giving himsdf time to dose it behind him. Zosine 
shut the door. 

She put ihe candlestick down on the chest in the corridor, and 
sank back against the waU. She looked Lucan, who had foUowed 
her, straight in the fiice. 

“Now it has come as you foretold,” she said. “You have been 
right aU the time. Now we have got that new proof of the old 
people’s wickedness which I longed for. And that proof wiU be 
the murder of you and me.” 

Lucan tried to speak, but her voice fidled her. 

“Yes, you were right,” said Zosine. “You told me to remember 
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that the people with whom I was dealing were infinitely more 
dever and experienced than I ! You told me to remember that they 
had blood on their hands. Now there will soon be no more need 
for me to remember it!” 

“Oh, Zosine,” cried Lucan. “Oh, Zosine!” 

“Did you realize where it was they were digging?” Zosine 
asked in a queer, dead and distracted voice. “It was in the place 
where the big stack of firewood used to stand. You were right, 
too, when you said last evening that it had changed place. They 
had moved it away to dig our grave where it stood. To-morrow 
they will move it back again. And it is I who have made you 
stay on at Sainte-Barbel” She stood up straight against the wall, 
almost as if she had been nailed to it. 

“I thought,” she whispered as before, “that when I held on to 
Rosa I might lift her out of the darkness. But it is you and me 
who wiU be following her there. Now we are lost, Lucan.” 

“Oh, do not speak Hke that,” said Lucan. “We are stiU alive.” 

“Nay, you are wrong,” said Zosine slowly in deadly, cutting 
and merciless irony. “We are no longer aHve. We have already 
gone; we do not exist any longer. It was not in order to get away, 
diat the two old people put on our clothes. It was in order to 
take us away firom here. Lucan and Zosine are no longer at 
Sainte-Barbe; they have gone with the evening diligence firom 
Lunel; the postilion and the other travellers testify to it. 
And who wiU give them the lie? An old Englishwoman, whom 
nobody knows, who is in her second chUdhood, and who would 
not remember our names or our feces? No, we are already a long 
way firom here, out in the dark, in the wind and the rain. I 
cannot teU in what place the old people have again put on their 
own clothes, and have left you and me. Perhaps it is in MarseiUes, 
in a big town, where the track of Lucan and Zosine wUl soon be 
lost. But in any case we are no longer in this house or in this room. 
The girls who, at this moment are talking together here, are 
ghosts, phantoms, whose bodies have long lefi: die world of the 
living. Here at Sainte-Barbe there is only one place which is 
waiting for us, which wUl receive and recognize us. It is the 
grave which they have dug beneath the wood-stack. 

“Oh, I wish to God,” she cried wildly, “it was already to- 
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morrow! Then it will be aU over. Then we will be lying still, 
then there will be nobody touching us. They are going to touch 
me before then; they are going to look at me. That is worse than 
death itself. 

“Come,” she said after a while, “let us move the chest here up 
in ftont of the door. After all, we will not let them walk straight 
into die house.” Lucan would not oppose her, ard together the 
girls dragged the heavy chest across the floor to the door. Zosine 
went into the kitchen to make sure that the door was locked, 
and here too they barricaded the entrance with a heavy piece of 
furniture. They became breathless with the work; there was a 
kind of rehef in it. Zosine had put the axe away, but as soon as 
they had finished she again took hold of it. She asked Lucan to 
hold up the candlestick and let the light ftH about everywhere, 
so that they could see that the shutters were all properly closed. 
They then discovered that across the kitchen chair, loosdy coiled 
up, a new, strong rope was hanging. 

They stared at it. Lucan took a step back, a low moan broke 
from her lips. At last Zosine walked up to the chair. With a 
shudder, as if it had been a long, dead snake, she lifted up the rope 
and let it run through her hands. It seemed as if she could not 
again let go of it. 

“Oh, come away, Zosine!” Lucan said. 

Zosine followed her slowly, but she took the rope with her; it 
trailed after her along the kitchen floor. 

It was only a long time after, when they again stood in front 
of the fire in the diniag-room, that they recovered their speech. 
“Do you believe,” Lucan whiskered, “that he knew everything 
before he came here to-night?” She could not bring herself to 
pronounce Monsieur Emmanuel’s name. 

“Yes, he knew everything,” said Zosine. “They had sent him 
here to find out how much we knew. For there must always be a 
risk in murdering, however carefully one plans th.e murder. If 
th.ey could have avoided murdering us, th.ey would have pre- 
ferred to let us live on. The candle in the window, that was to be 
the sign for them to come in.” 

“S^, I do not understand,” said Lucan, haunted by the thought 
of the man who had come to see them, “how he ever became their 
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friVn^. How could he ever agree to have anything to do with such 
evil people?” 

“Oh, how could he resist them when they wished to make use 
of him?” said Zosine. “Perhaps long ago he may have wanted 
money to gain power over the people at Lunel, who despised 
Tiim, and to be able to show them his own disdain. But when once 
the old man had become acquainted with him, he had him in his 
power. It was not the retribution of law and justice which to-night 
put him in such deadly fear. It was the Master — ^it was the old 
man. ” At her own word “fear,” and at the thought of the fear 
with which their enemy had inspired his accomplice, she began 
to tremble, her whole figure contracted in horror and repulsion. 

“But still, he has gone away,” said Lucan after a time. “Still, 
what you told him has confused him, and made him less sure of 
the position. They now beHeve that we have friends in England 
who are keeping their eyes on us. Perhaps they will not dare to 
harm us now.” 

“Oh, yes, they will dare to,” said Zosine. “We have succeeded 
in confiising them for a moment. But (hey are clever. They will 
soon see through the poor little trick which we have tried to play 
on them. Aunt Arabella’s letter will not save us. There is nothing 
in the whole world which wiU save us now.” 

“Why did you take the axe?” Lucan whispered, trembling all 
over. “Did you mean to defend our fives wim it?” 

Zosine once more looked in smrprise first at her firiend, and then 
at the axe in her hand. “To defend us?” she exclaimed. “No, I did 
not think of that. It would not have helped us much! Who knows 
how many there are? They will have Cion with them; they will 
perhaps have Baptistine with them, who wanted us to drink up 
her wine. There may be others as well outside! 

“No, I did not think of that,” she said after a silence. “I took it 
to hold steel in my hand. Steel, Lucan, is honest; it is straight and 
noble. You may well need to feel steel in your hand when you 
are talking to someone fike the man we had with us to-night. 
'Dwior fern’ ” she continued very slowly, “I wish it could be 
buried down in the grave with me. It was good to hold it. But 
it can hdp us no longer. There is no thing that can help us any 
longer. We are lost now, Lucan.” 



Olympia Once More 


D eadly exhausted as the two girls were, they still for a 
long time remained standing before the dying fire, as if 
they had forgotten that they could sit down. They no longer 
talked together; they listened. Only once Lucan broke the 
silence, and on a sudden, faint impulse exclaimed, “We might 
try to get away even now! If we could only get as fer as Father 
Vadier’s house!” 

Zosine answered her, in a low exclamation hke her own; “But 
they are here, inside the wall, in the garden. I will not meet them 
in the dark!” 

At last long shooting pangs and tremblings in her knees com- 
pelled Lucan to sink down into the chair where Monsieur 
Emmanuel had sat. Zosine then sat down too, but not next to 
her. With a vague alarm and pain, Lucan felt that Zosine shrank 
away firom her as the young man had done. She did not know 
that her own pure, simple nature would cause those who were 
filled with ideas of death, horror and madness to draw back firom 
her in a kind of awe. Zosine looked away, and once more looked 
back at her fiiend; her dark eyes seemed very big in her pale fiice. 

At last she asked, “What wiU it be hke to die, do you think? 
What wiU it be hke to be dead?” 

Lucan at first was dismayed by her question, then her eyes 
filled with tears. She collected all her strength to comfort her 
fiiend. “I am quite sure that we shah, be happy and at peace,” 
she said, and after a moment she added: “Maybe one escapes 
much grief and disappointment in life if one dies as young as we 
are now.” 

She would have said more, but her voice Shed her. If Zosine 
or herself had been lying on a death-bed, she might have found 
gentle, consoling words, but in fiice of the brutal, cruel death 
awaiting them she was mute. 

“This is the third night that you and I keep watch together at 
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Sainte-Barbe,” said Zosine. “On the first night I came over to 
your bed to tell you that the judge’s accusation was true. Do you 
remember? On Ae second night we meant to fly from here ! Do 
you remember?” 

Lucan nodded; she sat immovable, and only pressed or 
squeezed her fingers lightly in the folds of her frock. 

“Now we have only a short time left,” said Zosine, “only long 
enough for me to beg you to forgive me aU the harm I have 
done you. Can you do it, Lucan? You came to Tortuga and said 
to me: ‘My ftither has died. I have no longer any home in the 
world, and if you will not receive me, I do not know where to 
turn.’ It was on our birthday. And now I have brought you here, 
into this room!” 

“Do not speak like that,” said Lucan. “You axe with me here. 
I was alone, I had no fiiend, when I came to Tortuga, but you 
have been a fiiend to me since that day.” 

“TeU me all the same, that you have forgiven me,” said 
Zosine. 

“Yes, if you wish me to do so,” said Lucan. 

“Oh, if you had only gone with the diligence from Neuv^- 
glise,” said Zosine after a while. “I myself could not leave Sainte- 
Barbe. But you might have been happy in England.” 

“I?” said Lucan. 

“Yes,” said Zosine, “there is something in England that you are 
thinking about and longing for. I have known it aU the time. 
But for a long time I have not been able to think of any other 
girl than Rosa. So I have not asked you. You m^ht teU me now, 
while we are sitting here. There is no reason why we should have 
secrets from one another any longer. I am so selfish and restless, 
Lucan. It would do me good to hear of the things which you 
have had in your mind. For I know that it will be something 
good and beautifuL” 

Lucan did not speak at once. Her love of NoHl, and the pain 
which belonged to it, lay hidden in the depth of her nature, at 
no other time could slxe have lifted it up into the Hght. But in the 
free of death she mght share her secret with Zosiue. Very softly, 
as when, at Fairhill, she had told the blind child a friry tale, she 
began to recount all that had happened between her and the man 
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she loved. She remembered each word Noel had spoken in the 
moonht garden, and as she repeated them, it seemed to her that 
her voice sounded like his own. She trembled, the moment held 
both agony and ecstasy. The distress and bitterness of life, and 
death itself, vanished in the presence of love, a feint ray of light 
began to shine through the darkness round her. 

Zosine listened without a word or a movement, her hands 
folded in her lap. Her fece, which had recently stiflfened in pain 
and disgust, grew peaceful and tender. Even after Lucan had 
finished her tale, she for some time remained immovable. 

“But, Lucan!” she said at last, “how can you have been so 
simple and blind! Noel loves you! He has never thought of me. 
He has seen a hundred girls like me, and knows to a nicety how 
htde we are worth. But a girl like you he has never met before. 
What does a man know about the colour of our shawls, do you 
think, and what does he care if the white shawl is yours or mine? 
If the moon was up, as you say, it wdl have shone down on your 
hair, as I have often myself seen it, on moonlight evenings, here 
at Sainte-Barbe. And your hair he could never mistake! It is 
true that on the way to Lund he talked to me — ^for he is used to 
talking to girls like me — ^but it was at you that he looked. And 
once, when he and I were alone here, he asked me about you, 
and I knew very well what it meant. You may take my word for 
it! I know something of young men in love! He loves you, and 
will never forget you!” 

Lucan found herself in a violent agitation of mind, as she had 
now for the first time given words to her feelings. It seemed to 
her that she had been balancing the accounts of her whole life. 
And now, on Zosine’s words, they turned out diferendy firom 
what she had known or imagined. She had believed that the sum 
of them would be death. Was she to find that it was life itself, a 
truer and richer life than what people in general understand by 
the word? In the midst of her terror and exhaustion she reflected 
that it would be easy for her to die if she could but beUeve for an 
hour that No^ loved her. She rose firom her chair. As if some- 
body had called her, she felt that she must go somewhere, away 
firom here. 

Zosine had risen with her. “Listen!” she whispered. 
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Heavy, measured footsteps came up the path from the garden- 
gate to the house, so slowly that both the young girls, before the 
steps reached the door, had time to think, “The visitor who comes 
has been inside the wall. For we have not heard the gate open.” 
The moment after a mighty fist struck dbe door of the house. 
Now the time had come, they were to wait no longer! 

Zosine seized the edge of the table before her, and again let it 
go. “No,” she said. “I cannot stand here, waiting for them. I will 
go out and meet them.” 

Lucan followed her a step or two, and then stood stiU. She 
could hardly feel the ground under her feet. Her eyes closed, and 
she whispered a prayer, that she had been taught as a child, and 
had never remembered since. 

A deep, booming voice, which the girl thought she had heard 
long ago, in a dream, impatiently and angrily cried out a few 
words on the other side of the door. She heard Zosine answer in 
a hasty and wild cry, and then once more the voice from outside. 
Then the voices mingled, Zosine spoke, and in the next moment 
the room resotmded with the long, terrible, trembling shriek 
which she gave. • 

“Lucan, come here,” she implored. “Help me! Come and help 
me to move the chest!” 

Lucan leant against the walk She would have come to her 
fiiend’s aid, but even now, when it seemed to her that she was 
already dead, she was petrified by the thought of violence, and 
of brutal, savage handling. She heard Zosine shove or drag the 
heavy chest on the floor, and then stumble over it, she heard 
the entrance-door flung open, and the noise of the wind and the 
rain increase for a moment. The shine of a lantern, in the hand 
of the visitor, reached her through the doorway. In an intense 
effort she took a few steps forward. 

Through the open door, in the half-light of the corridor, she 
saw a colossal, shapeless, almost inhuman form half crawl, half 
fling itself across die chest with which the entrance-door was 
barred, and Zosine throw herself forward. The next moment the 
two figures were merged into one, and Zosine aied, “Olympia! 

Olympia! It is you, Olympia!” 

“Yes, indeed it is your Olympia!” the old Negro woman 
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answered in her mighty, sonorous voice, half smothered in 
Zosine’s embrace. “Sure, it is me, my lamb, my evening star. 
Let me go! You throttle me. You tear off my head. Is diere any 
sense in that?” 

The sound of many hearty smacks interrupted her speech. “Let 
me stand on my legs. What is the matter here? Do people always 
bar the doors like this, here in the country of my Missus?” 

“Yes,” Zosine cried back, “bar the door, and push the chest 
back on it! There are enemies outside! We are in great danger, 
Olympia. Let me look at you. Hold me fist! Olympia, how have 
you come?” 

The huge dark female figure had found a foothold on the 
floor, although her firock and doak were still caught on the iron- 
work of the dbest and exposed two legs as heavy as door-posts. 
Soaked by the rain, splashed with mud, and with her boimet 
puUed askew over her mce, Olympia fireed herself firom the chest, 
slowly stepped over the threshold, and looked round, 

“Well, you have got a fire here in any case,” she said. “You 
are as white as two smfts! At times, after all, it is best to be black! 
I knew well enough — ^in the coach and on the road I knew well 
enough you were in danger. Tell me now who it is that wants to 
harm you. Oh, I was dying, I was dead with longing for you, my 
chicken, my angel, you the neat, sweet little finger of Master 
Theodore! Oh, I coxild eat you up! Sweetheart, let me feel my 
little puppet in my^ arms again! If Olympia cannot save her, she 
can die with her!” 

“How have you come?” Zosine cried a^ain. 

“Aye, indeed,” answered Olympia, “it would be an easy 
matter to keep me away fi:om you! "V^hen the cart, which I hired 
in the village could not drive me any further, because a tree had 
feUen across the road, I picked off one of its lamps, and I crawled 
over the thick trunk of the tree, and walked on in the dark.” 

“Was there,” Zosine asked breathlessly, “nobody on the road? 
Did you meet nobody by the house?” 

“Yes, indeed, I met a young gentleman on the road,” answered 
Olympia. “Why was he running as fiist as he could? Was the 
Devfl. at the heels of him? I asked him my way, and held up my 
lamp, but when he saw my black fiice in the light of it, he 
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slirieked, as if I had stuck a knife into him, and ran on. People,” 
she said, “are madder in England than on San Domingo. But they 
are still madder in this country than in England. What are you 
afraid of to-night?” 

The girls now remembered that Monsieur Emmanuel, in his 
hasty flight from the house, had left the gate in the garden waU 
open behind him, and realized that this was why they had not 
heard the garden gate being opened or shut. 



* 


lO 

News from England 

“T3 XJT if nobody Has stopped you,” said Zosiue very slowly, 
staring at Olympia, “and if you have seen nobody near 
die house, then they may really have gone away! The light in the 
window was the sign, that they had agreed upon between them. 
When the candlestick was put down there, it meant that Monsieur 
Tinchebrai had got his information, and then those who waited 
for him in the dark were to come in and kill us! But no candle 
was put in the window! And Monsieur Tinchebrai ran away 
without letting them know what he had found out. Now they 
are uncertain; they are perhaps consulting amongst themselves, 
and waiting. Oh, they will come back, do not doubt it! But 
perhaps they will give us an hour or two stilL” 

“Who are the wicked people who want to hurt you?” Olympia 
asked, rolling her dark eyes and showing her teeth. “'\^o is 
coming? Against whom have you barred your doors? They shall 
not get near you as long as I have got nails on my fingers or 
teeth in my mouth. Let me hear who they are!” 

“Yes, I wUl teU you,” said Zosine and drew her breath deeply. 
“But I will not teU you at once. If we have got an hour left, 
Olympia, then in this hour let me hear the name of England and 
of the people who hve there. Let me remember that there are men 
and women who speak the truth, and who love me. Who has 
sent you, Olympia?” 

“Oh, it was a pity. It was enough to break your heart!” said 
Olympia. “It was wretchedness in England! Miss Arabella 
grieves and grudges; she is worrying day and n^ht. If you saw 
her, you would weep over her. She will say nothing about it, 
but she dies fi:om it. 

“At first,” she continued, “one could stiU stand it, although it 
was hard enough to be in her house. For she would not give a 
&:thing out. She thought that when she had died firom grief and 
starvation, you would perhaps forgive her and accept her money. 
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My God, she has never had much flesh on her, the poor girl, and 
now it is as if a stick was walking about, inside her frocks and 
shawls. Her servants starved, and gave notice one by one; her old 
butler and myself were the only people who remaiaed widi her. 
For someone there must be to look after her. She had holes in her 
shoes, and no fingers in her gloves. And still, long ago, when she 
was young, she was the most elegant lady that we saw in Master 
Theodore’s house.” 

“But it became worse still, when she heard from Master 

Theodore on San Domingo ” 

“Has she heard from Papa?” cried Zosine. 

“Yes, from Papa, from Papa himself,” said Olympia, “and she 
heard that it was well with him. For now the tobacco has been 
harvested, he is rich again, and can pay everybody what he 
owes them. From that moment Miss Arabella would no more get 
up in the daytime. ‘I am ashamed to meet the tight of the day,’ 
she said, ‘For when he comes back to England, and asks me about 
his daughter, what am I to answer him? I have forgotten that I 
am an old woman. I have thought and spoken and written tike a 
schoolgirl! What is my destiny to me? You have no destiny 
when you are fifty years old!’ We had to work and eat at night, 
and in the daytime all the shutters of the windows were closed.” 

“Then,” said Olympia, “I went to Master Ambrose ” 

“To Ambrose! Where is Ambrose?” cried Zosine. 

“Master Ambrose is married now,” said Olympia. “He has 
become a genteel gentleman, so sad and melancholy that all people 
must respett him. Does he play any pranks now, or keep race- 
horses, or send flowers to young ladies? Oh, my God, no! He is 
just tike a blessed tittle baby that thinks of nothing but his food. 
‘What are we going to have for dinner?’ he asks, when he gets up 
in the morning. In Master Ambrose’s house I had a decent meal, 
a nice fine meal, for the first time in many months, for his kdy 
was away, and he had a chair set for me at his own table. He 
looked through aU his drawers, and there found the name of the 
lady who was called Mrs. Quincy, and in whose house you had 
last set your dainty tittle feet. I went to Mrs. Quincy; at first I 
offered her a hundred guineas if she would teU me where you 
were, and later I threatened to cut her throat.” 
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“But she did not know where we were!” said Zosine. 

“No, she did not know where you were,” said Olympia. 

“How did you find us then?” Zosine asked again. 

The old woman’s black fece suddenly became empty and ex- 
pressionless, it was as if a door had been banged. “Who of you,” 
she said, “knows our ways? Black people have got their own 
souls, and their own noses. Of that we will not speak. And this 
time,” she added, more to herself than to Zosine, “somebody 
from the old time came and helped me. They came from fiir away 
to show me the road. The Negro to whom I was married came — 
yes, my own baby laughed and jumped a htde ahead of me where 
I walked. But why they came I do not know. And at last, to- 
night, I smelt your danger and your fear! And do you think that 
any human being could have kept me back or made me turn? 
But all this is nothing for nice young ladies to ask about, or 
listen to.” 

To Lucan’s ears Olympia’s account sounded fentastic and 
almost insane. But Zosine was used to the black woman’s ways, 
and knew that to her people and events did not look die same as 
to others. 

“But you ought to have turned back, Olympia,” said Zosine. 
“You have searched so long and you have travelled so fer, only 
to die with us in the end! Oh, my poor Papa! What good does it 
do to him to have grown rich again, and to have got back his 
good name, over which we have grieved so sadly, if in the mean- 
time I am dead? The house where, with so much trouble, you 
have found your way, Olympia, is named Sainte-Barbe. It is a 
murder-house! The people who live in it went away yesterday 
only to return to-night to kiH us. While you were driving with 
the diligence, or crawhng over the feHen tree, they were digging 
our graves outside in the garden.” 

“Now you mtxst tell me,” said Olympia, “what they are called, 
and how everything has come about.” 

“Yes, I will tell you,” said Zosine. “Lucan knows it too. Lucan 
has been my friend here, Olympia. While we were hvin^ at 
Tortuga, you were not nice to her, but now you ought to go 
down on your knees and kiss her hands. And there is,” she went 
on with trembling Ups, “another girl, of whom I shall teU you. 
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But you have come a long way, and you are so old and Bt, you 
must be tired. I will give you some wine. Wehave also got a cake. 
Then you can eat and drink, while I teH you my story, so that 
you will not go to sleep.” 

The old woman drank up the cherry brandy and ate half the 
cake while she waited for Zosine’s tale. 

“Olympia,” said Zosine, “I do not like to tell you these things 
at all. They are dreadful to hear. Do you remember, when I was a 
litde girl, that I read aloud to you from my friry-tale books, 
because you could not read? There were ghouls in them, were- 
wolves, trolls, sometimes you screamed aloud and almost feU 
down from your chair. But those were only fairy tales. These 
thing s are true ! You do not know how one feels when one realizes 
that they exist in the world.” 

The negro woman listened perfectly motionless. With a huge 
hand on each thigh and half-shut eyes, she watched or lurked for 
each of Zosine’s words. 

“This old man here and his wife,” said Zosine, “lured young 
girls to tiheir house, like big spiders in their web. They did dreadful 
things to them, which I do not understand. They sold them across 
the seas to other people, horrid like themselves, who killed them. 
There was a girl named Rosa, just as old as Lucan and me, to 
whom they did this. She was brought to the house of a ghastly 
man, where she had no friends, and no merciful people to help her. 
And there the man strangled her with a rope, and buried her in 
his cellar. He wrote it all to the old man of Sainte-Barbe, and I 
have read the letter myselfl” 

Olympia thought this tale over for a moment. “What!” she 
cried out in a deep, vibrating voice, like the growl of a bi^ angry 
animal. “Did the old man S€h white girls on a market, for money? 
Just as we were sold?” 

“Yes, just like that, Olympia,” Zosine answered, 

“Oh, may the Almighty God strike him then, split him, grind 
his bones to flour!” roared Olympia. “I will hold my ears. I will 
swoon. Nobody can stand listening to you when you tell them 
such things! "'i^at? Did he send white girls across the sea, 
away from their Papa, into the hands of forei^ traders? No, 
go on all the same,” she cried. “Let me hear everything! I shall 
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not die from it yet, not till I have spat into the old man’s free !” 

Zosine went on to tcU her of Monsieur Emmanuel’s visit, of 
her own device about Aunt Arabella’s letter, and of his wild 
flight from the house, up to the moment when the two forlorn 
girls from the room had heard Olympia’s own steps on the garden 
path. She told her tale in a confused, abrupt way, but her old 
black nurse followed it word by word, and seemed to understand 
it all. 

“Oh, you are dever,’’ she said, and nodded her head. “You 
are as clever as Master Theodore himself, when he talked to the 
people who meant to harm him. You can purr as a cat, even with 
a big fury in your heart. You have scared your enemies, the 
wicked people, so that perhaps now they dare not come back. 
"When it grows Hght enough to see the road before us, we will 
go away from here, and you are never to see this bad house 
again.’’ 

Lucan took courage at Olympia’s words, she exclaimed: “Yes, 
Zosine, when it grows Hght, we may get away! We may go to 
Father Vadier’s house. He will help us.” 

“But is the old naan then to get away from us?” Zosine asked 
slowly. 

The black woman had risen, her stout arms were hanging 
down; she opened and shut her hands, and panted heavily. 

“No, he is not to get away from us,” she said. “Now old 
Olympia begins to understand. Many, many nights since Master 
Theodore went away from me, I have lain awake and grieved 
that I was not dead. But now I see that it is good for something. 

I have Hved for seventy years, and some of them have been long 
to get through, but they were not too many. In a rope, you say?” 
she went on. “They strangled the girl in a rope? And now they 
have got another ready for you? Let me have a look at it. It is a 
good, new, strong rope. It will be a joy to tie it round the neck 
of the old man.” She shifted her weight from the one foot to the 
other, and rolled her eyes, so that the white in them gleamed. 

“I thought so,” she cried. “I thought there would be a hook 
in the ceiling I It has been waiting for him a long time. And 
to-night I wm hang him on it.” 

“Olympia, what are you saying?” cried Zosine. “You are old. 
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You puffed and panted every day over the stairs of Tortuga. How 
can you imagine that you can stand your ground, even against 
one single old nun? And would you touch him?” she added with 
a shudder. “You would not touch him, Olympia?” 

“Now, you be silent, my htde doll!” said the old woman. 
“Of these things I know more than you do. The stairs of Tortuga? 
I am going to take a higher step to-night!” 

She dragged the stool, on which Lucan had sat when she had 
read aloud to her teacher, from near the fireplace out into the 
middle of the floor. Staggering on her feet, she heaved her heavy 
body on to it, and fastened the rope that Zosine had brought in 
from the kitchen, to one of the two hooks in the ceiling of the 
room. She made a running noose in it, and bit it. Lucan could 
not get her eyes away from her, so strange and ghosthke did the 
black woman look on the stooL When she stepped down from 
it, she swayed, and shut her eyes. Zosine ran up to her, put her 
arms round her, and sat her down in a chair. After a minute, 
Olympia once more opened her eyes, and stared at the rope that 
hung straight down from the hook. 

“It is the big snake!” she said in a dull voice. 

“Are you ill, Olympia?” Zosine asked. 

“No, my little one,” Olympia answered, “now I am well. Now 
let him come home.” 



Mr. Pennhaixow Comes Home 


S AINTE-BARBE’S cock crew; the mo rning came. Lucan 
and Zosine had been sitting on the sofe, one on each side 
of Olympia, and Zosine with her head on her shoulder. The old 
negro woman’s body radiated a kind of warmth and hope; close 
to her the girls had even in the course of the night, from time to 
time, fallen into a short doze. Olympia had pushed off her wet 
shoes, and sat with her feet on the fender to dry them. Now the 
fire had died out, and the candles on the table had burnt down. 
In the grey light of dawn one could already dimly distinguish the 
outline of the windows on the wall, and of the two big cupboards 
in the room. The wind had decreased, and the noise of the rain 
was no longer heard in the room. 

Somewhere in the house a door was opened. Without moving, 
Lucan and Zosine looked at one another. A series of flint sounds 
followed, and at the same moment one idea ran through the 
minds of both the girls. They remembered the cellar under the 
house, and the narrow stair leading up from it to a comer of the 
corridor. During the night they had not thought of it. 

The cellar of Sainte-Barbe was no longer in use. There was an 
outside door to it in the gable of the house, opposite the gable 
where the wood-stack stood, but it had been locked and barred 
for almost a hundred years. Only once, shordy after their arrival, 
the girls had been down in the long, dark vaults. This deep cellar 
was older than the rest of the building, and had been the most 
important part of it at the time when Sainte-Barbe still had its 
own vineyards. The young English girls had looked at the heavy 
casks, and had wondered at the thickness of the walk, and at the 
fret tliat no sound from above found its way down here. 

Either, they thought, the visitor who now moved so softly in 
the house came from outside it, and would perhaps have chosen 
this way because he did not want to walk past the wood-stack; 
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or ebe, tibiey thought again, he had been in the house for many 
hours, from before the moment when they had lighted Monsieur 
Emmanuel out, and had begun to strain their ears for any new 
sound in the dark. No nobe of comings and goings above would 
have reached him down there. Or he might perhaps just once, 
like a distant vibration in the night round hint, have caught 
Zosine’s long, wild shriek when, through the entrance-door, she 
recognised Olympia’s voice. 

Quiet, deadened steps now came along the flags of the corridor. 
At ^e sound of these steps Olympia sat up straight. She listened 
again, and Zosine felt how her mighty body stiffened beside her. 
A moment after she rose. Without the shghtest nobe, and with a 
sing ul a r Hghtness, like that of a big black cat, she ghded along the 
wall to the comer between the door and the cupboard, where her 
figure became a lm ost indbtinguishable from the dark wall. 

He who came was in no hurry. At first he walked towards the 
door of the dining-room. But he stopped outside it, as if hesitat- 
ing, and took a few steps down the corridor, to the door that led 
to the bedroom of the two girb. Lucan and Zosine Ibtened to hb 
movements with every nerve and fibre strained, so that it seemed 
to them that they were following him with their eyes. He stood 
stiU for a long time outside their door, as if to make certain that 
no sound came from inside it. Then he slowly turned the door 
handle. On the threshold he once more hesitated, and craned hb 
neck before he crossed it, and gazed round the httle room. The 
two untouched beds caught hb eye, and he nodded hb head. StiU 
without a sound, he went to the ■window and drew the curtain. 
The dayhght gave him the confirmation he wanted: no one had 
slept in the room that night. Hb instractions had been carried out; 
what was to be done had been accompHshed. He was right to 
have come home. He nodded once more, and cleared hb throat. 
The girb had already recognized Mr. PennhaUow’s footsteps; in 
thb brief nobe — z little appro'ving chuckle — ^they now recognized 
hb low, hoarse voice. A moment after, the door of the dining- 
room was quietly opened, and the old man poked in hb head, 
and threw a watchful, piercing glance around him. 

When they had heard the door from the corridor to their bed- 
room being opened, both the young girb had sunk from the sofii 
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on to the floor. Lucan lay wifli her 6.ce on the sofe-seat, Zosine 
crouched in firont ot it with her arm on it. They were hidden 
fcom the incomer by the tall back of the so&, but between it and 
the wail Zosine could follow him with her eyes. 

The old man looked exactly as he had done on the day when 
he gently turned the handle of Mrs. Quincy’s door, and entered 
the office in London. He had the same long, black coat on, the 
heavy shoes, and the old, tail hat. He came in as meekly and un- 
pretentiously as then, and his little bland smile just as then gave 
the impression that he might smile deeper than other people, 
but was subduing his mirth, out of some particular consideration 
for the people at whom he smiled. That day Zosine had put her 
handkerchief to her mouth to hide her laughter, now she bit her 
bps to Quench a shriek. 

Mr. PennhaUow slowly let his eyes run round flie dining-room. 
He came from a room where he had let the Hght in, and it took 
him some time to distinguish the objects here. For a minute he 
gazed at the supper-table with the burnt-down candles, and at the 
chairs pushed back firom it. Just as in the bedroom, he went to the 
window, and pulled aside the curtain, and the dim morning Hght 
feu upon his fece. It was grey as usual, and even more devoid of 
colour. Whether he had spent the night in a diUgence, or in the 
cellar of Sainte-Barbe, he had not slept much. The old man was 
tired. But as he looked round the room, a Htde deHcate blush of 
content mounted into his leaden cheeks. He ran the lip of the 
tongue over his Hps. 

At this moment, when his old, happy face was %hted up by 
the dawn, Olympia firom her comer by me cupboard gave a long, 
terrific roar, as if the big wild animd, which a short time ago 
had growled in firont of the fire, now made its mighty, deadly 
leap. “Papa le Roi!” she yelled. 

Mr. PennhaUow, in his surprise, took a short step back, and the 
fiiint colour feded firom his fece. But immediately after he was 
quiet as before, and his pale eyes met the eyes of the woman. 

“It is Papa le Roi!’’ Olympia once more roared firom the 
middle of the floor, swinging hex arms, and throwing her body 
forward and back. “It is the grey man from tire woods, who Im 
come back!” 
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Zosine had stood up automatically, and without knowing that 
she did. Behind Olympia’s colossal wild figure, Mr. Pennhallow 
caught sight of her pale face, and for a second his eyes glinted. 
Zosine never forgot this glint; during many years she dared not 
recall it, and later she thought: “It was the eyes of a snake which 
realizes that it had missed its stroke.” Then he turned away firom 
her. As calmly as if nothing tmusual had happened, he went to 
the second window of the room, and here too drew back the 
curtain. He slowly measured the Negro-woman with his eyes, 
but for another minute remained silent. 

“Who,” he at last very gently asked the girl, “have you let in 
here to-night? Has this tmhappy, mad black woman sought 
shelter at Sainte-Barbe in the storm? If so, it was right and 
charitable to open the door to her.” 

Zosine did not answer. She felt, with a horrible giddiness, that 
the old man, if the two had been alone in the house, once more 
could have forced her back into the world of Hes and deceit in 
which they had been living together for months. But Olympia 
stood on the floor between them hke a soHd and unshakable 
reality, and her shriek still re-echoed from the walls. Olympia 
belonged to Tortuga and to Zosine’s old life, she would at mis 
moment have died for her Master’s daughter, and she had 
bellowed her accusation at the face of the old man. The Negress 
spoke and behaved like a mad woman, and stfll it was her presence 
which drove back the fldsehood at Sainte-Barbe, as now the 
morning light was slowly driving back the darkness into the 
comers of me room. 

“Why,” asked Mr. Pennhallow, “are you up so early? WTiat 
has been going on in this house to-night?” 

Zosine did not answer this time either, but she looked straight 
at him. For the first time her young fi.ce expressed the hatred, the 
loathing and the contempt with which he inspired her. There was 
a franker and deeper threat in the gurl’s glance than in the black 
woman’s fury. The old man’s long grey fice was changed under 
it; the smile on it widened, and became almost sickly in its mild- 
ness, a grin. He seemed to writhe back a little towards the 
window-siU. 

“Aye, my dear young fiiends,” he said, “now we wfll talk 
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togedier of wtat Las happened here to-night. And of what is 
going to happen here to-day.” 

Olympia suddenly stopped her wild war-dance and stood 
immovable, like a majestic, dark statue. Then she took a step 
towards the man before her, and stared at him. 

“Where do you come from?” she cried in a deep, ringing; voice, 
“you grey man who ate my child! You were as old as you are 
now fifty years ago. Could you no longer lie still in your grave?” 



The Rope Once More 


M r. PENNELALLOW did not look at Olympia, but again 
let his glance run round the room. It passedLucan’s crouch- 
ing figure by the sofi., and, in the midst of the celling, was caught 
by the rope in the hooL He broke into a long noiseless laughter. 

“What have you been doing here?” he asked. “What comedy 
is it, that you have meant to play? Come, tell me all about it.” 

Olympia fiimbled in the folds of her clothes, and pulled out a 
heavy object. It was a big old pistol. It was with this same pistol 
that, at Tortuga, she had meant to defend her master’s life. In 
the silence of the room there was a short, sharp click as she 
cocked it. 

“No!” she said. “No! It is you who are now to tell of all the 
evU that you have done. I shall not shoot before you have finished. 
Did you eat my child? Was its flesh sweet to your mouth? Were 
you going to sell Master Theodore’s child, you devil and swine 
feom the slavers, as you sold the pretty black girls? Yes, think 
the matter well over. For I am not going to let you off. This time 
you would have to gnaw the flesh off your own fingers before I 
let you go!” 

The Master again laughed, gently, as in his own thoughts. 
“There!” cried Olymj^ia, and pointed with the pistol at the 
stool beneath the noose. ^‘You shall stand up there, and tell me 
everything!” 

“There?” said the old man, “on my own stool? The stool on 
which my little pupils sat when they read pious stories to me? 
Aye, it is a worthy pulpit for the sermon that I am going to 
preach to you.” 

He stood up on the stool, all the while smiling gently, as if he 
were humouring a party of dear children by joining in their play. 
“Put the rope round your neck!” cried the Negro woman. 
“Round my neck?” said Mr. PennhaUow. “Aye, I will put it 
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round ray neck. I have a mind to know for myself how it feels 
there. It is a graceful dergyman’s collar. Is it now as you want it? 
Then we wUl have a talk together. And I think that we are all 
going to enjoy it.” 

He really had put the rope round his neck. His fece was ashen, 
and his big, dark hands, that hung straight down, trembled. But 
his mild, quiet dignity did not leave him, even as he stood thus, 
with the \wd woman’s pistol pointed at him. 

“You simpletons,” he said very slowly. “You fools. I will 
enlighten you, and show you the black hole at the edge of which 
you stand. In your ignorance you imagine that you can harm me. 
But no human being can do me any harm. When you puU the 
trigger of your pistol, you old black hag, you will hear a click, and 
nothing more. It is not me, it is you and your lasses, who are in 
danger here. Yes, you are in a more dreadM danger this morning 
than you have ever been! My heart bleeds for you. 

“''X^y should I not,” he went on, “answer you as poHtely as I 
answered the old Judge of Lund, who came here with all the 
greatness of the Law, and went away with an apology? I have 
never refused to answer the questions of honest people. But I 
have more things to tell you, than you have to question me about. 

“You have been afraid to die to-night, and you rejoice now 
because you have managed to escape deatk But there is some- 
thing that you will not escape. It is the living death of insanity. 
You, my old mother, may hold yourself to be safe from it, 
because you are already insane. But still it will be a sad thing for 
you to see the girl, whom you came to help, more mad than 
yourself, a maniac, who shrieks when she sees you, and bites you 
when you try to cuddle her. And from that you will not be saved. 

“I myself,” he continued, and although his teeth were chatter- 
ing slightly a dehcate, clear light spread over his free, “am safe and 
happy wherever I go. No human being can take away my heart’s 
content from me. The bargain that I have made is too firmly 
established for that. 

“But you, my children, have many things to fear. You were 
afraid to die, you who are virtuous and chaste, and who beHeve 
in Paradise? I tell you, that life to you will be worse than death. 

“It is not I who am going to harm you, my children,” he said. 
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“You will take care of that yourself. Believe me, I know pious 
people and their consciences. My fether and my grand&ther, and 
my great-grandfether, too, were good, pious people, and prophets 
to their congregations, in my cold home country. Their con- 
science left them no peace, and permitted them nothing in all 
the world. It had got stronger and more delicate instruments 
to torture them with than those that I have handled in the 
vaults of the old prisons, and in the hands of their conscience they 
were as naked, pinioned and gagged as the people who were 
brought down there. 

“Adas !” he continued slowly, “they had to forsake everything, 
they had to starve their bodies and souls to death at the bidding 
of meir consciences. What infinite penance they must do for the 
pale pleasure of a moment. How did a small, unchaste thought 
pinch, flay and scorch them all through their long nights. Their 
consciences drew deep furrows in their ftces, like the scars after 
the hot irons; it put out their eyes and made them tremble in the 
dark. And their bitter, undying envy of those who were not 
slaves of their consciences stuck in them, like the poles on which 
the victims of old days were impaled, and made their souls grow 
gangrenous round it. Verily, I know the torments of pious people 
better than anyone else in the world. 

“And do you now, my foolish Htde children,” he asked again 
softly, “believe that you can kill a human being and live on after 
it? I myself, I tell you, am well enough here, on my stool. The 
rope is an old friend of mine, and has been useful to me before 
now. I flatter myself that I look well, and in harmony here. But 
how will I look, later on, to you, in your dreams at night? You 
win be sick when you dasp a necklace round your own necks. 
How many times a year will you feint at the sight of blood?” 

Lucan had risen. Unable to listen any longer to her old teacher, 
she stood for a moment, deadly pale, before him, and then 
staggered towards the door of her room. But he stopped her with 
a gesture. 

“Come here, my little guileless daughter,” he said. “I have got 
a letter in my pocl^t which I have kept for you. Take it and read 
it.” He took a letter from his pocket and handed it to her, but as 
she did not move, he let it mop on tbe floor. “Your lover in 
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England will come over here to fetch you,” he went on, and 
smiled at her. “He is feee once more, and nothing will prevent 
you and him feom marrying and being happy. Is your wedding- 
ring, then, to stick to your finger with blood? Your child wiU be 
bom with another red ring round its throat, and it will ask you 
where it has got it from. When you teach it to read, it wiU be the 
letters of our old school books at Sainte-Barbe which wiU turn 
up and form themselves into hideous words. I wUl be standiag 
behind you, on this stool, with the rope round my neck, when 
you gaze into the looking-glasses of your pretty rooms, until, 
squealing, you break them all with your fists, and your husband 
wnl have to shut you up, with shutters to the windows, and a 
strong woman to put the strait-jacket on you. It is then that, like 
my other girls, you wUl be taught to yearn for the river, for the 
deep weU, for tlie rope itself.” 

He stood for a while in silence, and again his face shone. 

“I have told you,” he exclaimed, “that I am safe wherever I am. 
Everything is permitted me. My happiness cannot be affected by 
outward things. 

“The happenings that have shodced you,” he continued, “and 
which have upset your peace of mind, my htde children, were 
nothing but small attentions towards the power which I serve, and 
which has thus made me safe. They were jokes by which, from 
time to time, I expressed my gratitude. My old unde, whom you 
remember, black woman, and for whom you mistook me, like- 
wise fiom time to time showed his zeal in the same service. "When 
he tasted the flesh of your child, good mother, it was to amuse his 
master. When I sent my girls to my own places it was in the 
humble hope of making bum snule. Alas! the hope sometimes 
deceived me, as it did with your friend Rosa, and I was a little 
ashamed of myself, a litde bashful before him. But I have been 
in luck too. I have succeeded in amusing him. I have seen another 
of my girls, when she had come to the end of the road, unto 
which I had set her. The pink, sweet-scented rose from the 
En g lis h garden had become black and charred, and its smell gave 
offence. There evil had taken root, and had spread nicely. I have 
often since then thought of her with pleasure. I will think of her 
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now. 
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“Stop him. Olympia!” cried Zosine ■with white lips. 

“But these thiags were only trifles,” said he. “I have given him 
a richer gift when I gave him my own soul. We know it well, he 
and I. See, then, how true he is to his ftithftil servants, see how all 
things join to be good in his sight. For it was to you, Lucan and 
Zosine, that I was a father. When you had no home and no 
ftiends, I gave you shelter under my roof. I became your friend. 
I taught you wisdom, and opened your eyes to die greatness of 
the world. You two I would never have harmed. I was in earnest 
when I told you that I would send you into the houses of good, 
pious people, of bishops in England. I was in earnest when I said 
that we should meet again, and talk of great and sweet things. 
You yourself, upon your own, have found the path to Hes and 
deceit, and to murder. 

“Maybe,” he added with a litde smile, “maybe you imagine 
that I shall have to pay for my happiness on earth in another life. 
You are much mistaken, my children. My pleasure is to last for 
ever and ever. How can it be otherwise, when I shall come to a 
place where all is in accordance ■with myself, and filled •with the 
same spirit as that which Hves in my o’wn heart? I shall meet my 
girls there again; they ■will howl at me once more, and I shall 
laugh at them again.” 

“Oh, stop him, Olympia!” cried Zosine. 

Olympia lifted her huge arm and took aim. 

In the other room Lucan had sunk on her knees. Now she 
jumped up, and came running into the dining-room. 

“Zosine!” she cried. “Olympia! You must not kill him! Do 
you not see that he is right? We cannot hve if we kill him. None 
of us can Hve!” 

Beside herself, she seized the old woman’s arms and dung to 
her. In a violent movement Olympia shook her off. There was a 
diort, sharp noise as the pistol missed fire. 

“Aye,” smiled the man on the stool, “the powder ■will have 
become damp in the rain last night Take your time, my black 
sister. Try the other barrel, and after that load your pistol once 
more. It will dick on you again, and again! 

“But first,” he went on, “listen to me, woman of San 
Domingo, for I am longing to have a talk ■with you. Do you 
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know yourself so litde that you believe that this is what you 
want? Have you forgotten the old black nights of long ago, of 
your youth? Come, I will call them back to you. 

“We might talk together,” he said, “of the goat without horns. 
But I win tell you of a finer gift which you may bring to him 
whom you have served before now, who will not have forgotten 
you. Give him, to-night, the lamb without a speck, the httle 
white lamb which you have yourself fed and fondled ! And which 
trusts you, and seeks her refuge in your bosom! Why, do you 
think, were you allowed to find your way to this house, and to 
be with me and her at this hour? On that dark road, who was 
your leader? In your own heart you guessed, then, and you know 
now, that he is ready to grant you a sweeter ecstasy and a deeper 
ticHe than you have ever experienced before. He is waiting for 
you. Is he to wait in vain?” 

Olympia had cocked the second hammer of her pistol, but 
slowly her hand sank down. Once more she raised it, and once 
more it sank. For the third time she brought it up, and for the 
third time, as if forced down by a heavy weight, it sank to her 
side. She covered her fece with her left arm as, for the last time, 
she raised her right arm and, blindly, took aim at the man before 
her. 

“Oh, Olympia! Oh, Zosine!” cried Lucan. “Have pity on him! 
Do you not see that he is out of his mind? He is not as evil as he 
thinks himself! And even if it were so there is forgiveness for all 
human beings! There is an infinite grace in the world. There is 
grace for him too. Have pity on him! Have mercy!” 

Her beseeching voice was choked by her emotion at the same 
second as a terrible shriek from the old man’s Kps re-echoed from 
the four walls of the room. 

“What!” he cried. “What! A young girl begs forgiveness for 
me1 A maiden cries grace for me! It is Rosa who prays for me! 
It must not be. It is the one thing which must never be. Stop her! 
Silence her! Knock her down and make her stop! Drive her out 
from here! Away! Away!” 

“Yes. Grace!” Lucan cried and fell on her knees. 

The Master lifted his hand as in rending, unbearable pain, and 
shook his broad forefinger in the air before her. His fiice was 
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distorted. He opened his mouth wide and made an effort to 
shriek again, but his lips were stiff; froth ran down them. He 
held both hands to his throat and to the rope there, and in one 
great movement, as if he fled from an advancing, devouring fire, 
he stepped over the edge of the stool. 

A ireadful sound, a raw and raucous rattle broke from his 
throat. For a moment his feet struggled in the air, and his body- 
spun in the empty space. Then the swing of the rope decreased 
and stopped, it hung straight down from the ceiling as before, 
with a heavy, dead weight at the end of it. 

Zosine, like Lucan, had sunk on her knees beside the old black 
woman, she hid her face in her clothes. But Lucan stiU, trembling, 
with -wide-opened, dear eyes, stared at the free in the air before 
her. 

“Yes. Grace!” she whispered, without kno-wmg that she spoke. 
“Forgiveness. Mercy!” 
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Two Letters 

W HEN Lucan, as it seemed to her, after an eternity of dark- 
ness, rose from the floor, her soul held but one single 
thought: “Away!” Away from Sainte-Barbe, the place flut was 
for ever cursed. She took Olympia’s hand to draw her and 
Zosine with her on her flight from the room and the house. 

The Negro woman did not move. When the doomed man 
before her had uttered his last cry, she herself had opened her 
mouth wide in a long, dumb shriek towards him. But as he 
stepped over the edge of the stool, and his body, in the sudden, 
convulsive swinging of the rope, passed close to hers, her jaw 
fell, her arm with the pistol once more sank down, and she stood 
as if she had been turned to stone. After a minute she whispered a 
few words in a strange, guttural language, and .sole mnly crossed 
herself three times. Lucan turned to Zosine. 

Zosine lay in a heap on the floor, so deadly stiU that a shiver of 
terror ran through her fnend. Lucan tried to raise her to her feet, 
but she hung lifeless in her arms, and her eyes were big and dark, 
as if her body were imitating the body in the rope, and her eyes 
reflecting thelast sight thathadmetthem,so that they would now 
be blind to all others. Lucan cried out her name, and supported 
her drooping head, but Zosine did not seem to hear or to feel. 

At last the old woman slowly turned round towards the girls, 
and stared at them. The rigidity of her Hmbs dissolved. She pushed 
aside Lucan, and with an extraordinary display of strength lifted 
Zosine in her arms. Her free changed and quivered, two big tears 
rolled down her heavy cheeks as she held the girl to her bosom 
and broke into a low, soft and wild babble, as if she were cuddling 
a small child. 

“Oh, my baby!” she cried, “rest your head on these dry 
breasts, as you did when they were full! Stay with the black 
woman, and suck away her great sins, as you did before! Smile 
at her again, my little child, and call her again your lump of black 
sugar! Oh, my baby!” 

She carried the girl almost to the door, and Lucan followed her. 
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None of diem diought of putting on a bonnet or a shawl; they 
fled as they were, in their rain-splashed and crumpled clothes. 

They did not consult, either, where they were to go. But Lucan 
had twice named Father Vadier; and her thoughts hastened to his 
house. 

Before she left; the room, she threw a last bewildered and sad 
glance round her, and on the floor caught sight of the letter which 
Mr. PennhaUow had held towards her, and which she could not 
take fromhis hand. She hadhardly heard whathe had saidaboutit, 
but she dimly felt that a letter from England ought not to be left 
in this room. At the last moment she picked it up from the floor. 

With Olympia’s help, she again dragged the heavy chest away 
from the entrance door. While they worked at it, Zosine stood 
le aning against the wall, deadly pale and dumb. 

As long as she hved Lucan never forgot the fresh air of this 
morning, as it met her when she opened the door. It was quite 
hght now. Above the fields a thin mist floated; the landscape was 
calm and serene. The trees were dripping with rain, and there 
were puddles of water in the garden path. 

In order to support Zosine, Lucan had to deal with the letter 
that she stiU held in her hand. She gazed at it, uncertain what to 
do with it. “But there are two letters here!” she exclaimed. 

The one letter was from England, and bore her name; it had 
been opened. The other had no stamp and was not closed. Lucan 
would let it drop, but Olympia stopped her. “No,” she said. 
“There may be something that one ought to know written on a 
paper. Read it, you, who can read!” 

The girl looked at the letter. She recognized Mr. PennhaHow’s 
hand-writing, which she knew so well from their lessons, and 
trembled to read the words which he had written down. The 
letter only contained a few lines, they ran: 

“Come to Sainte-Barbe at once. I have a piece of ioformation 
for you, about which we will have to come to a decision.” 

It was not dated, but it was addressed to Monsieur Emmanuel 
Tinchebrai at Peyriac. 

Lucan thought the matter over. “This is the letter,” she 
exclaimed, “which Mr. PennhaUow wrote yesterday, or the day 
before — ^1 can no longer keep account of the days! lie gave it to 
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Cion to deliver. But almost at once he called it bach again. He 
went himself instead with the message it contained.” 

Out here, in the dear morning air, shecouldnot realize that that 
iuformation, of which the letter spoke, was the information about 
Zosine’s and her own knowledge of the crimes at Sainte-Barhe, 
and the decision which was to be taken was their sentence of death. 

She was about to tear up the letter when Zosine took her hand. 
‘‘No, wait!” she said, and for a minute stood silent, looking at 
the paper. 

“Somebody,” she said at last, very slowly, “is to come, some 
time, and find Sainte-Barbe as it is now. Let it be him, then. He 
will heheve that the letter has been written this morning. Mon- 
sieur Tiachebrai is in the service of the police. Let it be the police 
themselves who first open the door here.” 

“But how are we to send the letter to him? ” Lucan asked. 

It took Zosine a long time to answer, as if her brain was work- 
ing with infinite difficulty. “We must give it to somebody whom 
we meet on the road,” she said. 

Just as she had finished speaking, she and Lucan caught sight of 
a human figure by the garden wall. It was no wonder that they 
had not noticed him before, for he stood perfectly stiU, his blouse, 
shoes and hands were so caked with day and mud, and his &ce 
itself so grey with dirt, that he seemed to be one with the walk 
It was Cion. 

Theboyleanedhalf against the garden wall and half onjhis heavy 
spade. He was soaked by the rain, and looked as if he could hardly 
keep upright He stared with wide-opened eyes atthe three women, 
but seemed too ill and exhausted to take in what he saw. Evai 
Olympia’s unexpected and strange figure only made his mouth 
widen in a kind of dead grin, as if he did not beHeve his eyes. 

Zosine looked at him. “Cion,” she called gently. “Come here, 
Clonl” 

Cion hesitated, and looked as if he wanted to run away. But 
after a moment he put down his spade and, half sideways, came 
a few steps nearer. 

“Speak to him, Lucan,” said Zosine. “He understands you 
better than me. Tell him,” she continued very slowly as before, 
“that he is to go down to Monsieur Tiachebrai in Peyriac with 
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tilis letter from Mr. Permhallow. He is to deliver it at his house, 
and to go away at once, without spealdng to anybody.” 

Although she did not understand what Zosine wanted, Lucan 
repeated her order to the boy, and put the letter into his clammy 
hand. It shook as he took the paper from her. “He is ill,” Lucan 
thought. “H6 has been standing out here all night. He has got 
fever!” Cion read her compassion in her eyes, and shrank away 
from her in such obvious fear of being spoken to again or 
of being touched that Lucan grew silent and left him alone. 

She looked down at her own letter. She did not know the 
handwriting, and wondered who would write to her, at Sainte- 
Barbe, from England. Slowly and dimly Afr. Pennhallow’s words 
came back to her, and she threw a glance at Zosine, as if to have 
them confirmed by her, before she put the letter into the pocket 
of her skirt While they walked down the road and through the 
forest she twice put down her hand to feel if it was still there. 
But it was not until two days later that she took it up and read 
it. She then found it to be anything but a neat and well-propor- 
tioned letter. It was short in itself but had a very long postscript. 
This is what she then read: 

“Miss Lucan Beixenden, — ^Am I worthy that you should read 
a letter which I have written? I have asked myself this question 
many times. But it is for you to decide, as it is for you to decide 
everything in my Hfe. I am a young man of little merit or virtue, 
a rough sailor, perhaps a sinner in the eyes of God. But just as, 
on the sea, any merchant-boat or whaler steers her course by the 
stars, I must, wherever I am, steer my course by your wiU. 

“I write this letter to impart two things to you. 

“I first beg your permission to tel you that I am free. The word 
which bound me when I met you in France has been given back 
to me. If it had not been so I should, I trust, in tlie thought and 
memory of you, have kept it. But the lady, who was to have been 
my wife has found, God bless her for it, the richest old man in 
England, who better than I, can give her what she wants in the 
world. This is the first of the two things which I wanted to teU 
you. 

“I neict beg your permission to come to France, to see you one 
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single time more. You will ask: Why should I let him see me? 
And I can give no reasonable answer to your question. But at 
times, lately, a strange thing has happened to me. Against aU 
reason — ^for I know in what good and safe care you are — have 
felt that you might need protection. And you will not, I think, 
be so hard as to order me to bear this presentiment in silence and 
with patience. But out of compassion, from your mild and kind 
heart, you may send me just one word in reply to my prayer. 

“I have the honour to be, until death, 

“Your obedient servant, 

“No£l Haetraott. 

“PS. — Miss BeUenden. You have never heard me say one 
sensible word to you, with the exception of the very last sentence 
m the garden. If it were possible diat you would allow me to 
repeat this sentence every day of my life, notin words, butin ahmy 
doings, you might perhaps m the end come to think better of me. 

“P.PS. — ^Miss Lucan. The very last thing I would have happen 
is that you should find me preposterous or conceited. Do not 
beheve, that, because you are land enough to read this letter I 
shall take your kindness to be more than you mean it to be. I 
swear to you that, as I write, I am the humblest person on earth. 
But I reahze myself that, in spite of this, my letter will betray to 
you that sky-high hope, that indescribable joy which fills me at the 
idea that I might help, serve or gladden you in any possible way. 

“P.PS. — have re-written this letter many times, but have not 
succeeded in improving it. So I finish it now, in order that it shall 
not further anger you. “Your servant 

“No£l Hartrankt.” 

When Lucan, Zosine and the old negro-woman had got a bit 
into the wood they sat down on a slope, to let Zosine rest. 

Zosine looked round her, and said, “Cion and I are much alike, 
after all.” Her voice was so toneless and distant, and her words in 
themselves so strange, that Lucan found nothing to answer. A 
Htde later Zosine added: “And no wonder!” This time her words 
clearly expressed her thought, “For we are both murderers!” and 
Lucan’s heart for a moment seemed almost to stop with fear and 
pity for her fiiend’s sake. 



Joliet 


F ather VADIER’S hoxise, which Lucan and Zosine had 
often passed on their walks, stood a htde by itself at the 
end of the village. It was surrounded by a garden and a low wall 
of grey stone, a big old mulberry-tree shaded the gate. The house 
itself was grey, low and modest, and the roof sloped down at 
one side, but as the young girls and the negro woman approached 
it along the road, a fine carriage and pair were waitmg outside 
the door. Father Vadier himself was standing beside it, talking to 
the coachman on the box. 

Father Vadier looked towards the three women, and shaded 
his eyes with his hand, so as better to see them. He interrupted his 
talk with the coachman and went a few steps to meet them. He 
greeted them kindly and took Zosine’s hand. “Come and sit 
down, mademoiselle,” he said, and led her to a stone seat by the 
wall. “I am happy to see you at my house.” 

Lucan was conscious how strange and dismal they must all 
three look in the dayhght. But Zosine sat down as mechanically 
as a doll, and pale as a corpse. Olympia sank down beside her; her 
clothes were tumbled and soiled by the mud of last night. “And 
I myself,” the girl thought, “am surely as bad as they!” She stood 
erect, fece to face with Father Vadier. Now, she refleaed, she 
would have to teUhim all that had happened at Sainte-Barbe. She 
remembered that fresh, hard-faced clergyman in England, who 
had conducted her own fether’s funeral, who had questioned her 
so sternly on the orthodoxy of the man of science, and had seemed 
to doubt his hope of salvation. Trembling, she collected all her 
strength to meet his questions and to protect her friend. 

But Father Vadier £d not ask her any questions; he only raised 
his voice a little and called towards the house. “Brigitte,” he said 
as a peasant-woman in a white cap, with a round rubicund free 
appeared in the doorway. “Please bring us out some enps of 
good strong coffee. The young ladies, who have come to see us, 
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are tdred and in need of a warm drink.” Lucan thought, “Does 
he not want us inside his house?” 

Father Vadier went back to the coachman to give him a short 
order, and then stood by the seat, while Brigitte brought and 
poured out the coffee. To the young girls it seemed almost impos- 
sible on this morning to do anything so trivial as drinking cofiee, 
and Zosine could not hft her hand to receive the cup. But Father 
Vadier made Brigitte hold the cup to her Bps, and with a Htde 
smile urged her to swallow the hot, strengthening drink. 

“And now,” he said gendy, “you must come with me to 
Johet.” 

A sudden long shiver ran through Zosine’s body. “You and 
your sister,” Father Vadier said to Lucan, “and this woman, 
whom I understand to be your companion or maid, will aU be 
welcome at Johet. Your sister is not well. You must change your 
clothes, and you both want better care and tending than I can 
give you here. It was by a happy chance that Madame de 
Valfonds this very morning sent her carriage to my house.” 

Zosine had risen from the seat. “No,” she whispered. “I cannot 
go to Johet. I must go on. You must let me go on.” But she 
wavered on her feet, and could not take a step. 

Father Vadier put his hand under her arm and supported her. 
“Yes, my dear young lady,” he said, “you must follow me to 
Johet. There you will be well looked after. The mistress of Johet, 
ever since she saw you at the feast of the vintage, has felt a hvely 
sympathy for you; she will wish to talk to you, and to hear all 
about you.” 

Zosine looked at him. “Whl the mistress of Johet,” she said 
slowly, “wish to hear all about me?” 

“Yes, my child,” said Father Vadier. 

She stood immovable for a while. “Let it be as she wishes, 
then,” she said. “Let us go there.” 

Lucan felt as if she were dreaming when, the morning after 
that terrible night, she drove up the long avenue to Johet, 
amongst the groups of old trees and the terraces at which she had 
often gazed from a distance. Olympia, as soon as she had taken 
her seat in the carriage, had fallen into a sudden, heavy sleep, in 
which she kept moaning and sighing. Zosine remained as sdU as 
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if she neither heard nor saw anything around her. Once she ran 
her hand over the smooth cloth of the carriage seat, and then 
looked at her fingers as in surprise or wonder. Father Vadier kept 
up a hght, gentle conversation with the girls while they drove on. 
He talked of the storm that was now over, and of the sun that 
was just breaking through the clouds, and he showed them an 
old tree in the park in which the pbilospher Montesquieu had cut 
his name. 

“Baron Thds&,” he said, “has gone away firom JoHet for a few 
days to his relations in Nimes. His grandmother has been uneasy 
in his absence; she is old and needs peace in her house and in her 
heart. She was anxiods last night, and unable to sleep; that is why 
she has sent for me this morning, as she has done once or twice 
before. But she is not aware that I am bringing two young visitors 
to her house.” 

At the foot of the stairs to the long, white building Zosine 
again trembled violently, and gave Father Vadier an imploring 
glance. He took her hand, and reached his other hand to Lucan. 
Olympia remained on the terrace, and Lucan saw how the foot- 
man, who opened the door to them, was suddenly turned to 
stone at the sight of her huge and strange figure. 

The long room into which Father Vadier led the two girls was 
Hght and airy. So many beautiful things here seemed to receive 
them with kindness that Lucan’s eyes filled with tears, as slowly 
and timidly she gazed around her. But the next thing which met 
her eyes took her breath away. It was a painting of a young lady 
in a green garden, with a basket of flowers on her arm, and this 
young lady, in fiice and figure, and in the happy and confident 
smile with which she seemed to meet the looker-on, was so like 
Zosine that Lucan nearly cried out her name aloud. Even the 
careless feshion in which her brown hair was tied up was the same 
as the way, the evening before, Zosine had done her own pretty 
hair. How wonderful it was to meet Zosine here on the blue wall 
between two of the tall windows! And, alas! how sad was the 
contrast between the happy, graceful painted figure in the 
idyflic surroundings and her mend’s exhausted and broken form. 

By the window in the fiirfhest end of the room an old kdy sat 
in a deep armchair. A younger, thin and stiff woman, that same 
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lady companion that Lucan and Zosine had seen in the carriage at 
Peyriac, was arranging her cushions, and at die sight of the visitors 
drew back behind her chair. 

“Madame,” Father Vadier softly and respectfully addressed 
the old lady, “I am here bringing you the two young English 
misses who have been visiting your neighbourhood. They 
have left Sainte-Barbe. Something that has happened there — 
but what, I do not know— has shocked and frightened them. They 
stand in need of that shelter from the turbulence and sadness of 
the world, which JoHet can provide them.” 

Madame de Valfonds looked up at the strangers, surprised and, 
after the habit of very old people, with a kind of reticence. 

The mistress of Joliet was a highly dignified and graceful 
woman. It was still evident that in her young days she must have 
been beautiful and spirited. But she had grown older since the 
day when the girls had seen her at the vintage; her noble free and 
dehcate hands were almost transparent, the dark brilliant eyes lay 
deep in their sockets. With the assistance of her companion, she 
rose from the chair, advanced a step, and greeted the priest and 
the girls with dignity and courtesy. Her glance for a moment 
rested with pleasure upon Lucan’s lovely free. But as it fell upon 
the free of Zosine the old kdy stiffened. 

“I have heard your name, youn^ ladies,” she said after a long 
time, in a dear, quivering voice. “But you wiU forgive me that 
I no longer remember it. Be kind enough to tell me what you 
are called.” Her eyes did not leave Zosine’s free. 

The girl drew her breath deeply. “My name is Zosine 
Tabbemor,” she said. 

Madame de Valfonds grew very pale; her eyelids trembled. 
“After whom,” she asked slowljr, “are you named Zosine?” 

“After Mama,” Zosine said, “and after her own mother.” 

Madame de Valfonds Hfted her hands to her heart. “And what 
was the rest of your Grandmama’s name?” she whispered. 

“Grandnoama was French,” Zosine answered, “and her name 
was d’Acier de I’Orvflle.” 

A clear, deep flush rose into the old lady’s cheeks, her free 
shone, although at the same time her eyes were filled with tears. 
“Zosine!” she cried out. 
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The sudden strong emotion, the joy, and an overwhelming 
rush of recollections for a moment paralysed the old woman. 
The next moment, in a great and ecstatic gesture, she raised her 
arms, stretched them out, and enclosed the girl in diem. 

Zosine sank into the old lady’s embrace, but only to tear herself 
away. “No, madame,” she said, “you must not touch me.” 

“Oh, do not call me madame,” Madame de Valfonds ex- 
claimed, the tears streaming down her face. “We are of one blood. 
Your Grandmama was my beloved lost cousin and friend. Call 
me Grandmama, in her place.” 

“Madame,” Zosine moaned, “you must not embrace me. 
Madame, I have killed a human being! I killed him in the cause 
of justice; he was evil, a murderer. But I caimot remain at Joliet. 
Let me go. Let me get away. Grandmama!” she suddenly cried 
out in a terrible, shrm voice. “I shall die if you touch me!” 

Slowly the comprehension of something strange and frtal 
seemed to penetrate the old lady’s tnind. Her free became grave 
and attentive. But as she regarded the young girl, who, wavering, 
turned away from her, this shadow once more gave place to a 
proud, deep, generous tenderness. She held out her hand towards 
her. “Zosine!” she exclaimed, “Zosine! Durior Ferro ” 

Zosine’s dark, wide-opened eyes for a last time stared into those 
of the old lady. 

"Purior Auro!” she cried out loudly and clearly, as if hardly 
aware that she was speaking. And she would have sunk to the 
floor if Father Vadier had not quickly put his arm round her and 
held up her unconscious body. 
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Madame de Valfonds’ Story 

“ 'y OSINE d’Acier de rOrville was the daughter of my 
J fether’s sister. Zosine, as you know, was the name of Bang 
Tigranes’ queen, whom Pompey made walk in his triumplm 
procession into Rome. My Other’s sister had acted her part in a 
tragedy at Court, and had had such a success that she named her 
infent daughter after her role. My cousin and I were much like 
each other. We played with the same doUs, and we were brought 
up in the same convent. I had been married for two years, and 
Zosine was engaged to be married, at the time when the Revolu- 
tion broke out in Paris and drove many people into exile. Zosine’s 
future husband was amongst them. He came to Joliet, where she 
was then staying, on his way to England, and our own priest 
married them in the drawing-room. Before they went away, my 
cousin promised me with tears that when the terrible times were 
over, she would come back to Joliet. Do you not tbink now, my 
Zosine, that it would be a reasonable and sweet thing if, here at 
Johet, you should render my last years as happy as your grand- 
mother rendered my childhood and youth?” 

It was Madame de Valfonds who talked in this way to Zosine, 
in the young girl’s room at Joliet. Zosine had slept for a few 
hours, but had again got up and dressed. She now sat, very pale, 
by the window, and listened to the old lady in the armchair 

remain at Joliet,” she said after a long pause. “It must 
not be a girl from Joliet who is examined by the Judge at Lunel, 
and at whom the people of Peyriac point their fingers. You must 
let me go away from here.” 

“There is no finger in the province,” said Madame de Valfonds, 
“that will be pointed at a girl from Joliet.” 

“No,” said Zosine. “None but her own.” Once mbre the two 
women were silent for a long time. 

“Do you know,” said Madame de Valfonds with diflSculty, 
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“I cannot 
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“that my grandson has confided to me that if he cannot have the 
girl he loves, you yourself, for his wife, he will never marry. Do 
you want a name which for many centuries has been written in 
the history of Prance to be wiped out?” 

“I cannot see him again,” said Zosine. “At the time when we 
knew each other, I was innocent and happy. The horror which 
HUs me had not then come into my hfe. It is better that he should 
remember me as I was then. You must give me your permission 
to go away firom here.” 

“My grandson,” said Madame de Valfonds in strong agitation 
of mind, “in his heart blames me because you have kept away 
firom him, and because you see one another no more. He has 
always loved me; he is the apple of my eye, an angel. Will you 
allow a child of Joliet to hate his grandmother? Oh, Zosine, I 
have sixffered agony all this time for your sake. Now I implore 
a young girl from another country to remain long enough at 
Joliet for my grandchild to speak to her! Will you refuse my 

remaitt at Johet,” said Zosine. “I would see him and 
talk with him if it were possible for me. But it cannot be. I have 
not been at JoHet for even twenty-four hours. But I beHeve that 
in this short space I have understood things more clearly than ever 
before m my Hfe. I feel that good people five here, who are kind 
and helpful to one another, that here nobody hates or Hes, but 
that aU work together for the same purpose, and that it is this 
that has made Joliet a righteous and happy place. The furniture 
even in the rooms, and the trees which I see firom my window, 
have told me so. I wih not bring the consciousness of evil and 
falsehood into this house. The looking-glasses of JoHet shall not 
reflect a fiice which has been as pale and dark with hatred as mine. 
I have hved too long at Sainte-Barbe. Madame! Grandmama! 
You must let me go away.” 

The old lady sat for a long time without a word. Zosine looked 
at her, and with surprise noticed that a deep and deHcate blush 
mounted into her fece, sank back, and left it as pale and clear as 
alabaster. 

“Zosine,” Madame de Valfonds asked, “do you not think that 
a woman may sin in a more dreadful way than by hating?” 


prajer? 

“I cannot 
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“I ■will tell you a story,” slie said after a while. 

“Zosine,” she said again, “y®’^ know, I suppose, the tradition 
in our ftmily which does not allow any de Valfonds to leave his 
province. I myself have not left it for fifty years. My son never 
tiU he died set his feet outside Languedoc’s ground. My grandson, 
too, has kept the tradition faithfiiUy. Now I will maVp you a 
promise, which never in my life I have dreamt of making any- 
body. If you marry my son, I will give up this tradition, and you 
and he may go together to see all the beauty of the world. 

“But in order that you may realize what it costs me to make 
you such a promise, and in order to show you the trust I have in 
the granddaughter of my Zosme — aye, in order to make you 
belong to JoKet — wul now tell you how this tradition first came 
about. I myself, till now, have only told this tale to one single 
person, to Father Vadier, twelve years ago, on tiie day of my 
grandson’s first Communion. "Wlien I speak to you here, it seems 
to me that I am going back to the days of my girlhood, and 
talking to my young cousin, Zosine. 

“There was a lady of our name,” she began, “who was married 
to a gallant and generous husband, many years older than herself. 
They had a son. Her husband, the lord of Joliet, was a true 
nobleman, the spouse ofhis land, and the fether of his peasants. He 
knew every oak-tree in his woods, every brook in his meadows, 
and every child in his viUages, and he had the welfiire of each of 
his tenants more at heart than his own. He was loyal to his King, 
he had never told a lie, and he did not believe that other people 
could lie to him. 

“But his young wife was bored at Joliet. She dreamt of travels 
and of romance, the daily life here to her seemed too monotonous 
and simple. She was a brilliant and passionate young woman; in 
her idleness she began to read the new philosophers, and to play 
with the mighty and dangerous ideas of the day. Soon she did 
not believe in the Divine Right of Kings, and hardly in the grace 
of God itself She called King Louis weak, and his fiimily de- 
praved. When the Revolution raised its head in Paris, she read 
about it with enthusiasm, and became infetuated with its great 
men and its coryphaei. Her husbmd at first smiled at her roily, 
but little by little, as times grew darker, and she herself more 
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obstinate, it alarmed him. He took care that, in case of his own 
death, the guardianship of his only son should be withdrawn from 
his wife, and entrusted to his cousin who was an ecclesiastic of 
high rank. The young mother loved her child; she was broken- 
hearted and indignant at her husband’s decision. Husband and wife 
became estranged from one another, and the child became an 
apple of discord between them. 

“At that time a young man came to Joliet on his flight from 
Paris. He was a Prince of the Royal House, but his name I cannot 
tell you, for I have vowed that it should never pass my lips. For 
three weeks the lord of Johet hid this young man in a pavilion 
in the garden, and waited upon him there mmself, so as not to 
expose any of his servants to danger. His wife at first would not 
join him in the task, but later on she consented to do so out of 
curiosity, and because the time was so fuU of great events that 
she felt she must play her part. She carried the fugitive’s meals 
down to the pavilion, and entertained him there. 

“As now the young Prince had nothing else to do, in the 
midst of his danger and misfortune he resolved to seduce his 
benefactor’s wife. She was not much more than a child, without 
knowledge of the great world. When he told her of his everlast- 
ing and unconquerable love, she believed him. At last she granted 
him admission to her bedroom, on a night when her husband was 
away. 

“That same night Baptiste Labarre of Sainte-Barbe betrayed 
the fugitive to the Commissary of the Convention, who was 
staying there, and the soldiers of the Revolution came to Joliet 
to look for him. Baron dc Valfonds was arrested on the road, 
and brought back to his own house. The Commissary had the 
doors of the pavilion broken open, and they found it empty, but 
they also discovered that somebody had been living there, and 
thej set about to search the chateau itself. 

“In the end they came to the room of the mistress of the 
castle. But as she was known to be an adherent of (he ideas of the 
Revolution, they did not break into it, as into the other rooms, 
but their officer knocked at her door. She opened it to him, in 
her nightdress, and with loose hair, and she saw that the soldiers 
in the corridor held her husband between them. They only put 
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a few questions to her, and only took a swift survey of the room. 

“StiH, they thought that they had suflScient proof against her 
husband to judge him, and informed him that he must go back 
with them to Sainte-Barbe. 

*‘The lord of Joliet then asked them to draw back a httie while 
he spoke a few words to his wife, and this demand was granted 
him. He said to her: ‘I have seen that the portrait of my mother 
in your bedroom is hanging unevenly on its hook. I realize that, 
at the risk of your own life, you have fetched our guest from the 
pavilion up into your bedroom, and have hidden him in the 
secret closet behind the picture. I beg you to forgive me, that I 
have ever doubted your loyalty to me or to the good cause. We 
have now but Httie time left, hi the drawer of my writing-table 
you win find the letter which deprives you of the guardianship 
of our child. Take it, and tear it up before the eyes of Aese people.’ 
For his own hands, Zosine, were tied with a rope. ‘It win be the 
best thing,’ he further instructed her, ‘if early to-morrow, you 
make our guest dress in your own clothes, and drive away in your 
own caUche. Let down the hood, and make the carriage drive 
slowly through the avenue. For these people may come back here 
to look for mm. Tell him that I am proud and happy to die for 
him.’ The soldiers laughed, and the Commissary of the Conven- 
tion applauded, when the young woman did as her husband bade 
her and tore the paper up. ‘And now, my wife,’ said Baron de 
Valfonds, ‘I beg you to govern JoHet, and to bring up my son, 
in the same spirit as that in which you have acted to-night. For it 
answers well to the name of Valfonds. Last of all, I humbly beg 
you, as a token of your forgiveness, to bend to me, and give me a 
kiss of fiixewell. We two are not to meet again.’ Immediately 
after, the soldiers carried him away. 

“The lady of JoHet, after her husband had left her, sat for a long 
time in front of the picture in her room. She thought: ‘I will not 
open the door, but leave the prisoner to die from starvation and 
thirst, behind it.’ But in the course of the night she remembered 
her husband’s words, and took out the key of the secret closet. 

“Seven times she put the key into the keyhole, and seven times 
she took it out and put it back. She thought: ‘How am I to meet 
the %ht of day to-morrow, and of the mornings to follow? 
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Wliat fiice will the looking-glasses of Joliet show me?’ But when 
it began to grow light, she made up her mind to live as her 
husband had told her, for the sake of Joliet ‘None of my des- 
cendants,’ she said to herself, ‘firom this time shall leave our 
province, to be corrupted by the outside world. We will dig 
down our hearts in the soU of JoHet until death.’ 

“At sunrise I opened the door of die closet. Yes, Zosine, I 
myself was this woman, and the man whom they took away to 
Sainte-Barbe, his hands tied with a rope, was my husband. At 
sunrise I handed my guest the silk frock, the petticoats and the 
fichu which I had taken out for him, and I said to him: ‘Here are 
clothes suitable for Your Royal Highness. For, as you see, these 
are women’s clothes. For your sake a man has been shot to-night.’ 

“He was in danger; he was in a hurry. But when he was dressed 
he said to me: ‘I am not going to leave Joliet without a kiss.’ 
For till then I had never kissed him. 

“ ‘I have,’ I said, ‘on my Hps the kiss of Baron de Valfonds, 
whose last words were, that he was proud and happy to die for 
you. It would ill befit your royal honotur and dignity should that 
kdss be wiped out by any other kiss in the world.’ ” 


# 
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All is QxnET at Sainte-Barbe 

T owards evening on the day after she had come to 
Joliet, Lucan sat in her room and sewed, men ding a 
flounce of her frock which she had tom off in moving the big 
chest at Sainte-Barbe. Zosine was in bed in the adjoining room. 
She had fever, from time to time she fell into a short drowse 
and moaned in her sleep, but when she woke up, she was silent. 
“It is well,” thought Lucan, “that she has realized that she is too 
weak to travel. But how is her mind to regain its peace and 
strength?” 

Zosine wanted to be left alone; she gazed at Lucan with dark, 
dumb eyes. 

Olympia had laid in a deep, deathlike sleep ever since she had 
come to Joliet. Lucan herself passed the days in a strange, dreamlike 
state, in which she could not quite distinguish between the past 
and the present. When Madame de Valfonds spoke to her, she 
found no answer. She did not know what the future might 
bring, nor how much part she herself had played in the tragedy 
at Sainte-Barbe. When her mind turned to ^gland, and she tried 
to think what her fiiends there would think or say when they 
heard that she had been examined and judged in Prance, her 
thoughts became blurred, or seemed to shrink from the subject. 
She could no longer clearly realize or decide about her own 
destiny; she must now leave that to others. 

Several times in the course of the day carriages had driven up 
to JoHet, and people had got out of them. Father Vadier had 
visited the old lady. Lucan was waiting to hear what had been 
discussed and decided. While she sat and sewed. Father Vadier 
came into her room. His free was very stiU, as he saluted her and 
sat down opposite to her. 

“I have something to teU you and your fiiend,” he said, “in 
case Mademoiselle Zosine has so frr regained her strength as to 
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be able to bear me.” Father Vadier and Madame de Valfonds 
now knew that Lucan and Zosine were not sisters. 

“How can she possibly regain her strength?” Lucan answered 
sadly. “For so long she has devoted it all to one single purpose, 
as no other girl in' the world could have done. And in what 
horror did it not all end!” 

Father Vadier for a time sat still, looking at her. “Mademoiselle 
Lucan,” he said, “will you recount to me all that has happened 
to you and your friend in France?” 

Lucan grew a little paler. “Yes,” she said. 

She folded her hands in her lap. It was a good thing, she 
thought, that it fell to her, first, to tell of the happenings at 
Sainte-Barbe. Zosine would have accused herself so violently. 

In her account she went back a long way, back to her first 
meeting with Mrs. PennhaUow outside the inn at Staines. Slowly 
and conscientiously, she went through all that had happened to 
her since then. Even to talk about it was like a dream, and in 
this dreamlike atmosphere she could relate it all, as if it had 
happened to some other girl. She could even, with only a fiint 
quiver in her voice, quote the letter which she had found in Mrs. 
Peunhallow’s drawer, and recount what had happened on her 
last night at Sainte-Barbe. When she had finished her tale, she 
looked straight at Father Vadier, and waited for his judgment. 

Father Vadier for a long time remained silent. At last he said: 
“It will still be necessary for me to speak to your fiiend. I under- 
stand that she is suffering now. But there is no other way out 
than for her to teU the truth to someone. I believe that it is, at 
this moment, what she wants herself.” They heard Zosine move 
in the next room. “Go in to her,” said Father Vadier, “and let 
me know if I can come.” 

Lucan went in to Zosine. 

“Whom were you talking to?” asked Zosine. 

“To Father Vadier,” said Lucan. “He has something to tell 
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Zosine drew her breath deeply. “It is a good thing that he has 
come,” she said. Lucan arranged her pillows so that she could 
sit up, and pulled an armchair up to the bed. It was growing dark 
and Zosine asked her to light die lamp. As Lucan put back the 
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globe, she noticed with a heavy heart how pale and feeble her 
fidend looked. 

“Yes, it is a good thing that you have come, Father Vadier,” 
said Zosine, “for here they all believe that I can go on living 
amongst other people, as before. But that is not possible. For I 
have driven a human being to death. Time after time during 
these last months I have dreamed that I saw the old man with a 
rope round his neck! And my dreams have been powerful, 
Father Vadier! bn the end he had to put it there. Listen to me. 
I win tell you all.” 

“You need not tell me what has happened at Sainte-Barbe,” 
said Father Vadier. “I knew it already before I came here to-night. 
We will talk together of what you are to do now.” 

“Do not think that I repent of what I have done,” said Zosine, 
and moved her head on her dark hair, that was spread over the 
pillow. “For I would do it again if once more I came to Sainte- 
Barbe, and everything happened the same. The old man deserved 
to die, it was but just and right that he should die. But do you 
know. Father Vadier, justice is a terrible thing! The person who 
cannot give up the idea of justice in life, and who comes ft.ce to 
ftce with a human being as evU as the Master, is himself doomed. 
He is cast out from the society of innocent, honest people. The 
innocent, honest people here. Father Vadier — Madame de 
Valfonds, and Lucan — ^think that I can go on dressing, walking 
in the garden, sitting by the lamp sewing with them! But it is 
impossible. Father Vadier. I might perhaps keep alive in a prison 
cell. But if I stay here, I shall me!” 

“My dhUd,” said Father Vadier, “I came here to tell you 
something. Listen to me now. 

“Early yesterday morning, a letter was brought to Monsieur 
Tinchebrai in Peyriac. It came from Sainte-Barbe; his housekeeper 
knew the messenger. When he had read it. Monsieur Tinchebrai 
told her that he had to go away on matten of importance, and 
he did not come back; nobody has seen him since. But I take it 
that he went to Sainte-Barbe. When, later in the day, and after 
I had brought you here, I myself went to Sainte-Barbe, the door 
was open, but there was no sign of life in the house. In the long 
dining-room I found what Monsieur Tinchebrai must have 
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found there. On the two hooks in the ceiling hung your Master, 
Mr. Pennhallow, and the woman who called herself his wife. 
They had both been dead for several hours. I gather that the 
woman had come home some time after you yourself had left the 
house, and that, at the sight of the dead man, she put an end to her 
own life. The rope in which he had hanged himself was long 
enough for the two of them, she had cut it with an axe, which 
lay on the table.” 

“Alas!” Lucan thought. “Poor unhappy woman! She couldnot 
bear to live when he had died ! But in his last hour, when he spoke 
to us, he did not once mention her name.” 

“In the house,” Father Vadier continued, “there was ample 
evidence to prove what had driven those two to death. The Judge 
of Lunel, who showed great consternation and dismay at the 
discovery, opened their safes, and there has found proof of a long 
series of inconceivable misdeeds. Although Mr. Pennhallow’s 
name was not known to the poHce of France, they had for a long 
time been on liis track, and if they had got hold of him, the law 
of the country would inevitably have sentenced him to death, as 
he has now done himself. From papers and letters found in the 
house it was also learnt that the couple at Sainte-Barbe were not 
husband and wife, but brother and sister. 

“There will be no inquest and no verdict in the case, Made- 
moiselle Zosine. Madame de Valfonds and I have spoken with 
Monsieur Beltbres. He has come to see the sad case with our 
eyes. By a sir^ular coincidence, he himself'has just been informed 
by the postilion at Peyriac that, on the evening before the 
tragedy, you and your fiiend had left Peyriac on the dihgence for 
Les Matches, where one changes for Marseilles. Without doubt. 
Monsieur Belabres explained to me, it is your flight ftom his 
house that convinced Mr. Pennhallow that you knew of his 
crimes. And it is this conviction that has turned the bloodstained 
hand of the murderer against himself. Baptistine Labarre was no 
longer at Sainte-Barbe.” 

For some time all three were silent. 

“And Cion?” whispered Lucan. 

“The hoy from Sainte-Barbe,” said Father Vadier, “was found 
in a shed where he had sought shelter on his return from Monsieur 
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Tinchebrai’s house. In his delirium he has told us of many things 
that happened there last night, and during all the time that he has 
been in Mr. Pennhallow’s service. He seems to have in some way 
attached himself to you, Mademoiselle,” he added, tiirning to 
Lucan, ‘‘but he does not remember your name. He calls you 
Mademoiselle Rosa. He declares that he would not take part in 
your murder, but that he was forced on by people whom he 
calls ‘the others/ When, for a long time, he had waited in vain 
for that hght in the vrindow, which was the signal on which he 
and these others were to enter the house, he went round to the 
other side of the building, and stood there all through the night 
in the wind and the raiti. It is uncertain whether he is going to 
hve. All is quiet at Sainte-Barbe now.” 

All was quiet, too, m the room at Joliet, when Father Vadier 
had finished speaking. 

He himself was the first to break the silence. “You ask me, 
Zosine,” he said, “whether I know that justice is an awful thing. 
Yes, in our own unworthy hands, it is an awful thing. And 
retribution will crush the individual who takes upon hims elf to 
execute it. To exercise justice, the law and the authorities have 
been instituted, the which will judge the criminal and carr^ out 
the judgment, without hatred or vindictiveness, on behalf of the 
whole human community. It was but just that the evil man must 
die. But it was sinful arrogance in you to install yourself as his 

“But do you not see, Zosine,” he went on, “that God in His 
mercy, at the last moment, saved you. You are not guilty of the 
death of any human being, and no prison will open its doors to 
receive you. In the hand of the self-appointed judge, the pistol 
clicked. It was mercy, in the person of this good girl, which 
frustrated your rancour and defiance, and which killed the evil 
man. His dark spirit could not suffer the ray of hght of forgive- 
ness. And before the intercession of a young innocent girl, he 
shrank back, and fell into the abyss. 

“Your fiiend has told me,” he said, “that Mr. Pennhallow’s 
last horrible cry was ; ‘Rosa prays for me '.’Does this not show you 
that Rosa, whose cause you had made your own, and whose 
agony you meant to avenge, was more powerful than you 
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yourself? She asserted a higher and purer justice, at the moment 
when she renounced her revenge and showed mercy!” 

He took Lucan’s hand and led her up to Zosine’s bed. “Zosine,” 
he said, “you are to kiss your friend now, while I look at you.” 

Deeply moved and touched, Lucan bent down to Zosine. She . 
felt her cold cheek against her own. 

“You are not cast out from the society of innocent and honest 
people, Zosine,” said Father Vadier. “You are to live amongst 
them as before. And, amongst them, you will learn to accept 
and to show mercy.” 

When Lucan had sat by Zosine’s bed for a while, and had seen 
her pale drawn free soften, so that once more she looked like the 
child who had slept in the bed next to hers, a long time ago at 
school, she had a sudden impulse. “I will go in and read my 
letter,” she thought. 

In the course of time the people at JoHet learned that late at 
night a young man had come to the Bishop of Nunes’ house, and 
had demanded to see him. Shortly after, the stranger had left: the 
house hurriedly, and as if in confusion and despair. The conversa- 
tion had deeply shocked and shaken the Bishop; he lay ill for^a 
long time. The stranger was not seen again. 



Do You NOT Beluve It? 


W HEN the first Zosine, during the days of the Revolution, 
had come to Joliet, she had brought her whole trousseau 
with her. But times were too unsafe, and every hour too precious 
for die newly married couple to carry with them a whole w^on- 
load of boxes and chests. The young wife parted with her treasure 
with many tears. “How,” she thought, “can one live without fine 
linen and lace?” Her cousin had the chests taken up to the attics, 
and the two young women had comforted one another by 
depicting how, in times to come, they would open them together. 
Since then the heavy chests had collected the dust of almost half 
a century in the attics of JoHet. 

Now Madame de Valfonds had them carried down again. AH 
that they contained now belonged to the young Zosine. Zosine’s 
arrival and presence at JoHet had strangely agitated the mind of 
its mistress. It was as if her own youth had returned and taken 
her house into possession. The old lady did not always clearly 
distinguish between past and present. Zosine had come back 
again. What joy ! Her ancient love for the fiiend ofher childhood, 
the new deHght at the presence of youth and beauty in the rooms 
of the old house, and me sweet hope of a beloved child’s happi- 
ness, aU were merged in her mind into a curious, ecstatic kind 
of passion. But a shadow was thrown over her happiness: for 
reasons incomprehensible to her, it was still imcertain whether 
Zosine would remain at JoHet. When she was a young mother, 
Madame de Valfonds, against the custom of the day, had insisted 
on suckling her baby, and it had then happened that the child 
would not take her breast when she ofiered it to him. The old 
distress was now once more renewed, and in the same way in 
which she had then grieved over and coaxed her Htde son, the 
old lady now grieved over and coaxed the child of her fiiend, 
who seemed unwilling to accept the breast offered to her: life 
and the happiness of life, itsdff 
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She had the chests put into Zosine’s rooms, and begged Lucan 
to make her look at their contents. “She no longer,” she declared 
with tears in her eyes, “beHeves that she can live and be happy.” 
Lucan felt that in her heart the old lady added: “And what on 
earth will comfort and cheer up the heart of a woman, if fine 
linen and lace cannot do so?” 

In firont of Zosine’s armchair Lucan held up one beautiful thing 
after another, and while she did so, remembered how, at Tortuga, 
she had seen her fiiend empty wardrobes and drawers of things 
almost as fine as these and throw them about the room. “Alas! 
she is changed!” she reflected. “At that time she had settled the 
value of all things in the world in the turn of a hand, and accepted 
or rejected them according to her mood. Now she hesitates, and 
looks at them lisdessly. She gazes at the trousseau, at the loss of 
which her grandmother once wept bitterly, and asks herself: ‘Is 
it worth having?’ ” Lucan was heavy-hearted under her friend’s 
grave dark eyes. 

“Is it all mine?” Zosine asked at last. 

“Yes, it is yours,” said Lucan. 

“Then you take it, Lucan,” said Zosine. “You are not to come 
to Wanlock Hall as an empty-handed bride. If your Noel sees 
my name on it, tell him that you have had it put there so that 
you and he, when you He down to sleep between the sheets and 
on the pfllows, wfll sometimes remember me.” 

“Do you think,” Lucan cried, laughing, “that I want twelve 
dozen nightgowms? Me, who have never in my life possessed 
more than six nightgowns at a time!” 

“Oh, but you do,” said Zosine. “You are to Hve to make all 
the people round you happy, until you are a lovely old lady, and 
have worn them all out. And you are to be content and happy, 
yourself, in every single one of them.” 

Lucan laid down the thing she had in her hand. “And you 
yourself, Zosine?” she asked. “Do you not beHeve that you may 
he happy?” 

“That is what I do not know,” said Zosine, but at the sight of 
Lucan’s discouraged free she added: “I am not unhappy. I am no 
longer in despair. But I am not the same girl that I was, and I do 
not beHeve that I can ever Hve in the same way as then. If only I 
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had had my Mama’s religion, I should now go into a convent.” 

“Do you know,” Lucan asked, “that Baron Th&& has now 
finished his journey, and is coming back to-morrow?” 

“Yes, his grandmother told me so,” said Zosine. 

“Then you will see him, and talk with him?” Lucan asked 
softly. 

Zosine did not answer at once. “If I see him again,” she said, 
“I shall be able to answer the question that you put to me a 
moment ago. But can I see him again? In what place in the world 
can we two meet and speak together?” 

“Oh, yes, Zosine,” said Lucan, “you and he will meet; be sure 
of that.” 

Baron Th&ee de Valfonds came home to Johet the next day. 
StiU m his big travelling cloak, he entered the drawing-room, 
where his grandmother and Lucan sat at their needlework. The 
old lady got up to meet him, and embraced him. 

She set out to tell her grandson all that had happened while he 
had been away, in the slow manner of very old people. She con- 
fused the order of events, and had to appeal to Lucan. She would 
not dwell on the tragedy of Sainte-Barbe, as if she had once and 
for all times wdped the old firmstead off her mind, and would 
not approach it even in thought. But she told him the story of 
the girls’ arrival at Joliet, of Zosine’s connection with the watch 
found at the old second-hand dealer’s shop in Peyrkc, and of the 
miraculous discovery of her kinship to the house of Joliet, and 
repeated litde details of her tale many times. When she came to 
the end of it, the old lady dehberately let her report drag; she 
dreaded her grandson’s eagerness, but still more (he moment of 
Zosine’s decision. Zosine was not well, she said, she had been in 
bed ever since she came to Joliet. She would now find out whether 
the girl was ready to receive a visitor. She rose and went out of 
the room. 

Lucan was alone with the young man. She remembered his fiice 
and figure from their first meeting by the enclosure, but as he 
now saluted her so gently, and as, after his grandmother had left 
him, he talked to her as Zosine’s sister and fiiend, she was struck 
by a peculiar nobility and openness in his carriage, glance and 
voice. He was very young, most likely only a year or two her 
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senior; still, she now understood her fiiend’s words of long ago, 
that it must have taken more than a generation to produce this 
balanced, imassuming manner. He asked her a few questions about 
their stay at Sainte-Barbe, and she gathered that he had already 
seen Hither Vadier, and heard of it from him. He grew pale while 
she told bim of the danger and distress which the girls had gone 
through, but she bersen became easier at heart as he listened 
to her. “We two are going to be friends,” she thought. A moment 
after, another thought ran through her mind. “Yes,” she said to 
herself, “after all, one can understand that Zosine could love him, 
even after she had met Noel at Sainte-Barbe!” 

In the midst of thek talk, Madame de Valfonds returned to the 
drawing-room, foEowed by Olympia, and in the greatest alarm 
and distress. Zosine was not in the room, and they could not find 
her anywhere in the house. When the gkl had heard the carriage 
drive up in front of the door, she had made Olympia dress her in 
a great hurry, but whEe she sent away the black woman on some 
errand, she had gone out, and Olympia did not know where. 

Both Madame de Valfonds and Th&& looked at Lucan. The 
gkl tried to set them at rest. “Perhaps,” she said, “she has gone 
down into the stable.” 

At the same moment a terrible apprehension caught hold of her. 
In the stable, she knew, there was a deep weU, dating from the 
time when that buEding had been the main stronghold of old 
JoHet. She had herself listened to Mr. PeniEiaEow’s last, mocking 
warning to her and Zosine while he stood on the stool, with 
Olympia’s noose round his neck. 

Did these words now re-echo in Zosine’s ears, so that she could 
not let the young man whom she loved put his ring on her finger, 
and dared not look into a mirror? Was the old man’s low, lining 
voice drawing her to him? She felt that she grew very pale, and 
that something in her fece terrified the others. 

But the young man had already run down the taU stone stak 
to the courtyard. Lucan tremblingly foUowed him with her eyes 
on his way across to the stable. 

The stables of Joliet had always been the pride of Eie place. 
Through the windows the afternoon sun feE upon the shiningly 
groomed horses, and the gold letters of thek names above thek 
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boxes. la the box of the white horse, which she had named 
Mazeppa after her own fither’s riding-horse, Zosine was standing. 
She held the horse by the forelock, and was feeding it with sugar 
from her hand. 

The stable-air and the smell of the horses met Thesee as well- 
known and friendly things, and the sight of the girl with the horse 
was so pretty that it made him stand still for a moment. Zosine 
did not look at him. 

“Lita!” cried Thes6e. “Why have you fled from me?” 

Mazeppa turned his head, and neighed softly when he heard 
his master’s voice, but Zosine did not look up or answer. “Lita!” 
the young man cried again. “You have made me sufier terribly, 
for your sake.” He took a step forward in the box towards the 
girl, but at the same moment she dived imder the neck of the 
horse, so that now she stood on the other side. 

“You would not answer me when we last met!” he exclaimed. 
“And you never came back again! Was it not enough that I must 
grieve and long for your sake? Now I know that you have been 
in danger, and in deadly fear, here on my own soil? And you did 
not send for me!” Again he went towards her on the other side 
of the horse, and again she dived under its neck away from him. 

“You told me yourself that we might be friends!” he said. 
“Who has the right, here at Joliet, to protect an innocent girl and 
to punish her persecutors, if it is not I? If it is not I, who love 
you!” Both the young people were in the most violent agitation 
of mind, and the white horse between them pricked his ears at 
the unusual ring in the voice of the young man, and stopped 
rubbing his muzzle against Zosine’s trembling hand, that went on 
caressing him. 

“How are we to Hve after this?” Th&fe cried again. “How can 
I ever forgive you?” 

Exasperated by her silence, he put his hand on Mazeppa’s back, 
in one sudden, light movement he swung himself over the horse. 
So as not to knock her back against the stable wall, he had to frU 
on his knees in the straw. Still in this humble attitude, sdudng both 
her hands and drawing her towards him, he repeated: “How can 
I forgive you?” 

Zosine, who knew something about horses, had lost her breath 
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at his swift, audacious leap. She left her hands in his, and looked 
straight down at him. The moment after she whispered, while 
something within her throat, a sob or a laugh, half choked her 
voice: “Yes, I know how we are to live now, after I have talked 
to Mazeppa! He tells me that I am to tend geese here at Joliet, and 
to watch my husband plough! He is wiser than we, I trust him. 
And you must trust him too, Thds6e! 

“He says,” she went on, “Mazeppa says, that all diat has hap- 
pened to me, has happened, perhaps, to teach me this one thing! 
And to teachme,too,somethingthatithas been very difficult to me 
to learn. Lucan knew it all the time, and might have taught me, 
but I would not let myself be taught by her. Now Mazeppa tells 
me that you may know the way to teach me, and make me 
understand. But you are not to scold me, Th&6e, you are not to 
say that you will never forgive me. Mazeppa swears that he has 
never been trained with hardness, and he says that I should be 
treated just like him. Nay, he tells me — ^he whispered to me a 
moment ago — that you know of a better, a strange, won- 

derful way in which to school a wild, unruly foal, and also a 
wild, silly girl! And he has made me believe him, Th^ee !” 

The young man rose, seized the girl in his arms, and kissed her. 

The same evening, before the people in the drawing-room of 
Joliet parted to go to bed, Madame de Valfonds gently took 
Zosine’s hand and led her up to a large painting on the wall. In 
between her vague and wandering moods, the old lady had 
moments of great clearness and dignity, in which she spoke as 
powerfully as a SibyL 

“Zosine,” she said, “the day you came here, you talked about 
the mirrors of Joliet. Now I will show you the mirror in which 
you are to see yourself. It has been waiting for you here, before 
you were born. Must not that give it a right to guide and advise 
you? When, in the old days, tms same ftce smiled and talked to 
it, Johet, as you see, in return gave it all its flowers. Do you not 
believe that it may be so once more?” 

Zosine gazed at the picture in the greatest surprise. She had not 
been outside her own room since the day she ffist arrived at the 
house, and at that time she had hardly noticed anything around 
her. Now she stood in front of the picture for a long time. For 
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witbin it she saw herself, light-hearted and happy, m the summer- 
green garden of JoHet. When she turned to Madame de Valfonds, 
who was still holding her hand, it was the tender, arch, mysterious 
smile of the portrait itself, which met the old lady’s tear-filled 
eyes. 

“Yes, I beheve it, Grandmama!” she said. “Now it seems to me 
that I have known it all the time!” 


t 
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Now We shall never Meet Again 

T he elegant carriage from Joliet, which was driving Sir 
Noel Hartranfi and his young wife to Lnnel on the very 
first stage of their wedding trip, rolled down the avenue from 
the chateau. Farewell afrer ferewell had been said in the rooms 
and on the stairs; now Lucan sat back, after having for the last 
time waved her little handkerchief towards the terrace, from 
which there was a last view of the road. She had wept in Zosine’s 
arms, she was sdll weeping, and did not attempt to hide her tears 
from her husband. It seemed to her to be part of her new, incon- 
ceivable happiness that she might give a free vent to her tears at 
his side. 

Three days ago a double wedding had been celebrated at 
JoHet. 

Sir Noel had come from England to fetch his bride. He was 
going to take her with him to Italy and Greece, old fidrways of 
his, before he brought her back to her future home. The chaphun 
from the English Consulate in Marseilles had married them in the 
very room in which Zosine’s grandmother and her husband, on 
their flight to England, had been married, and to whidi Father 
Vadier md brought the girls on the morning after their last night 
at Sainte-Barbe. 

On the same day Zosine had become Th&& de Valfonds’ wife. 
She had written to her Papa, and had got his consent to her 
marriage, and she was now looking forward with the greatest joy 
to his arrival at Joliet. But she had wished to see him only after 
her destiny had been definitely settled, and when she herself was 
already tied to her new country and to her new, and old, femily. 

Madame de Valfonds had longed to collect all her relations in 
France to celebrate such a happy event as this marriage, and this 
miraculous union of two brand^s of the Valfonds fiimily. Only 
reluctantly had she given in to the wish of her children. There 
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had been but few witnesses to the wedding in the diapel of Joliet. 
But in the evening in its honour a big feast was given in the 
castle yard to all the peasants of the estate. 

Zosine as a bride had worn her own grandmother’s bridal veil 
and little bridal shoes, which had been brought to light from a 
chest. Old people of the neighbourhood, who remembered in 
distant, happy days to have seen a girl with her free and her smile 
cantering along the forest paths, or knechng in the chapel, were 
strangely moved to meet her again as the mtute mistress of the 
chateau. The happenings at Sainte-Barbe, of which much was 
talked, but little really mown, formed a dark background for her 
hght figure. The peasants of JoHet felt that she had been brought 
back to them by the unknown, winding paths of a fairy tale. 

Sainte-Barbe stood empty. It was said that the house would be 
pulled down. It was also said that Baptistine Labarre, whom 
nobody had seen since the death of her foreign lessees, at night 
walked through the house, like a restless, lost spirit which dared 
not show its^ in the place where it belonged, and which yet 
could not leave it 

Now Lucan was going to Lunel in a travelling outfit which 
Madame de Valfonds had ordered for her from her own dress- 
makers at Nimes. The pretty frocks and bonnets, the only rem- 
nants of Zosine’s former elegant wardrobe, in which she and 
Lucan had arrived in France, had for ever vanished, no one knew 
where, and if they had been found, neither of the girls could have 
touched them. Lucan had seen herself in the mirror in a cashmere 
shawl, the like of which few ladies in England could boast, and a 
bonnet which framed her head like a doud, and imparted to her 
sweet free a delicate rose colour. Behind her own figure she saw 
Zosine dap her hands, as she assured her that she had never been 
so lovdy. “Like a rose,” thought Sir Noel He knew that he was 
not good at inventing poetic comparisons for the beauty of his 
young wife. “Like a flower, like a branch of apple blossoms,” he 
repeated, and felt himself like a big bumble-bee, dizzy in the 
flower chalice, and too dark and heavy for this floral sweemess 
and loveliness. 

In the carriage he took her hand. “"What are you think i n g of?” 
he asked her. 
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Lucan did not answer him at once. She thought of Zosine, but 
she could not have given words to her thoughts, not even to her- 
self. Amongst all the adventures which had united the two girls, 
none had bound them together so strangely and fe-taUy as this 
last: that they had been married on the same day. No old Nordic 
heroes who, according to the Viking custom, had mingled blood, 
could ever have felt a more eternal and mysterious oneness than 
the two friends after their wedding-day. 

In the last days before it, Zosine had clung to Lucan, so that 
she had even neglected her fiance fr)r the sake of her friend. “Do 
you remember,” she asked her, “what I said to you first of all 
when you came to Tortuga? I begged John to go in and teU Papa 
that something wonderful and joyful had happened to me: my 
best fiiend had come to help me ! But how could I then foretell 
how much you were to help me, you dear, sweet girl!” 

In the three days after dhe wedding Lucan and Zosine had 
hardly talked together. Their silence was not only due to the fret 
that tlieir young husbands claimed their presence and attention. 
They both felt, with equal strength, that from now words were 
superfluous between them. The short, deep, gentle, happy glances 
which from time to time they exchanged expressed more than 
they had ever said, or would ever say to one another. 

“I am thinking of Cion,” said Lucan. The frte of the boy had 
been on her mind many times since she last saw him in the 
morning mist by the wall of Sainte-Barbe. She was happy to 
know that old Madame de Valfonds would take him into her 
service. 

“And of Olympia,” she went on with a sirule. “How wonder- 
fully she has come to feel at home at Joliet! After having slept for 
three full days, she begged Father Vadier to confess her; she had 
not, she said, been to confession for fifty years. Since then she has 
been happy and calm in quite a new way. She is as devoted to 
Zosine as ever, and very pleased with her husband, but it is of 
Father Vadier that she thiiiks and talks most, so that I think he is 
a Httle shy of her, and she is already looking forward to her next 
confession. Now she is cleaning up the pavilion in the garden for 
her old master. Zosine wants it to be her Papa's, and she thinks 
that he wfll be happy there, and quite content from time to time. 
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to turn his back on all his friends in England and to come and stay 
with her.” She again smiled at her own thoughts, as she remem- 
bered that Zosine had said to her with big, grave eyes: “Now' 
Papa really ought to marry Aunt Arabella. For, after all, it was 
Aunt Arabella who saved both your Hfe and mine!” 

But once more her eyes filled -with tears at the thought of 
Zosine. She remembered how, the day after his wedding, Thes^e 
had wanted to set an old beautiful diamond ring on his young 
wife’s finger, and had smiled to find there a small, childish ring , 
made of tiny coloured glass beads, such as ladies use ftjr their 
needlework. He had asked Zosine who had given it to her. 
Zosine raised her clear, dark eyes to his free. She took the ring 
from her finger, and handed it to him. “Now I give it to you,” 
she said. “It signifies something. It pleads the cause of the defence- 
less, the oppressed and wronged. It is right and fit that it should 
be with you.” She paused; suddenly a deep wave of her blood 
mounted to her free, and the moment after she grew very pale. 
“But do not let me see it again!” she exclaimed. “I must never 
see it again now!” 

In front of the travellers in the carriage the sun broke through 
the clouds. “Now we are frdng straight south,” Noel said, “for 
Genoa, which was the first Continental port where I went ashore 
as a Httle midshipman. You wtiU like the Mediterranean, I think, 
for I am reminded of it when I look into your blue eyes. Within a 
week we are to see Mount Vesuvius, and to walk together 
amongst the old, big ruins of Rome. There you will have to go 
through my history with me, for I have forgotten all that I was 
ever taught about the old Romans.” 

His words awoke a frint, distant echo in Lucan’s heart. Some- 
one, somewhere, a long, long time ago, had talked to her of 
promenades amongst me ruins of Rome. She searched her 
memory and remembered her conversation witii Mr. Armworthy 
and grew very stILL Noel saw that his wife blushed slowly and 
deeply under her rose-bonnet, and the sight enchanted him, so 
that he would not disturb it by questioning her. He only in 
silence carried her hand to his lips. 

Lucan wondered whether she ought to teU her husband of what 
had happened to her at Fairhill, and whether she ought perhaps 
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to liave done so a long time ago. Could he blame her because a 
man had dared to make her an offer like Mr. Armworthy’s? But 
if she told him of it, she thought, he would fire up in a dangerous 
way; she could not tell what terrible revenge he might take on 
the man who had insulted her. “Alas!” she thought, “revenge is 
not my affair.” She knew within herself that she had been blame- 
less in the matter — ^yes, that it was because she had been too 
innocent and confident that Mr. Armworthy had dared to insult 
her. She had one more reason to conceal the whole thing from 
her husband: when she came back to England, she thought, she 
would be happy if things could ever come about so dut she 
might again meet die blind boy firom FairhiU. As NoSl’s wife, she 
might, fixx to &ce with Mr. Armworthy, wipe out what had 
happened between them, and what had once seemed to her so 
unforgettable, as if it had never taken place. She dwelt on the 
thought for a while, and her happiness was so great and her feeling 
of safety so strong that she told herself: “It has never taken place 1” 
It seemed to Lucan as if she had for many years been carrying 
an unseen burden, a trust that was both heavy and sweet. She had 
been in charge of a treasure. It belonged to Noel, it was his by 
right, and had been so from the beginning of things, and she 
would have died rather than she would ever have fiiiled or 
betrayed it. Ever armed, vigilant and watchful, she had guarded 
his treasure for him behind cast-down eyes and closed lips, as 
behind a veil and a seal She had bnished her pretty hair, and 
hidden it in her bonnets, because it was his. She had preserved 
her heart firom disturbance, hardness and bitterness, because it was 
his. She had kept her sHm, dehcate waist so firmly laced in the 
whalebones, in order that it might fit into his arm. During the 
three days which had passed since her wedding, she had felt with 
dawning, happy surprise that she had been released firom her 
charge. She had handed over his rightful property, his buried 
treasure, to No^; it was to make him rich for all lus life, and it 
was he who must now keep watch over it. In his keeping, she 
was not only safe, but wonderfully light and firee. For a Htde 
while she would perhaps still be shy of raising her eyes, or her 
voice. But soon she would learn to gaze fireely and dauntlessly on 
all sides, to listen to the voices of the world, and to answer them 
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without di££dence. And now, that she had become free from 
care, and light-hearted as a child, she was going to turn her young 
husband’s zealous watch service itself into a child’s play. 

"For these three days and nights since our wedding only,” said 
No^ when the rush of blood had again sunk back from her 
cheeks, “I owe you all that I own in this world. Li what debt 
shall I not run if we live to celebrate our golden wedding! But 
you must tell me into what pretty ladies’ tlungs I am to turn that 
wealth, which is precious to me only because it may give you 
pleasure. You must teU me what lovely sights I am to show you 
first of alL With all your candidness, you are sttU so mysterious, 
my beloved girl.” Lucan smiled at him. 

“I ought to have met you fifteen years ago!” he exclaimed. “I 
ought to have followed your steps from the time when you were 
a htde girl, so as to have learnt all your tastes, and to have known 
what such a little girl as you may have lonpd and hoped for!” 

His yotmg wife looked up. "I myself,” she said gently and 
slowly, “once, on an evening in England, put that same question 
as you are now making, to my own heart. “What is it,” I thought 
then, “hat I demand of life, and that I have always longed and 
hoped for? And I could answer the question without doubt or 
hesitation. For it was love, Noel.” 

A moment before she would not have thought it possible that 
she could have pronounced these words, it was as if her heart had 
spoken on its own. Her Ups quivered as her confession left them, 
like he string of a bow, when he strong hand behind it lets fly 
the arrow. 

Noel could here no longer be content with her hand; he bent 
his free in under the pretty bonnet, and kissed her. 

At this moment he coachman on he box pulled up he horses. 
Without turning round or disturbing the young lady and gentle- 
man in the carriage, with the whip-handle to his hat, he respect- 
fully called their attention to the het that from this place on the 
road one might, at a long distance, for the last time catch a 
glimpse of the white walls and the tall roof and towers of JoUet. 
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